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Foreword 


—— New England were inhabited by Lithuani- 
ans; suppose New York were the kingdom of the 
Poles. Suppose, furthermore, that the New England 
Liths were furious with the New York Poles for hav- 
ing seized a strip of land called the Connecticut Quadri- 
lateral, and suppose that a spite fence crossed the 
tracks of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad just east of Portchester. Suppose—swinging 
westward—that Pennsylvania were inhabited by 
Czechs, Magyars and Germans, all speaking different 
languages, all held together by a tenuous thing called 
democracy and a very real thing called the Czecho- 
Magyar Coal and Iron Police. Suppose that Ohio were 
all German, that Illinois were all French and that 
Indiana consisted of Alsace and Lorraine. Suppose that 
Wisconsin were a dairy country called Denmark, and 
that Minnesota and North Dakota were Sweden and 
Norway. And suppose that the great mountain and 
Pacific West were Russia, peopled by Communists 
enamored of killing off their generals at stated inter- 
vals and making agreements with Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania for “collective security.” 

If you can encompass such a nightmare, if you can 
readily imagine the chaos and the hatred that would 
result on the American continent were it to be split into 
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a score of countries with different values, different lan- 
guages, different attitudes toward tariffs and trade, 
different monetary systems and different systems of 
government, you are ready to appreciate the troubles 
of Europe, especially Central Europe. But if you can’t 
possibly think through the consequences of such a 
division of America you can do the next best thing: you 
can read The German Octopus, by Henry C. Wolfe. 
Mr Wolfe has not written just another book on Hit- 
ler’s Germany; we have enough of them already. A 
long-time student of Central Europe, he has pioneered 
in a different direction and has brought back the first 
full-length study of the effect on the Baltic States, the 
Danube countries, the Balkans, and the Near East 
of a Germany dedicated once more to the Drang nach 
Osten, or “push to the east.” His book is news—big 
news. 

And it should serve as a great corrective. Despite 
the first-rate foreign correspondence of our John Gun- 
thers, Edgar Ansell Mowrers, Ferdinand Kuhns, 
Frederick Birchalls and Vincent Sheeans, Americans 
remain ignorant in the field of foreign affairs. News 
comes to them piecemeal, and their psychology is such 
that they can’t interpret it. Flanked by two broad 
oceans, with weak powers to the south and a friendly 
people to the north, Americans are forever indulging 
the luxury of moralistic simplism when passing on the 
troubles of other nations. The result is a mode of 
speech: Germans and Italians are gangsters, Poland 
is run by madmen, the Bulgarians are wild and crazy, 
Rumania is a Ruritania ruled by a wastrel and his de- 
signing mistress, the British and the French are civil- 
ized but yellow-bellied, and—presumably—only the 
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Scandinavians, the Dutch and the Andorrans have any 
sense at all. 

Now all of this may be true from an interplanetary 
point of view. But such truth is useless truth: it ignores 
every single conditioning factor of time, psychology 
and geography that has helped to make Europe what it 
is today. It is all very easy to say that Hitler ought to 
behave like a gentleman, and that Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania ought to stick to the League of Nations and the 
French. But such oughts presuppose a common stand- 
ard of justice, and no such standard of justice has 
existed in Europe since the Middle Ages, if then. Since 
the seizure of Ethiopia the smaller nations are, many 
of them, convinced that Britain and France are not 
countries that remain true to their word; morally the 
Western democracies are no different from the Ger- 
many that invaded Belgium after tearing up a “scrap 
of paper.” Hence the vacillation between the Pan- 
German and the League systems that is to be observed 
all through Central and Eastern Europe today. In any 
event the job of setting up a common standard of jus- 
tice (through the creation of the League) was botched 
from the beginning. It was not botched because the so- 
called “realists’—-Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Or- 
lando—got the upper hand over the “idealist”, Wood- 
row Wilson. It was botched because the ‘‘realists’’ were 
extremely unrealistic. They have been called Machia- 
vellian, but that is both nonsense and an insult to the 
wise Florentine. Indeed, if they had only followed the 
author of The Prince then all would be relatively 
placid in Europe today. Writing in 1513, Machiavelli 
said: ‘Men must either be caressed or else annihilated; 
they will revenge themselves for small injuries, but 
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cannot do so for great ones; the injury therefore that 
we do to a man must be such that we need not fear his 
vengeance.” The cardinal mistake of Versailles was 
that it neither “caressed” the Germans nor dismem- 
bered their country; on the other hand, it humiliated 
them just enough to create—the “German octopus.” 
And having created this octopus, it failed to apply an- 
other principle of the “cynical” Machiavelli: it failed 
to kill the monster in babyhood. Praising the Romans, 
Machiavelli wrote: “. . . they knew that war is not to 
be avoided, and can be deferred only to the advantage 
of the other side.” Machiavelli could have told the 
French and British that the time to nip Hitler was in 
1936, in the Rhineland. Today it is too late. And the 
question which Americans might very well ponder, 
after reading Mr Wolfe’s excellent book, is: Do we 
want to be involved in the general ruin that is surely 
coming to Europe when the inevitable war breaks out? 
Mr Wolfe does not answer this question; his book is 
an objective analysis, not an exhortation to take or 
refrain from taking sides. But it is a book that must be 
read by all exhorters, actual and potential. It is the 
“must” book of the day. 


JoHN CHAMBERLAIN. 


New York, March 4, 1938. 
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CHAPTER | 
Second Reich Ends 


. WAS THE EVENING of January 30, 1933. From a 
window of the German Chancellery in Berlin an old 
man was feebly waving and bowing to the cheering 
throngs in the Wilhelmstrasse. It was the venerable 
Paul von Hindenburg, president of the republican 
Second Reich, looking out from a window of Bismarck’s 
old room. Less than fifteen years before, Hindenburg, 
spiritual heir of Bismarck’s “blood and iron”, had led 
the imperial armies of Germany in a war that ruined 
the empire for which Bismarck had defied parliaments 
and people. This evening he was vaguely acknowledg- 
ing the straight-armed salutes of thousands of Nazi 
Storm Troopers parading below in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

In a window a hundred yards to the south stood a 
younger man. He drank in rather than heard the mar- 
tial music and the cheers of the masses. He inhaled 
rather than saw the flags, the khaki uniforms, the steel 
helmets that glittered in the unsteady light of the 
paraders’ torches. Everywhere he looked his swastika 
flung out its hooked arms in black triumph. With stiff- 
armed salute he self-consciously returned every stiff- 
armed salute and every shout of “Heil Hitler!” He 
was Adolf Hitler and this was his hour. National Social- 
ism had come into its own. Von Hindenburg had just 
made him—a German citizen of less than a year— 
Reichschancellor. 

More was at stake that January evening than the 
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naming of a new Reichschancellor. Even a less senile 
Hindenburg could not have dreamed that the appoint- 
ment of this erstwhile man without a country would 
mark the end of the postwar era. That January eve- 
ning, as the frantic Nazi battalions were acclaiming 
their Fuehrer, they were acclaiming the death hour of 
the Versailles period. Their victorious “Heil Hitler!” - 
was the birth cry of a new epoch, the incredible era of 
the Third Reich. 

Two days later the new chancellor dissolved the 
Reichstag. The rising dictatorship of National Social- 
ism had destroyed parliamentary government in Ger- 
many. The Austrian of humble birth, the ex-corporal, 
the hysteric, the house painter, the man they had called 
a buffoon, the clumsy agitator who had presented 
Europe the tragicomedy of the abortive ‘“‘beer-hall 
revolution”, lost no time in showing that he had become 
the ruler of Germany. He had come into possession of 
powers never even approached by the Hohenzollerns. 

Now indeed had the Republic of Weimar—the de- 
mocracy of Ebert, Rathenau, Erzberger, Loebe and 
Bruening—become only a memory. The Second Reich’s 
pacifism, its tolerance, its enlightenment gave way to the 
militarism, the intolerance and the religious persecution 
of the Third Reich. Gone now the republic’s anxiety 
to reach an understanding with Germany’s late enemies. 
In its place ruled Nazi truculence, Nazi violence, Nazi 
diplomacy of the mailed fist, the Nazi urge to empire. 

Clearly now loomed the tragic truth that the supreme ~ 
blunder of the postwar era was the Allied failure to 
help the Weimar Republic become a strong, prosperous 
nation. Self-interest should have influenced France and 
Britain to hold out a helping hand to the liberals who 
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took over the German nation after the flight of the 
Hohenzollerns and the collapse of the old regime. Al- 
lied statesmen, inconsistently maintaining that their 
quarrel was only with the rulers of the German Empire, 
had neglected the opportunity to help make the demo- 
cratic leadership in Germany permanent. 

_Theze-tsne escaping from the fact that Hitler is 

the e Pillegitimat 3 offspring of the Versailles Treaty.” 
Certainly thé world would never have heard of him had 
the peace treaties been less severe on the Weimar 
Republic. Without a foundation of German resentment 
against those pacts the Austrian orator would have 
had no winning issue with which to arouse the emotions 
of millions of Teutons. 

It is argued, of course, that the treaties which a vic- 
torious Germany dictated at Bucharest and at Brest 
Litovsk, in 1918, betrayed the spirit that would have 
animated the Kaiser’s government in dealing with a de- 
feated France and Britain. True. But it should not be 
forgotten that the men who dictated the Bucharest and 
Brest Litovsk treaties had been repudiated in Germany. 
It was their enemies, the democratic leaders, who had 
come to power. The men with whom the Allies dealt so 
harshly were the pacifistic liberals who had established 
the Republic of Weimar. 

The refusal of the Allies to make the concessions that 
would have strengthened the Weimar Republic was 
grist to the fast-turning mill of National Socialism. 
When the Allied governments finally came to realize 
the consequences ef their policies toward the German 
democracy their concessions were almost always made 
too late. 

French occupation of the Ruhr aroused German 
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hatred of France that the brief era of Locarno could 
not erase. Inflation in Germany destroyed the power of 
the middle class, the backbone of the republic’s strength. 
German democracy was compelled to struggle, not only 
against the selfish and shortsighted imperialists abroad, 
but against reactionary enemies at home. Between these 
hostile forces the Weimar Republic was caught and 
destroyed. German resentment against the peace treat- 
ies, the feeling of helplessness under the guns of pow- 
erfully armed neighbors and the desperation caused by 
inflation, unemployment and suffering—these were the 
principal rungs in the ladder up which the fantastic 
Austrian agitator had climbed to his seat of dictator- 
ship. 

Up to that January evening when cheering Nazi 
legions paraded through the Wilhelmstrasse, Ger- 
many’s affairs were Germany’s alone. Since that evening 
Europe has lived in a state of armed truce. In the words 
of Stanley Baldwin, the Continent “‘is neither at war 
nor at peace but stands at armed attention.” The confi- 
dence of the Versailles period has been followed by the 
war psychosis and fatalism of the present; the hopes 
of the Locarno era have given way to disillusionment. 
A million more men are under arms today than in 1914, 
sardonic testimonial to Europe’s moral retrogression. 
The League of Nations is authority for the statement 
that in 1937 the world spent twelve billion dollars for 
armaments, ‘‘almost three times as much as the amount 
spent annually in the prewar period.” This burden 
threatens to crush the world’s social and economic 
structures, already dangerously weakened by war and 
depression. 

The crux of Europe’s political problem is Germany. 
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Examine the European war menace from any angle 
and you find that the Nazi dictatorship is the key threat 
to peace. There can be no tranquillity in Europe unless 
the Reich turns from the road to war and follows the 
path toward international co-operation. And no such 
reorientation of German policies appears to be possible 
under the Hitler regime. If it were not for the revision- 
ist leadership of the Third Reich the other aggressive 
nations of the world would face isolation. Italy and 
Japan become really dangerous to world peace because 
they can count on support from Germany. Collectively 
these three nations can throw the fear of a general war 
into their opponents and victims. The future of Europe 
—perhaps of the world—is in the hands of the men who 
rule Berlin. 

To understand the trend of European affairs it is 
necessary to realize what is happening in Germany, 
what the Third Reich’s foreign policies are and what 
they mean in terms of the future. To appreciate the 
significance of political events—even of minor “‘inci- 
dents’”—in areas far removed from the Reich, it is 
usually essential to begin with the forces at work under 
the direction of the Nazi government. 

It was inevitable that some leader would rise in post- 
war Germany to lead the revolt against the Treaty of 
Versailles. That was an issue which appealed to all 
classes of people in the Reich, regardless of social 
Position, religion or political affiliation. The German 
liberals were hardly less intensely opposed to the “dic- 
tat” of Versailles than were their monarchist rivals. 
But the democratic groups hoped to revise the treaties 
by negotiation, by evolutionary processes. The man to 
unite the German nation on the issue of treaty revision 
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might have been a Junker; he might have been a mem- 
ber of some less reactionary element. It is Germany’s 
and Europe’s misfortune that he should be a leader of 
Hitler’s many-sided fanaticism, a man who holds Hit- 
ler’s racial and religious views, who combines Hitler’s 
ambitions, political skill and ruthlessness. 
_ Hitler could point to the powerfully armed French, 
Poles and Czechs and shout Bismarck’s words: ‘‘Feinde 
ringsum [Surrounded by foes]! He could promise 
discouraged, impoverished and hungry people that if 
they would follow him he would lead them to the green 
pastures of political security and economic plenty. He 
could point tellingly to the futile efforts of the liberals 
to gain colonial and armament concessions from the 
victorious nations. Hitler knew what rewards to prom- 
ise. He could and did promise the Germans rewards 
that the liberals obviously could not obtain. 

The Nazi leader could hold up to scorn the pacific 
diplomacy of the Weimar Republic and promise his 
hearers that National Socialism would immediately 
equip the Reich with a ‘‘dynamic’”’ diplomacy. He could 
make political capital of the Reich’s “open” frontiers, 
of French African troops that were garrisoned in the 
Rhineland, of the French frontier strongly fortified 
from Switzerland to Luxembourg, and of the French 
system of alliances which enmeshed Europe. And when 
he attacked the Versailles Treaty he was sure to strike 
a responsive chord even among those German groups 
which opposed the internal policies he advocated. 

The Brown Shirts who marched through the Wil- 
helmstrasse on the momentous evening when their 
Fuehrer was made Reichschancellor were a motley 
horde of nondescripts. They were the street fighters, 
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the rowdies who formed National Socialism’s Prae- 
torian Guard. Recruited largely from the ranks of the 
small shopkeepers, waiters, barbers, minor civil servants 
and the unemployed, many of them had hesitated be- 
tween Hitlerism and Communism. It was no matter of 
principle with them, no matter of loyalties. They were 
eager to join the winning side, whichever that side 
happened to be. 

Many of the Brown Shirts were too young to be 
war veterans. Their martial experience consisted of 
fighting their Socialist enemies in the streets and break- 
ing windows of Jewish stores. For these young hood- 
lums the Nazi bid for control of Germany was a great 
adventure, an adventure that would probably improve 
their personal economic status. It gave them a feeling 
of elation to swagger about the streets wearing the 
hooked cross of anti-Semitism, to feel the solidarity of 
numbers, to boast immunity and authority. And as time 
went on their numbers were swelled by pathetic young 
patriots who, too young to have served their Father- 
land in the war, were hypnotized by the Fuehrer into 
believing they could serve it now. 

Hitler never made a deep impression on the ranks 
of the Steel Helmets, war veterans who held conserva- 
tive views. These men, no less than the most fanatical 
Hitlerites, ardently longed for revision of the peace 
treaties. But they looked toward restoration of the 
monarchy as the first step in that direction. They did 
not share the Nazi religious and racial persecution com- 
plex that animated the true Brown Shirt. They had 
experienced the long, hard struggle of war. They knew 
better than the average Storm Trooper how helpless 
the Reich would have been in a conflict with the French 
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or the Poles, whom the Brown Shirts were afire to take 
on at once. 

The year of 1933 was a period of danger to peace, 
because the Brown Shirts, tasting the strong stimulant 
of victory and authority at home, wanted to begin terri- 
torial revision immediately. Their more radical leaders 
were all for marching across one of the “‘bleeding fron- 
tiers” which border the Reich to seize territory on the 
other side of the boundary. They demanded action 
against Lithuania; they shouted for an end to the Polish 
Corridor, that strip of Poland which reaches northward 
to the Baltic and cuts the Reich in two; they wanted 
to march into Danzig and restore the Free City to 
Germany. 

Without heavy artillery, military planes or tanks 
the Reich was in no position to wage war even against 
a small neighbor. The Brown Shirts, nevertheless, 
clamored for military action. And it was their good 
fortune that the French and Poles did no more than 
talk about a “preventive” war to break up the returning 
military power of the Reich. Without armaments not 
even the efficient Reichswehr, the army of ‘‘100,000 
sergeants”, could have held the German frontiers 
against invasion. Yet the reckless Brown Shirt leaders 
actually invited attack from the nations that they named 
as future victims of a rearmed Reich. 

On one occasion in April 1933 a detachment of 
Storm Troopers in eastern Germany set up a large 
Nazi flag on the boundary line between the Reich and 
Poland. At the place they chose for this “incident” the 
frontier crossed a road and was clearly marked. When 
the wind blew from the west the flag was carried a few 
feet over Polish soil. The Brown Shirts set up a shout 
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of derision at the Poles. Fortunately the young Polish 
lieutenant in charge of this frontier point decided to 
take no action regarding the flag without consulting 
his superiors. 

His telephone call was relayed from one official to 
another until it reached the Ministry of War in War- 
saw. Lhe answer came back for the border troops to do 
nothing about the taunting flag. There was no encounter 
and the affair passed off. But each incident of this 
nature added to the peril of a clash that might start 
a war in Europe. 

The headstrong Storm Troopers would have started 
off on a long trek to invade Russia. Probably since the 
Children’s Crusade no more preposterous plan has been 
proposed than the Brown Shirt scheme to begin a long- 
range invasion of the Soviet Union. Fortunately for 
Germany sane advice to Hitler triumphed over the 
rash exhortations of youths whose heads had been 
turned by their easy triumph over the German democ- 
racy. 

Throughout 1933 and the first half of 1934 there 
was a violent schism in the ranks of National Socialism. 
Ranged against each other in a feud for supremacy were 
the conservative and radical forces. With the passing 
months it became obvious, however, that Hitler was 
favoring the conservative leaders of Nazism. Captain 
Roehm, formerly Hitler’s best friend, became leader 
of the radical group. Dissension increased in the Nazi 
party, disloyalty to Hitler grew apace. 

As chief of staff of the Storm Troopers, Roehm had 
gathered about him a clique of adventurers who were 
dissatisfied with their status in the party. Their ambi- 
tions were betrayed by the Roehm plan to incorporate 
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picked members of the Storm Troopers in the Reichs- 
wehr. They envisaged nothing less than control of the 
German army, and, through the army, control of the 
Reich. Furthermore, they resented Hitler’s refusal to 
destroy at once the capitalistic system in Germany. 
From the standpoint of the impatient Roehm faction 
Hitler had betrayed the men who brought him to 
power. 

Inasmuch as they numbered two and a half million, 
the Storm Troopers presented a formidable menace 
to the Reichswehr, which had only a hundred thousand 
men when Hitler came to power. The Reichswehr chiefs 
realized that if the Roehm plan were consummated the 
army would fall prey to the radical Brown Shirts. The 
German army had to take a stand. In this crisis Hin- 
denburg and Hitler supported the Reichswehr chiefs 
against the Roehm clique. 

On June 17, 1934, the outside world received a warn- 
ing that all was not well within the Nazi party. On that 
day non-Nazi Vice-Chancellor von Papen made an ex- 
traordinary address to the students of Marburg Uni- 
versity. Even though Von Papen may not have written 
the speech, the fact is that he made it. The vice- 
chancellor attacked the “selfishness, want of principle, 
untruthfulness, unchivalrous conduct and pretentious- 
ness that would like to stalk abroad under the cloak 
of the German revolution.” 

Aged President von Hindenburg sent Von Papen 
a telegram of congratulation. Herr Goebbels, in his 
role of censor, suppressed the speech. Nevertheless, it 
was cabled abroad and its contents were spread through- 
out Germany. Hitler was placed in an embarrassing 
position. The cleavage between the right and the left 
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of the government was reaching a stage where drastic 
action would have to be taken to prevent a showdown 
that might destroy Nazism. In this situation the chan- 
cellor decided to send the Brown Shirts on a month’s 
vacation and diminish the powers of their leaders. This 
decision was a victory for the Reichswehr. But it did 
not solve the problem of the Roehm rebellion. 

On June 30, 1934, seventeen months after Hitler 
became chancellor, a storm broke. The world was ap- 
palled by the ruthless punishment that Hitler wreaked 
on the Storm Troop conspirators. Accompanied by a 
small detachment of picked men, the chancellor went to 
the home of Roehm and placed his subordinate under 
arrest. Heines, the notorious Nazi police official of 
Breslau, found in Roehm’s house, was shot down with- 
out formality. Roehm was given a revolver and ordered 
to commit suicide. When the Storm Troop leader did 
not kill himself Hitler’s men shot him down. Karl 
Ernst, leader of the Nazi Storm Troopers in the Berlin 
district, and other Roehm supporters met a similar 
fate. 

Not only were the radical Brown Shirt leaders 
“purged”, but former Chancellor Kurt von Schleicher 
and his wife were shot in their home. It was rumored 
that Roehm had planned to make Von Schleicher chan- 
cellor in Hitler’s place. Although three of Von Papen’s 
secretaries were killed the vice-chancellor was saved 
through the intervention of Hindenburg and the Reichs- 
wehr. 

The Reichschancellor stood before his hand-picked 
Reichstag and told them that seventy-seven traitors had 
been liquidated in the massacre that has been variously 
called the “Roehm Putsch”, the “blood purge” and the 
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‘moral purge.” Observers believed, however, that many 
times the official number perished in the carnage. 

On July 9 it was announced that the Brown Shirts 
would be reduced from two and a half million to eight 
hundred thousand and converted into a disarmed “‘politi- 
cal army.”’ Although the vicious Roehm was gone men 
like the notorious Julius Streicher remained. Indeed, 
Roehm’s criminality made him no worse than many 
of those who continued to live and hold high positions 
in party and government. 

This period of perilous agitation and strife within 
the Nazi party was over. Hitler’s “co-ordinated” press 
praised the Fuehrer for saving the Fatherland from 
a catastrophe like the Russian Revolution. Roehm 
and his dead comrades were excoriated by the ‘‘co- 
ordinated” press as traitors and saboteurs. Hitler had 
purged the party of his rivals and remained in undis- 
puted command. 

The significance of the “blood purge” to Europe was 
the fact that the radical opposition had been liquidated. 
The Reichswehr chiefs and their conservative support- 
ers were now in a stronger position than before. What 
this has meant to Germany and to Europe has been 
demonstrated in the years which followed the downfall 
of the dissident Brown Shirts. 

The enhanced prestige of the Reichswehr hierarchy 
exerted a restraining influence upon Hitler, Paradox- 
ically, as the Reichswehr has grown stronger the danger 
of immediate war has lessened. But the probability of 
eventual war has increased. 2 


CHAPTER II 


Hitler Adopts Pan-Germanism 


= DAYS AFTER the “blood purge” Hitler’s 
judgment and the influence of the conservative Nazis 
met another severe test. On July 25 the Austrian Nazis 
attempted a revolution against their government. No 
one doubted that Hitler gave the order to his Austrian 
followers to embark on the adventure. 

This time the victim was Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, murdered by the National Socialists. The rebellion 
failed, but the consequences brought Europe to the 
brink of war. Hitler was on the verge of rushing his 
so-called ‘‘Austrian Legion”, Austrian Nazi refu- 
gees trained and equipped by the Reich, from Ger- 
many into Austria. At this juncture, however, Premier 
Mussolini warned Hitler that Italy would go to war, 
if necessary, to protect Austria from Nazi Germany. 

Had the Roehm clique been alive and as powerful 
as they were in the early days of the Third Reich, 
Hitler might have been influenced by them to gamble 
on a victory in Austria. A general European war would 
have been little less certain than the probability that 
Germany would have suffered a disastrous defeat. 

After the “blood purge” the influence of the Reichs- 
wehr chiefs and their supporters continued to rise. 
Should the Nazi regime collapse Germany would not 
revert to the Weimar Republic. The German democ- 
racy is dead. Its surviving supporters are scattered, 
and the republican state machinery has been destroyed 

3? 
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or adapted to the service of the Nazi dictatorship. The 
best that Europe could hope for would be a return of 
the monarchy or a Reichswehr dictatorship. German 
youth is thinking increasingly in terms of authority, 
militarism and empire. The Reichswehr generals per- 
sonify the ideal of the young people who are growing 
up in the force-conditioned atmosphere of the Third 
Reich. 

Hitler has performed an invaluable role for the 
Reichswehr chieftains. He has turned the Reich into 
a vast arsenal that provides armaments for the expand- 
ing military establishment. Since he took Germany out 
of the Disarmament Conference and the League of 
Nations on October 14, 1933, rearmament has been the 
principal industry of Germany. Not only does it reduce 
unemployment, but it prepares the way—psychically 
as well as physically—for expansion across the “bleed- 
ing” frontiers. For the rest of Hitler’s European pro- 
gram the Fuehrer supplies the emotional and theatri- 
cal leadership and the propaganda dynamics. 

When the Reichschancellor demands that his subjects 
make further personal sacrifices to finance the Four- 
Year Plan which he inaugurated in 1936 he uses all his 
hysterical eloquence to embitter German minds with 
memories of the Allied “hunger blockade.” The deter- 
mination to make the Reich economically self-sufficient 
—‘‘Autarkie” is the official name of the plan—spurs 
the most disciplined people in the world to new feats 
of abnegation. When he tells German audiences that 
the Reich wants only “work and peace” he strikes a 
responsive note, for the Germans know that those 
words do not mean renunciation of aggression. They 
mean peace in the German sense, in line with the phi- 
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losophy of Hitler’s book My Struggle. In other words, 
Hitler’s peace means the imposition of Teutonic order 
on “less cultured’ races. 

To a people schooled to believe that they must 
expand into other peoples’ territory or perish the word 
“peace” means German supremacy. It means remaking 
the map of Europe on Pan-German lines, redrawing 
the boundaries of the Continent and redistributing the 
colonial reservoirs of raw materials throughout the 
world. 

To the Germans of the Third Reich the new army 
of conscripts symbolizes the return of national self- 
respect. For them it means that the humiliations of the 
Versailles era are over. They are ‘at home in their 
own house.” A nation that thrives on discipline is told 
by a thousand orators and a controlled press that the 
powerful new military force will attract new allies to 
assist in the “‘pacification” of Europe. 

The regimented German citizen of today does not 
believe that it will be necessary to wage another long, 
grueling war to achieve these Pan-German ambitions. 
Hitler’s fait accompli strategy has worked so well that 
his subjects believe it is an infallible medium for peace- 
ful attainment of their objectives. They are not told, 
of course, that danger lurks behind every such fait 
accompli, that sometime some nation may call the Nazi 
bluff, that such a crisis will produce either a fatal loss 
of Nazi prestige or war. They are not told that the 
Reichswehr is exerting a restraining influence upon the 
Fuehrer to prevent war until the Four-Year Plan is 
completed, until a new generation of German soldiers 
has been prepared for the enforcement of “pacification” 
or the shambles of defeat. 
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Hitler’s political beliefs expressed in My Struggle 
have been studied and taken to heart by the German 
nation. As far as they express the intention to make the 
Reich the dominant European power, they have sup- 
planted the Bible in the philosophy of a people whose | 
political humiliations and economic privations have 
rekindled the ambitions of empire. But My Struggle 
does not express new aspirations. It is Hitler’s version 
of a nineteenth-century German dream. It dramatizes 
the plan for a great Teutonic empire that would not 
only hold the hegemony of the Continent but would 
eventually acquire vast overseas possessions now held 
by “decadent” nations. 

My Struggle tells the German reader how his 
Fuehrer intends to carry the policy of power politics 
on to victory. This book is, moreover, a refutation of 
Oswald Spengler and his Decline of the West. Hitler, 
holds up the German Reich as the most dynamic nation | 
in the world, the protector of Nordic Aryan civiliza-_ 
tion, the champion of the salutary West against the. 
subversive East. He promises to unite all the German 
peoples in Europe under one government, the govern- 
ment that rules Berlin. Nor is the movement of Pan- 
Germanism to stop until it has embraced the totality 
of the German people in every possible phase of 
activity. 

When Hitler shouts stridently to a cheering thron 
that “Blood knows no state border!” he voices a 
thought that the Pan-Germans, Friedrich List and Wil 
helm Roscher, were enunciating almost a century ago 
For Hitler, though a native Austrian, was a Pan 
German long before he thought of joining the National 
Socialist party in May.1919. In fact it was in the Ger 
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man and not the Austrian army that the German- 
minded youth enlisted. 

Two decades before Hitler was born Paul A. de 
Lagarde was writing in his Deutsche Schriften: “We 
must create a Central Europe that will guarantee the 
peace of the entire Continent from the moment when 
it shall have driven the Russians from the Black Sea 
and the Slavs from the south and shall have conquered 
large tracts to the east of our frontiers for German 
colonization. We cannot let loose ex abrupto the war 
which will create this Central Europe. All we can do 
is accustom our people to the thought that this war 
must come.” 

The prewar Pan-German writer, Ernst Hasse, made 
this brutal pronouncement of policy: “We want terri- 
tory, even if it is inhabited by foreign peoples, so that 
we may shape their future in accordance with our 
needs.” In My Struggle Hitler turns his back on the 
Kaiser’s ambitions to expand overseas. The Fuehrer 
says: “We [Nazis] stop once and for all [Germany’s] 
prewar colonial and trade policies and go over to the 
land policy of the future.” In other words, there is 
land near at hand. To quote My Struggle again: “And 
when we talk today of new land in Europe, we think 
first of all of Russia and the border states subject to 
it.” He goes on to formulate “‘an eastern policy in the 
sense of the acquisition of the necessary soil for our 
German people.” 

In all essential details My Struggle revives the Pan- 
German propaganda of the past century. Even Hitler’s 
anti-Semitism is part of the Pan-German code in which 
Jews are classified with colored people as being ineligi- 
ble to membership in the Pan-German League (All- 
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deutscher Verband), Nazi agents, pushing their 
propaganda offensive to win the allegiance of the Teu- 
tonic minorities colonies scattered through a dozen 
countries, use the slogan: ‘“‘Remember that you are 
Germans!” This is the same rallying cry of the prewar 
Pan-German League. 

Nearly four decades ago Wilhelm II was proclaim- 
ing that “just as in old times they said, ‘Civis romanus 
sum,’ one in the future need only say, ‘Ich bin ein 
deutscher Burger.” Today Baldur von Schirach, the 
Reich Youth leader, expresses the totality of the Pan- 
German program when he boasts: “Our religion is 
Germany!” 

The Third Reich is making the Teutonic minorities 
the spearhead of its propaganda and political drive 
to the south and east. An ethnic map of Europe shows 
the colors of the Teutonic minorities spattered over 
the Continent as far as the Volga. Over three million 
of them live in Czechoslovakia. Smaller numbers in- 
habit Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Denmark, Belgium and France. 

Austria is, of course, overwhelmingly Teutonic, and 
there is a large Germanic population in Switzerland. 
On German propaganda maps northern Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and Norway are shaded to 
denote their kinship with the people of the Reich. 

The traveler encounters these German minorities 
from the Gulf of Finland to Serbia. He finds cities like 
Tallinn, in Estonia; Riga, in Latvia; Krakow and 
Lwow, in Poland; and Cluj and Brashov, in Roumania, 
which show unmistakably the imprint of Teutonic in- 
fluence. Although separated in some cases for centuries 
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from the motherland, these Teutonic minorities have 
kept their Germanic loyalties. 


A map of the Teutonic minorities in Europe according to the 
German propaganda organization, Volksbund fiir das Deutsch- 
tum im Ausland. These Nazi “fever spots’ are scattered across 
Europe from Estonia to Yugoslavia. There are Teutonic settle- 
ments as far east as the Volga. 


Powerful radio stations in the Reich are unremitting 
in sending special programs to the Teutonic minorities. 
here is not one of these Germanic groups in Central 
Europe but can be reached by the Nazi propaganda 
broadcasts. Some of these broadcasts are given as 
“news reports”, others are made in the name of litera- 
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ture, still others are sent out as weather warnings to 
farmers. But all of them, no matter what the official 
designation may be, have a propaganda appeal. Every 
program for the minorities exalts the rising power of 
the Third Reich and holds before the Germanic groups 
abroad the appeal of citizenship in a great Teutonic 
empire. 

At Christmas time the Teutonic minorities, whether 
they are located along the Dobrudja coast of the Black 
Sea, in the Ruthenian district of southeastern Poland, 
or on the icy shores of the Gulf of Riga, hear the voice 
of Rudolph Hess, deputy Nazi leader, telling them: 
“Chancellor Hitler has given Germans, in place of the 
Bolshevist ideal of destruction, a genuinely religious 
ideal of reconstruction. We who are here at home wish 
we could show you the results of this ideal.” 

Count Schulenburg, director of the Foreign Section 
of the Reich Athletic League, demonstrates how the 
Nazis are reaching the minorities through the long, 
vigorous arm of sports. He has stated that “the par- 
ticular bond with the homeland is the Reich sports 
insignia, which our foreign Germans can also obtain. 
Naturally this German emblem of honor for physical 
capacity is given only to men and women who have 
become closer spiritually and intellectually to the New 
Germany.” 

In the prewar era, when propaganda was only a 
limited means of political warfare, the Reich’s appeal 
to the Teutonic minorities was conducted largely by 
means of Pan-German literature. The Berlin-to-Bagdad 
ambition promised the glory and economic emoluments 
that would reward citizenship in a Teutonic empire 
extending from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 
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Pan-German professors who wrote glowing articles 
and books on the subject of a united race were sec- 
onded by military chiefs who studied strategic maps 
and planned to win campaigns that would make Pan- 
Germanism a reality. 

Indeed, at the beginning of 1918 the dream of Pan- 
German unity came close to fulfillment. The victorious 
armies of the Central Powers controlled all of the ter- 
ritory that is now Lithuania and Poland, about half of 
Latvia, much of the Ukraine and nearly all of Serbia. 
Roumania was preparing to sign a treaty dictated by 
Berlin and Vienna. Bulgaria and Turkey were allied 
with Germany and the Dual Monarchy. The ambitions 
of empire so assiduously stirred by the Pan-German 
League only awaited the coming of peace to be realized 
almost in their entirety. That Germany indulged in a 
fatal gamble for victory on the western front in March 
1918, instead of assuming a defensive position in the 
west and holding her rich gains in the east, only piques 
the ambitions of the men who now rule the Third Reich. 

Hitler, Goering and Rosenberg are determined to 
avoid a similar mistake in future. For that reason the 
Reich today is on the defensive in the west and on the 
offensive in the east. The diplomatic strategy of Von 
Neurath and the economic legerdemain of Dr Schacht 
have been part of the new drive to the east. It is the 
struggle to reach this goal of victory in the east which 
motivates all Germany’s policies. 

Not only did the Reich hold vast territories in eastern 
Europe during the war; she controlled the enormously 
Productive Roumanian oil fields, the great black wheat 
lands of the Ukraine, the minerals and timber of Serbia, 
and the agricultural resources of Poland and the Baltic 
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States. If the Reich could have held those lands, popu- 
lations and raw materials preserves till peace could 
be negotiated, it would have emerged from the war 
as the master of Europe. Here would have been that 
mighty Grossraumwirtschaft, or regional economic sys- 
tem, in which the Reich would play the directing role. 

In My Struggle Hitler laid down the dictum that 
“success is the only earthly judge of right or wrong.” 
In their relations with the Fuehrer the representatives 
of other nations must constantly keep in mind that the 
man who holds those views is also the dictator of a 
great military power. 

These heads of other governments under which 
German minorities live must also take into serious 
consideration the words of high officials at the annual 
conference of the Foreign Organization of the National 
Socialist party held at Stuttgart in late August 1937. 
Ernest Bohle, British-born leader of the Foreign Organ- 
ization, declared that by decree the Fuehrer had made 
“the Foreign Organization of the Nazi party a branch 
of the German Foreign Ministry.” The speaker went 
on to say that “whoever lives abroad as a German busi- 
nessman or as a commercial representative is working 
not only for himself but primarily in the service of the 
German Fatherland.” 

Perhaps the most significant words of the conference 
were delivered by General Goering. What he said ap- 
plied directly to the Teutonic minorities in every coun- 
try of Europe. In unequivocal language the Number 
Two Nazi declared on September 2, 1937: ‘“The Nazi 
government expects every German residing abroad to 
put the interests of the Fatherland before his own.” 
Pounding home his message to the great throng before 
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him, Goering shouted: “You foreign Germans must 
remember that wherever you are, you represent the 
interests of Germany. The Fatherland must come first. 
All else is second.” His words were carried back to 
Teutonic minorities in every country of Europe. 

The dramatic propaganda congresses staged against 
theatrical backgrounds, the incredibly stupid National 
Socialist war against religion, such revolting exhibitions 
of Brown Shirt fanaticism as the burning of the books, 
the Hitler mailed fist in international relations, are all 
manifestations of the Nazi philosophy of power polli- 
tics. 

While the Western Powers have been concentrating 
their attention on Ethiopia, Spain and China, the Ger- 
man octopus has not been resting. It has been strength- 
ening the grasp of its tentacles on the smaller nations 


of Central Europe and the Balkans. 








CHAPTER Ill 


The Nazis Set the Stage 


0. MARCH 7, 1936, Hitler staged one of the most 
spectacular military demonstrations in recent history. 
On that day he sent his “symbolic” battalions goose- 
stepping into the Rhineland in defiance of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Locarno Pact. 

It was one of those Hitler “Saturday surprises” 
which Europe had learned to dread. Like his other 
major diplomatic and military moves, remilitarization 
of the Rhine area was carried out with all the melo- 
drama that a dictatorship and clever stage management 
could achieve. 

At nine-thirteen that morning a squadron of nine 
war planes came roaring over Cologne, circled over the 
spires of the great cathedral and headed eastward in 
flight formation. As thousands of people crowded the 
streets in puzzled expectation three cyclists, wearing 
steel helmets and rifles slung across their backs, rode 
into the square. Behind them clumped, in stiff-legged 
precision, nineteen battalions of infantry and thirteen 
of artillery. 

While cheering throngs in Rhineland cities were 
applauding the troops that poured into this forbidden 
area Hitler was dramatically haranguing a special ses- 
sion of the brown-uniformed Reichstag. He was declar- 
ing the Versailles Treaty dead, the Locarno Pact at 
an end. ‘‘Men of the German Reichstag,” he shouted, 
“when in the gray November days of 1918 the cur- 
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tain was lowered on the bloody tragedy of the Great 
War.<. 

He went on to recount the wrongs, real and alleged, 
of the peace treaties. The Reich wanted peace, he 
declared, but remilitarization of the Rhineland had 
become a necessity because of the ‘“‘fathomless” tragedy 
of the Franco-Soviet mutual-assistance pact recently 
ratified by the French Parliament. He was defying his 
enemies; he was holding out the olive branch to Poland. 

This fait accompli which Hitler presented a startled 
Europe did more than bring German troops to the 
French and Belgian frontiers; it destroyed the Conti- 
nental political and military status quo. Not only did 
it tear the Versailles and Locarno treaties into scraps 
of paper; it placed the great German industrial area 
within control of the Reich’s armed forces. It brought 
to an abrupt end the last Allied military restrictions 
within Germany. 

Mark here again the irony of Allied relations with 
democratic Germany! It is true that in signing the 
Locarno Pact the German republican government 
agreed to continue demilitarization of the Rhineland. 
But this was not an equitable arrangement, because it 
left the door of the Rhineland open to French invasion 
of the Reich. It was an agreement that would inevitably 
be attacked by internal enemies of the German repub- 
lic. Junkers and Nazis alike could make political capital 
of such a one-sided arrangement. 

From the viewpoint of German history the area that 
is now the Reich has been invaded more than a dozen 
times through the open doors of Strassburg and Metz. 
The Chronicles of Thann relate the suffering which 
this part of Europe endured during the Thirty Years’ 
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War. More than one prosperous town destroyed in 
that region was never rebuilt. And in one township 
there was not a wedding for a dozen years, nor a bap- 
tism for fifteen. 

On the French side there has been since the World 
War a justifiable fear that some future German gov- 
ernment, thirsting for revenge, would repeat the inva- 
sions of 1870 and 1914. The best guarantee the French 


could have against German attack, however, was the | 





liberal, pacifistic Weimar government. Had France vol- 
untarily arranged with the republican Second Reich 
to make frontier relations between the two nations 
equitable, the declining prestige of the liberals would 
have been bolstered. Hitler then would never have had 
this most valuable of his political weapons. But the 
German liberals were discredited at home, and less 
than eleven years after the Rhine Pact was so hope- 
fully signed at Locarno the Fuehrer had trampled it 
beneath his hobnailed boots, 

Hitler’s thunderous philippic to the Reichstag was 
the stage play of an astute politician. He was drama- 
tizing a theme that has appealed to almost all Germans, 
denunciation of the “shame” of the Versailles ‘“dictat.” 
German liberals who abhorred the Nazi mailed fist 
method of conducting international relations reflected 
bitterly that the Fuehrer’s truculence won diplomatic 
victories which their policy of negotiation never was 
able to achieve. Each of Hitler’s armed political ac- 
tions, they realized, won support for him at home. 

Although the Rhineland remilitarization was appar- 
ently directed against the west, it was actually aimed 
toward the east. As long as the Rhineland remained 
demilitarized the Reich could not engage in war with 
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any of the small nations in Central and Eastern Europe 
without inviting a French attack on its exposed back. 
The Fuehrer had too much respect for the strength 
of French frontier fortifications to believe that he could 
easily make a dent in the allegedly impregnable Magi- 
not Line. 

Even though he stated in My Struggle that France 
is the “implacable, deadly enemy of the German peo- 
ple”, the western strategy of the drive to the east calls 
for nothing more than a defensive position on the 
Rhine. If the eastern campaign is successful a vastly 
more powerful Reich can then turn to the west and 
make any settlement that it chooses to dictate. Ger- 
many does not forget the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. “Alsace is more German than Berlin!” Dr 
Ernst Hanfstaengl once assured me in a less cautious 
moment. 

In the meantime, however, the Reich must strive 
to avoid any development that would involve her in 
war with the British Empire. The Nazis would like to 
revive Britain’s sense of “splendid isolation” which the 
Englishman could once boast. They would like to con- 
vince the English that Germany offers no threat to 
British security. To further this policy of reconciliation 
between London and Berlin the Fuehrer was willing 
to accept a naval status of inferiority to Britain. 

Hitler’s eastern orientation would be a dangerous 
gamble unless he could be reasonably certain that a 
small German army could hold his western frontier 
against invasion. In view of the Reich’s precarious 
financial condition a German attempt to duplicate the 
Maginot Line would be a reckless undertaking. All the 
€conomic genius of a Schacht could not provide the 
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funds to make such a feat possible in the near future. 
Yet security of the Reich’s western border is requisite 
for the success of the German drive to the east. 

The Reich’s army engineers have offered a solution 
of the problem that seems to give the Nazis the security 
they want without the necessity of spending great sums 
of money. They have worked out a plan for German 
fortification of the Rhineland based on field works, 
especially the small redoubts known as pillboxes. From 
Switzerland to the Dutch frontier the Reich’s western | 
border is protected by thousands of these tiny forts 
scattered over the countryside. They are manned by | 
machine gunners, carefully hidden and practically invis- 
ible from the air. Fields and roads near the French 
and Belgian boundaries are prepared for mines and © 
tank traps, and every acre has been carefully plotted 
for artillery and machine-gun fire. 

High Polish army officers, who watch every move 
in France and Germany with minute attention, estimate 
that the Reich could entrust the Rhineland frontier to 
about three hundred thousand men. They agree that 
the French could probably mass sufficient men and war 
materials to break through the German line, but the 
Poles think that the French would have to make a 
staggering sacrifice to accomplish this feat. 

As the situation on the Franco-German frontier 
develops, the parallel lines of fortifications along this 
border are helping create a stalemate between the two 
traditional enemies. This situation has been the goal 
of Hitler’s dorsal policy. It confines the French army 
within the borders of France and at the same time 
gives the Nazi military machine greater freedom of. 
action in Central and Eastern Europe. 
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While Hitler’s military forces consolidate their posi- 
tion in the Rhineland, while his air force expands as 
rapidly as his efficient industrial machine will permit, 
he is preparing for eventual war in still another field. 
That is the economic realm. Every German who served 
in the World War remembers the terrible suffering 
caused by lack of food, rubber and other essentials. 
The now thriving substitute materials (Ersatz) indus- 
tries were only in their infancy during the war years. 
While soldiers in the trenches lived on potato bread 
and watery soups made with turnip tops, the civilian 
population starved at home. 

Gas masks had to be made with leather instead of 
rubber. The Central Powers needed rubber desper- 
ately. I recall one wartime occasion on the lower Piave 
front when Austrian troops crossed the river and made 
some progress against the Italian lines. After the in- 
vaders had been driven back we discovered that the 
Austrians had stripped some captured ambulances of 
their rubber tires. Otherwise our machines had been 
left intact. 

As a front-line war veteran, Hitler knows that an 
efficient army must have food, must have the most 
modern equipment that science and industry can pro- 
vide. And in modern war a mechanized army would 
be helpless without oil and gasoline. The Fuehrer does 
not need the Reichswehr to warn him that a wartime 
blockade would be a serious matter for the Reich until 
a long stride has been taken toward the goal of self- 
sufficiency. Hence the formulation of the Four-Year 
Plan. 

In the survey of Germany’s sinews of war only her 
coal reserves and potash are regarded as sufficient. The 
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Reich has zinc supplies that cover about half its needs, 
but only small quantities of wool, sulphur, iron ore, 
lead, petroleum and copper. She has no domestic baux- 
ite, nickel, rubber, mercury, tungsten, tin, antimony, 
mica, chromium, cotton, asbestos, raw silk or manga- 
nese. This poverty in essential raw materials puts a 
heavy burden on an industrial nation like the Reich. 

To prepare for a “total war” and for the eventual- 
ity of a wartime blockade—granted that every resource 
of diplomacy is to be used to keep Britain neutral—the 
Reich is attempting to make itself self-sufficient. Field 
Marshal Goering is the head of this economic mobiliza- 
tion, though at the beginning the resourceful Dr Schacht 
was the real generalissimo. Science has been mobilized; 
the laboratory is an important battle front in this drive. 
Every ton of coal in the ground, every tree in the for- 
ests, every cow and horse, every garden, every acre of 
swampland, every factory, every waterfall, every man, 
woman and child, every human and material resource 
in the nation—all have been placed in the service of the 
movement to make the Reich economically independent. 

Coal is being transformed into oil; wood is being 
turned into sugar and cloth; chemicals are being ex- 
tracted from the air; synthetic rubber is being produced. 
German farmers are served with the ultimatum that 
they must raise their quota of foodstuffs or give up 
their ancestral lands to others who will get the most 
out of the soil. 

Every hausfrau is enlisted in the ‘‘No more waste!” 
drive to conserve food, to save garbage, to contribute 
to the state relief fund. Every school child is mobilized 
in the ranks of those who save and collect potato peel- 
ings and other refuse from kitchens, so that swine may 
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eat heartily and grow fat. The Hitler Youth conserves 
the nation’s meager supply of raw materials by making 
regular collections of old rubber, scrap iron, bottles, 
waste paper, tin cans and other junk that can be utilized 
by industry. 

Dr Schacht hoarded his small gold reserve, juggled 
currencies and conducted a complicated barter system 
with other countries. He exported searchlights, artil- 
lery, machinery, chemicals, medicines and electrical 
apparatus. He obtained dairy products from Austria, 
geese from Lithuania, oil and grain from Roumania, 
cattle and grain from Hungary, hogs and minerals 
from Yugoslavia, olive oil, fruit and tobacco from 
Greece, soya beans and tobacco from Bulgaria, cotton, 
figs and wool from Turkey. 

When it served his purpose to do so Dr Schacht sold 
at a loss, because in a totalitarian state like Germany 
labor does not represent the expenditure of money that 
it does in a free economy like the American. As an 
economic dictator he did not have to follow the ortho- 
dox business policies of a merchant or broker working 
under a laissez-faire system. 

Germany’s economic drive to the southeast serves 
another purpose beside furtherance of the Four-Year 
Plan. It helps spread Pan-German propaganda and it 
tends to bind closer to the Reich the nations engaged 
in this barter commerce. Berlin wishes to make the 
smaller capitals down the Danube as economically de- 
pendent upon her as possible. It is to the advantage 
of German industry to serve the Balkans in order to 
discourage competing manufacturing systems in the 
countries to the southeast. 

German commercial agents act as Pan-German 
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intermediaries between the Reich and the Teutonic 
minorities. These salesmen are enlisted in the Reich’s 
propaganda offensive. In one sentence the agent sells 
German exports; in the next he spreads the gospel of 
German blood brotherhood, of the Third Reich’s in- 
vincibility, of the necessity for the smaller countries 
to come to terms with the Reich and be found in the 
next conflict on the side of the victorious swastika 
legions. Nazi trade and politics go hand in hand. 
Hitler’s foreign policies, both diplomatic and eco- 
nomic, are often misleading, often confusing. But in 
every move he makes in the foreign field there is 
stamped the mark of power politics. When he finds it 
advantageous to retreat from a diplomatic position he 
does so. In his dictatorial role he can reverse a course 
of action in a way that would be extremely embarrass- 
ing, not to say politically fatal, for the head of a demo- 
cratic government. The Fuehrer conducts his interna- 
tional relations on the realistic policy of reculer pour 
mieux sauter (to retreat, the better to advance). 
Hitler opposes the formula of President Bene8, of 
Czechoslovakia, that ‘‘peace is indivisible.” Nazi diplo- 
macy has fought every effort of the Franco-Soviet- 
Little Entente capitals to bind Europe in one great 
nonaggression and mutual-assistance pact. He de- 
nounces such suggestions as a plan to make permanent 
that Einkreisung (encirclement) of the Reich that he 
has sworn to break. For the Fuehrer to enter such a 
collective system would be a farewell to his ambitions 
of empire, ambitions that thrive on force and the threat 
of force. It would be a repudiation of the Neo-Prus- 
sianism that he has been building up. It would be an 
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end of all that My Struggle and Pan-Germanism stand 
for. 

The Fuehrer prefers the bilateral political pact be- gy 
cause it confines issues involved to the two signatories. 
Then if he does not choose to live up to the treaty 
other nations do not have a convenient excuse to inter- 
vene. The dispute is thereby narrowed to the Reich 
and the other party, in all probability one of the smaller 
nations in the tentacles of the Pan-German octopus. 

As long as France was the first military power of 
Europe her satellites in Central Europe could look to 
the horizon-blue poilu divisions to come to their aid. 
But Germany’s repudiation of treaty restrictions and 
her remilitarization of the Rhineland changed the 
European situation almost overnight. Every small state 
in the path of the German drive to the east was com- 
pelled to reconsider its position. 

As the military and diplomatic prestige of the 
Reich have grown, gradually shortening the shadow 
of France, the Nazi campaign for the support of the 
smaller nations has doubled. This campaign has given 
some of the little nations a political value out of all 
proportion to their size, population or economy. It 
makes of Central Europe the real battleground be- 
tween Pan-Germanism and the forces which oppose 
the Neo-Prussian domination of Europe. Let us exam- 
ine the smaller nations which are the victims marked * 
for destruction in the tentacles of the Teutonic octopus. 











CHAPTER IV 


The Cloud in Denmark’s Sky 
Reunion in East Prussia 


I. THERE Is a truly peaceful country in Continental 
Europe, that country is Denmark. This oldest of Euro- 
pean kingdoms reflects a serene, democratic atmosphere 
that is all too rare in this nationalistic world. The 
Danes have turned their backs on the use of force; 
they have sincerely repudiated aggression as a national 
policy. When they signed the Kellogg Pact they meant 
it. 

Copenhagen, the Danish capital, has a sentimental 
place in the memories of multitudes throughout the 
world who have read Hans Christian Andersen. And 
this city today looks like a setting for Andersen’s char- 
acters. Its lovely parks, clean streets, quaint houses, 
courteous people make it a little Eden. Think of a city 
of eight hundred thousand people which has no slums! 
Think of a kingdom whose monarch’s name is listed 
in the telephone directory. For the visitor arriving 
from the tense, strife-ridden capitals farther south it 
is a haven of refuge. 

As one sits on the terrace of the Hotel Angleterre 
and watches the Danish panorama pass before his eyes 
he feels that here at last he has found peace and con- 
tentment. The thousands of people riding bicycles, the 
king who rides horseback through the streets every day, 
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unattended and nodding friendly greetings to his sub- 
jects, the bright-faced children, the sense of order and 
discipline without regimentation, the absence of march- 
ing, hobnailed boots on the streets and droning bomb- 
ing planes overhead—how delightfully unreal it all 
seems | 

Yes, in this land of the Vikings, in this city that was 
once a member of the proud Hanseatic League, the 
citizens have discovered the secret of the media via. 
While there is not the ostentation of great wealth 
there are no poverty-stricken areas. Few live in lux- 
ury, and no one lives in degradation and destitution. 
There is no class war, because such strife does not 
succeed where there is real democracy and social jus- 
tice. The Danes have shown the larger nations that 
there can be such a thing as a general diffusion of 
well-being throughout a populace. Denmark was the 
first European nation to emerge from the depression. 

The Danes have a king and a Socialist prime minister 
who have common ideals and work harmoniously for 
the realization of those ideals. The kingdom’s foreign 
policy is based on friendly relations with other coun- 
tries and support of the League of Nations. Denmark 
is one of the few member states which have never been 
delinquent in their League dues. 

For income Denmark has depended primarily on 
her dairy products and on the hard work, thrift and 
common sense of her people. She has no mineral wealth 
to draw on. Her dairy products, the chief export, have 
attained a high rank in world markets because Dan- 
ish goods are proverbially high in quality. Farm co- 
Operatives have become an outstanding success. In the 
field of social engineering the Danes were pioneers, 
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establishing an old-age pension system almost a half 
century ago. 

When Denmark celebrated a silver jubilee in 1937, 
to commemorate King Christian X’s twenty-five years 
of rule, there was no fear of an uprising to mar the 
occasion. Unlike certain other small kingdoms, Den- 
mark has no court scandals, no palace cabals, no threats 
of revolution. She has no swashbuckling opéra bouffe 
heroes, no militarists to turn the tranquil countryside 
into an armed camp. 

On weekday mornings thousands of Danes ride their 
bicycles to work, housewives ride to the market, chil- 
dren ride to school. On Sundays and holidays the Danes 
sit on the terraces of neat, flower-decorated restaurants 
and drink beer and listen to music. Or they stroll in 
their great parks, relax on their fine beaches or enjoy 
the entertainment of Tivoli Garden. It seems more 
like Utopia than a corner of a world that is seething 
with nervous tension, fear of war and bankruptcy. 

And yet the peace of Denmark’s villages and country- | 
side is threatened by ambitions of empire, by rival coali- 
tions, by competing ideologies. Denmark has a minority 
dispute with Germany. To be sure, it is today a cloud © 
in the sky no larger than a man’s hand. Surprisingly 
enough, the border between the Reich and Denmark is 
one of those “bleeding frontiers” that Nazis orate 
about. Ownership of the province of North Schleswig, 
returned to Denmark by the Treaty of Versailles, is 
one of those territorial matters the Nazis intend to take 
up when they have less pressing problems on their 
hands. 

Probably in the peace treaties there was not a more 
equitable arrangement than the frontier drawn between 
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Denmark and Germany. Plebiscites helped to make it 
just as accurate a line of demarcation as possible. This 
is shown by the fact that in 1924 the German vote 
inside Denmark for the Danish Rigsdag was 7500. 
On the German side of the frontier the Danish vote 
for the Reichstag was 7700. These figures show that 
the Danish minority in Germany and the German 
minority in Denmark are about equal. 

As the Danish constitution offers adequate safe- 
guards to a minority, the Treaty of Versailles imposed 
no special obligations on Denmark in regard to the 
German minority. Indeed, the Danish government 
offers the German minority every facility to develop 
its own culture. German children in North Schleswig 
may go to Danish or German language schools. And 
the German private schools receive state grants for 
their support. 

In spite of the enlightened manner in which Denmark 
deals with its German minority Nazi propaganda is 
promoted in North Schleswig. Every effort is made by 
the Reich to foster 2 Pan-German spirit north of the 
Danish-German frontier ; every opportunity is followed 
up by the National Socialist party to make their branch 
in Denmark the nucleus of a formidable organization. 
As in every other country where there is a German 
minority, the Nazis in Denmark are being schooled 
for their role in war. 

The Danes realize, of course, that they are fortunate 
in not lying directly in the path of the Reich’s thrust 
to the east. They do not stand directly in the way of 
the German drive toward empire. Conversely, the 
Nazis know that Denmark wants nothing so much as 
to be left alone, to remain neutral if war comes. But 
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Denmark has suffered in the past from Europe’s greed 
and quarrels and may suffer again. 

Every Dane knows the history of the Napoleonic 
era, when his country was caught between the rival 
coalitions of Britain and Napoleon. The tragic bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen by a British fleet in 1807 is 
an instance of the way in which a small country may 
be sucked into the whirlpool of conflict between great 
powers. 

In 1864 the Danes were forced to wage a lone- 
handed, heroic struggle against the combined military 
forces of Prussia and Austria. The odds were over- 
whelming; Denmark lost the war. The other great 
powers stood by and permitted Prussia to seize the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Danes believe that, 
had France and Britain come to their aid in 1864, 
Prussian militarism could have been checked so deci- 
sively that France would have been spared the humilia- 
tion of 1871 and Europe might have escaped the 
tragedy of 1914. 

It is Denmark’s fate to be located in a position 
that commands the entrance to the Baltic, a strategic 
position of tremendous importance. The day following 
Britain’s declaration of war against Germany, August 
5, 1914, the Reich inquired whether the Danish govern- 
ment intended to block the passage of Danish waters 
with mines. The inquiry clearly indicated that, if Den- 
mark refused to lay the mines, Germany would lay 
them. After some discussion of her duties as a neutral, 
Denmark consented to lay the mines. Inasmuch as the 
Allies realized the difficulties of Denmark’s neutrality 
problems, they took no punitive action against the little 
kingdom. And Germany was satisfied when the Danes 
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agreed to place the mines at the entrance of the Baltic. 

Even though Denmark’s policy of keeping both sides 
advised of her neutrality policies was successful she 
had an abundance of troubles. The war naturally inter- 
rupted the flow of her prosperous overseas commerce. 
British warships searched Danish vessels for contra- 
band and stopped shipments of goods suspected of being 
destined for the Reich. So stringent did the British 
blockade become that, in March 1915, Denmark, in 
concert with Sweden and Norway, made a protest to 
the British over Allied interference with neutral ship- 
ping. 

German submarines attempting to blockade the Brit- 
ish Isles stopped or sank Danish ships on their way 
to English ports. By 1917 it was estimated that eighty- 
five Danish ships had been lost by reason of the rival 
blockades. The lives of Danish sailors were thereby 
sacrificed in a war in which their country was neutral. 

If war comes to Europe again this same situation 
may be revived. Should Britain and Germany come to 
blows Denmark is bound to suffer. It is not only that 
much of Denmark’s prosperous dairy commerce with 
Britain would be endangered by a German submarine 
campaign in the North Sea; there is the menace that 
the Reich would seize Danish territory for submarine 
and air bases to be used in an offensive against Britain. 

An able Danish observer described this possibility 
to me: ‘‘We would be served by a German ultimatum 
demanding that we permit our Jutland coast to be used 
as a German base for air and sea attacks against 
Britain. While our government would be considering 
this ultimatum a German bombing fleet would be 
circling over Copenhagen. As we could not offer effec- 
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tive resistance against the armed might of Germany — 
we would be forced to accept the terms of the ulti- 
matum. We would hope that the Reich’s enemies would 
understand the untenable position in which war placed 
us. We trust, of course, that no such contingency will 
ever arise. In the meantime we are strong supporters 
of the League of Nations, unpromising though it is, 
because we are anxious to lend our support to every 
agency that offers a hope for the prolongation of 
peace.” 

There is still another danger that the Danes must 
take into consideration. The Reich is short of food. In 
war this scarcity would be a serious matter, especially 
if there is a British blockade of Germany. Some of the 
more outspoken Nazis point to Denmark’s prosperous 
farms and rich warehouses as a “war pantry” to be 
seized by the German army immediately on the out- 
break of war. Again the Nazis are not making a novel 
proposal. They are only reviving the philosophy of 
their predecessors who invaded Belgium in 1914. 

On August 4, 1914, Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg thus justified the German invasion of Belgium 
to the Reichstag: ‘Necessity knows no law.” A simi- 
lar excuse for German aggression may be invoked on 
some future occasion. Is there any wonder that a small 
nation, strategically located at the entrance to the 
Baltic, having valuable stores of food, fears a general 
European war? 

It seems a far cry indeed from the pacifism of Den- 
mark to the turmoil and militarism of the dictatorships. — 
It is ironic that this northern country which has sin- 
cerely renounced war as an instrument of policy should © 
stand in danger of being drawn into the maelstrom 
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of the next major conflict. It is especially lamentable 
that peaceful Denmark’s thrift and industry have 
created a food reserve that may invite attack by the 
Reich. In spite of her determination to remain at peace 
with all countries Denmark finds herself today within 
unhappy proximity to one of the threatening tentacles 
of the German octopus. 


Leaving Copenhagen and crossing the cold waters 
of the Baltic and flat farm lands of East Prussia, we 
come to the German hamlet of Rominten Heide. It is 
located near the juncture of the frontiers of the Reich, 
Poland and Lithuania. The day is chilly; storks resting 
on a roof stand on one foot, the other drawn up to 
the body. Inside the Rominten hunting lodge, logs 


crackle and blaze brightly in a great fireplace. 

Men have assembled here for a hunting party. Gen- 
eral Goering has made the trip from Berlin; several 
of his guests have come much farther. Premier Goem- 
boes, of Hungary, has made the journey from Budapest 
in a plane provided by the Reich’s air minister. A prom- 
inent member of the Polish Parliament has come from 
Warsaw. Here they stand before the sputtering, burn- 
ing logs—a Teuton, a Magyar, a Slav. Their glasses 
click and they drink a toast to the success of their 
hunting party. 

But the inhabitants of the hamlet notice that the 
day passes and the host and his guests spend their time 
in the lodge before the blazing fire. They do not go out 
into the field to pursue their quarry. They prefer to 
stay indoors. What brings these men together on a hunt- 
ing party in the course of which there is no hunting? 
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The answer is that the hunters are seeking game in 
the realm of international politics. 

Among his guests General Goering has chosen two 
men who are noted for their antipathy toward the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. The prime minister 
of Hungary helped put down the Bela Kun Communist 
regime which ruled his country for a few months in 
1919. He is a bitter opponent of Czechoslovakia, one 
of the nations which gained territory through the post- 
war settlements at the expense of the land of the 
Magyars. 

As a consequence of the long Russian tyranny over 
Poland, the Pole at the hunting party dislikes Russians 
in general. He dislikes Russian Communists in particu- 
lar. He fears the propaganda of the Comintern. He 
looks with distrust at his Slavic neighbor, the republic 
of Czechoslovakia, because of Prague’s close relations 
with Moscow. Like many other Poles, he sympathizes 
with the aspirations of Hungary. Though he realizes 
that Polish and German ambitions conflict and that 
their foreign policies are in certain respects irreconcila- 
ble he entertains certain views in common with his host. 

General Goering entertains guests at Rominten to 
talk about such matters as the mutual-assistance pact 
between the Soviet and Czechoslovakia, about such 
problems as the fate of Lithuania, about such questions 
as the future of the Ukraine. At every conference he 
emphasizes the Communist “menace.” He tells his 
guests that when Germany fights Communism, ‘“‘Ger- 
many fights for Europe!” He tries to persuade Russia’s’ 
neighbors to join the Reich in welding a strong chain 
of anti-Soviet states. 

The Reich’s air minister and Number Two Nazi 
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would like to “solve” the problem of the Polish Corri- 
dor by giving the Poles Czech or Lithuanian territory 
in exchange for it. What a perfect example of the 
“dynamic” diplomacy of the Third Reich if the ever- 
lasting Corridor question could be eliminated in this 
way! But the Polish guest is a political realist, too, 
and does not swallow this bait. 

Not all these conferences are held at Rominten. 
Every few months General Goering goes on a visit 
to Poland. On some of these junkets he travels in an 
official capacity to represent the Reich. As a rule, how- 
ever, he makes the journey to Poland to “hunt.” There 
is a sly lynx which inhabits the forest of Bialowieza, so 
cunning an animal that it has eluded the Nazi sports- 
man time after time. Each time that the wily beast 
slips away from the Reich’s air minister, the general’s 
determination to bag it becomes more adamant. 

And so it is officially announced in the co-ordinated 
German press, with all the gravity that only Prussians 
can give such an announcement, that General Goering 
has gone on another hunting trip to Poland. All Europe 
knows, therefore, that the ponderous air minister’s 
ambition to bring home the pelt of the lynx of Bialo- 
wieza has once more triumphed over his natural desire 
to remain working at his desk in Berlin. 

Sharing General Goering’s love for anti-Soviet 
game is General Mannerheim, septuagenarian anti- 
Communist leader in Finland. There are also like- 
minded military and political chieftains in Latvia, 
Estonia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal—even in far-off Japan. 

The Poles suffer no illusions about Germany’s real 
Policies toward Poland. But General Goering’s friends 
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in the other countries are not hostile to the Nazi octo- 
pus. Either they think that it is less to be feared than 
the Red Bear who lives in the Kremlin, or they are 
working to help the octopus curve a tentacle around 
the home country. That they know the appetite and 
intentions of the octopus goes without saying. 

When intimate talks are held before the blazing 
logs at the Rominten Heide hunting lodge, when Gen- 
eral Goering makes one of his frequent pilgrimages 
to Poland in quest of the lynx of Bialowieza, when 
anti-Soviet Teutons, Magyars, Slavs, Latins and Asi- 
atics come together, Europe suffers an attack of the 
jitters. Every foreign office strives to learn what new 
pacts and orientations ensue from these conclaves. 

One immediate consequence of these discussions is 
feverish diplomatic activity in the ranks of the oppos- 
ing alignment. Foreign Minister Litvinoff rushes from 
Moscow to Geneva; General Gamelin hurries from 
Paris to Warsaw; Foreign Minister Antonescu speeds 
from Bucharest to Prague; Lord Halifax goes from 
London to Berlin and Berchtesgaden; President BeneS 
flies from Prague to Belgrade; British diplomats dash 
to Brussels and Paris. And all the while a hundred mu- 
nitions factories shriek and roar, working at top speed 
to arm a continent for der Tag. 


CHAPTER V 


The Swastika over Danzig 


if ROLL OF DRUMS and the shrilling of fifes cause a 
ripple of excitement along Danzig’s crowded sidewalks. 
Great throngs massed in front of the Central Station 
and along the Elizabethwall eagerly crane their necks 
to see an approaching parade. A line of black-uniformed 
Schutzstaffel is coming along from the direction of 
Langfuhr. These elite guards march well; they swing 
over the cobblestones in machinelike cadence. On each 
man’s head glistens a polished black steel helmet; on 
his arm bristles a swastika. 

As they pass the Central Station the marchers thrust 
straight arms forward and chorus ‘Heil Hitler!” The 
man in civilian clothes whom they salute returns the 
salute with uplifted right arm. He wears an extremely 
high collar, pince-nez and plain gray suit. He is Dr 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, who 
has come to Danzig to try to solve the problems relat- 
ing to the German mark and the Free City’s gulden. 

A long line of the brown-uniformed Sturm Abteilung 
follow the Schutzstaffel. The S.A. men do not march 
with the precision of the S.S. They do not have the 
S.S. esprit de corps. They look like what they are— 
clerks, petty officials, small shopkeepers and other 
members of the lower middle class in uniform. “Und 
heute gehért uns Deutschland, und morgen die ganze 
Welt [And today we rule Germany, and tomorrow the 
whole world] !” they sing in unison. 
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Behind the S.A. battalions march thousands of boy 
and girls, the Hitler Jugend, whose lusty Heils and 
straight-arm salutes are more enthusiastic than those 
of the S.A. These young people are sports zealots. 
Athletics have become almost a religion with them, 
Their bare heads, bare knees, hobnailed shoes, tanned 
faces and heavy packs are symbols of the semimilitary 
program to which they are committed. 

Danzig’s buildings are flying Nazi flags in profusion. 
Some houses have a flag displayed at every window. 
The tall, aristocratic homes of the Hanseatic era with 
lofty ornamented gables and balconied windows which 
look down on the Lange Markt vie with less pretentious | 
dwellings in side streets in flaunting the swastika. The 
Free City’s citizens have obeyed the order from the 
Nazi-controlled Senate to show enthusiasm for the 
Third Reich of Adolf Hitler. 

But there is one noticeable exception. The Conti- 
nental Hotel, standing across the square from the 
Central Station, is flying no Nazi flag. In the midst of 
the sea of flags the flagless Continental stands out in 
strange contrast. As the parade files past the hotel men 
inside observe the proceedings through windows. No 
one stands in the doorway. But those in the building 
watch what is going on and whisper among themselves. 
The Continental is the leading Polish hotel in the Free 
City. 

The Danzig of 1937 was much like the cities of 
Germany in the years just before Hitler came to power. 
In the Free City one could feel the tension, see the 
street fighting and Brown Shirt parades and hear the 
same violent oratory that the Nazis used in the Reich 
when they were struggling to gain control of the gov- 
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ernment. After cities in the Reich had settled down to 
routine life under the Nazi regime, Danzig was tense 
with the excitement that prevailed in Hamburg or 
Berlin in 1932. To those who wished to observe Na- 
tional Socialism bidding for power the Free City was 
a place of extraordinary interest. 

But for several years Danzig has served another 
purpose. It has been a barometer which accurately 
registered the warmth or frigidity of relations between 
the Reich and Poland. Even today when the Danzig 
Senate quarrels with the Polish government it is a safe 
conclusion that relations between Berlin and Warsaw 
are not running smoothly. On the other hand, when 
Hitler’s personal representative in Danzig rebukes the 
belligerence of Free City Nazis it is a clear indication 
that the Reich is making overtures to Poland. 

The Free City of Danzig and its hinterland have 
tremendous strategic importance in contemporary Eu- 
rope. Whether this area shall connect Poland with the 
sea or connect the main body of the Reich with East 
Prussia are questions not soon likely to be answered 
definitively. In this small region irreconcilable ambitions 
and policies conflict. 

The Poles remember Frederick the Great’s words: 
“Whoever possesses the mouth of the Vistula and the 
city of Danzig will be more the master of Poland than 
the king who rules there.” 

Danzig has been a battleground of Teuton and Slav 
for at least five centuries. Here kings of Poland, Teu- 
tonic Knights, Danes, Swedes, Russians, Prussians, even 
the French, have struggled for possession of the city. 
Fantastic as it sounds, at one time Danzig carried on a 
long war with mighty England. As citizens of one of 
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the four chief cities of the famed Hanseatic League 
Danzig’s traders and sailors brought wealth and powe 
to their city. 

Seven hundred years ago Danzig began to win promi 
nence as a trading center where sea shipments were 
transferred to boats plying the Vistula into Central 
and eastern Europe. When the Turks stormed the walls 
of Constantinople in 1453 they closed the Bosporus ta 
Western trade. Danzig, in consequence, became the 
main route of trade from the West to eastern Europe. 
Protected on the sea by the Hanseatic fleets and on land 
by the Teutonic Knights, little Danzig maintained her 
independence and thrived. Her argosies laden with 
rich cargoes touched all ports of northern Europe, ins 
creasing the wealth and power of Danzig’s burghers. It 
was the first city in Europe to create a public water 
supply and a hygienic sewage system. 

In 1454 revolt against the Teutonic Knights broke 
out in Pomerania. For more than three centuries afte 
that Danzig was in close union with Poland. Between 
1454 and 1477 the king of Poland granted Danzig 
rights that practically amounted to the privileges of 
a free city. During this long era of Danzig-Polish 
co-operation the city thrived on the commerce betwee 
Poland and western Europe that passed through its 
port. It was a period of great prosperity for the Dan: 
zig burghers. 

In 1793 Danzig came under German rule. Twenty 
one years later, during the Napoleonic occupation, the 
city experienced probably its worst privations. The 
demoralized French army, retreating from Moscow 
took refuge in Danzig. Famine and disease swept the 
city, and within a few months eighty thousand soldier 
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passed through Danzig, to be fed, accommodated and 
equipped by the citizens. In one year fifty-six hundred 
Danzig civilians died of the plague brought in by the 
French. The debts incurred in this occupation burdened 
the city for the next seventy years. In 1814 came re- 
union with Prussia. 

The end of the World War found Danzig part of 
Germany. Inasmuch as the thirteenth of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points promised a reconstituted Poland 
free access to the sea, it was only natural that the treaty 
makers should decide to make Danzig the port that 
would connect the Polish nation with the outside world. 
For economically Danzig and Poland have been de- 
pendent upon each other since the early days of the 
city’s history. Polish commerce passing back and forth 
through Danzig enriched the city in the past and was 
expected to do so again. Access to the sea is a recog- 
nized necessity for Poland. 

At the Peace Conference representatives of the re- 
born Poland pressed their claims for outright annexa- 
tion of Danzig. Historically they could point out that 
the city at the mouth of the Vistula had for three cen- 
turies enjoyed a close union with Poland. They could 
invoke the words of Frederick the Great to prove 
that without control of Danzig the new Poland would 
not be master of its own house. 

But the treaty makers hesitated to incorporate in 
Poland a city that is at least ninety-five per cent Ger- 
man. The creation of a free city, under supervision of 
the League of Nations, was a compromise measure. It 
was designed to give Poland access to the sea, yet pre- 
vent inevitable trouble inherent in compelling a compact 
Teutonic population, contiguous with East Prussia, to 
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accept Polish citizenship. Under the circumstances it 
may have been the best solution of the problem. But it 
by no means settled the Danzig question. 

Although Danzig’s inhabitants protested vigorously — 
against separation from Germany the treaty makers as- 
sumed—and with some reason—that as soon as condi- 
tions in eastern Europe began to improve, revived 
Polish trade would bring such prosperity to Danzig that 
its people would be reconciled to their free city status. 
Had not Danzig enjoyed her greatest wealth and power 
as a free city, a trading center where river and mari- 
time commerce met? 

But prosperity was slow in returning to Danzig. The 
terrific destruction inflicted by the war on the territory — 
included in the new Poland delayed its return. Indeed, 
when the armies went home after the Armistice, Po- 
land, especially that part which had been in Russia, was 
in desperate straits. Towns and villages had been de- 
stroyed, factories had been robbed of their machinery 
and equipment, railroads had been torn up, fertile farm 
lands had been churned up and sown with shells and 
barbed wire, famine and typhus stalked the country, 
there was no money in the national treasury, and there 
was still a state of war with the Soviet. 

In so devastated a Poland there was little commerce 
that could be moved through Danzig. The Poles were 
fighting even to survive. Under such circumstances the 
Free City was naturally receptive to propaganda from / 
a Reich that was working for restoration of Danzig to 
Germany. In the postwar era, moreover, Germans be- 
lieved that the new Poland was doomed. They were 
certain that the reborn republic would disintegrate, that 
its existence would be a matter only of months. Such 
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51 
reasoning did not take into proper account the ne 
patriotism that inspired the builders of the new Poland. 

By Articles 100-108 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Danzig-Polish Agreements therein provided for, 
the Free City was placed under supervision of the 
League of Nations and its foreign affairs were en- 
trusted to Poland. Danzig’s constitution was demo- 
cratic and was guaranteed by the League. Poland and 
the Free City were bound in a customs union, and Po- 
land was tendered rights in the Danzig harbor that 
would give the Poles their needed access to the sea. 
A high commissioner of the League of Nations, resi- 
dent in Danzig as arbitrator between the Free City and 
Poland, was given the responsibility of safeguarding 
the rights of all parties concerned. 

In theory Danzig would be expected to welcome an 
economic arrangement that would make the Free City 
the shipping center for all the potential maritime com- 
merce between Poland and the outside world. Further- 
more, once economic and political conditions were 
stabilized in eastern Europe, commerce from other 
countries would pass through Danzig. 

From the beginning, however, friction developed 
between the Poles and the Danzig authorities. Through 
1919 and early 1920 trouble continued to be the order 
of the day. Then in the summer of 1920 the dispute 
came to a head. Poland, engaged in war with Soviet 
armies almost at the gates of Warsaw, called desper- 
ately for munitions from Britain and France. When 
the shipments of munitions arrived at Danzig the Free 
City’s burghers refused to handle them. Enraged by 
Danzig’s attitude, the Poles resolved to build a port of 
their own. 
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Three years later this Polish determination to con- 
struct their own Baltic port took definite form when 
work was started at Gdynia, a fishing village about a 
dozen miles away from the Free City. Danzig ridiculed 
the project. News of the attempt to create a Polish 
maritime metropolis on the Bay of Puck was received © 
with skepticism in London and Paris. Though their 
financial resources were slender the Poles went doggedly 
ahead with their work. 

Danzig’s refusal to make the most of its opportunity 
to revive the commercial greatness of its Hanseatic era 
was a tragic mistake. Even after the Poles had started — 
construction at Gdynia the Free City probably could 
have reached an agreement with them. But Danzig — 
stubbornly refused to accept her role as a permanent 
free city. Her citizens thereby committed a grave 
blunder. 

Before the World War the Reich had favored Stettin — 
and KGnigsberg over Danzig. In 1912, for example, 
only a little over half the ship tonnage entered Danzig’s — 
harbor that came in during the year of 1923. In pre- 
war days Danzig was only one of several north German 
ports; after the Peace Conference it was the port for © 
the vast economic hinterland to the south. But as the 
years passed Gdynia was rising before the amazed eyes 
of Danzig’s burghers, a threat even to the economic 
existence of the Free City. 

Although only 414,000 tons of trade passed through 
Gdynia in 1926, against 6,300,000 for Danzig, by 1928 
there were 1,966,000 tons passing through the Polish 
port against 8,616,000 tons for the Free City. By 1935, 
in spite of the world-wide depression and consequent © 
trade restrictions, the combined turnover of Polish 
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maritime trade reached nearly 12,000,000 tons, of 
which over 7,000,000 went through Gdynia. The vil- 
lage of a few houses in 1923, located on a barren coast, 
had been transformed into a metropolis of 80,000 
people, with commerce that made it the principal port 
of the Baltic. 

By the time Gdynia’s docks and harbor improvements 
were completed Poland had reached the economic po- 
sition where she could route her maritime trade, if need 
be, through her own port. Thus Danzig’s economic 
existence came to be at the mercy of Poland. Indeed, 
Gdynia might now handle all Poland’s overseas com- 
merce. The threat of economic strangulation hangs over 
the Free City. And now that the Poles are operating 
their port at Gdynia there is no chance whatever that it 
will be abandoned and its trade returned to Danzig. 
Poland even has her own steamship line, operating be- 
tween Gdynia and New York and other world ports. 

Danzig’s uncertain economic future increased the 
political tension within its boundaries. Even before Hit- 
ler came to power in the Reich there was a Nazi organi- 
zation in the Free City. National Socialism both in Ger- 
many and Danzig made the return of the Free City to 
Germany one of its objectives. That inclusion in the 
Reich would only make the economic plight of Danzig 
more grave did not trouble wearers of the swastika. 
But it did cause concern to sober-minded citizens who 
perceived that once their area was joined to the Third 
Reich it would become merely another Liibeck. 

Moreover, once the Nazis had come to power in the 
Reich, there was more involved in Danzig than the 
question of its status as an independent city. There was 
the fate of the anti-Nazi portion of the population, 
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people protected—in theory at least—by the constitu- 
tion. If the League abdicated, if Poland acquiesced, 
Hitler would have at his mercy the Social Democrats, 
Catholics, Jews and other non-Nazi groups. 

During the first six months of Hitler’s rule relations © 
between Poland and Danzig were dangerously strained. 
The Free City was filled with marching, shouting, riot- 
ing Brown Shirts who demanded an immediate Nazi 
uprising to unite the area with Germany. Just outside © 
the boundary of the Free City Poland had crack troops 
mobilized, ready to invade Danzig on the outbreak of 
a Nazi revolution. 

In the summer of 1933 Danzig was recognized as the © 
prime danger spot of an uneasy Continent. A furious — 
dispute between Danzig and the Reich on one side and 
Poland on the other involved the concentration of — 
Polish munitions at Westerplatte, a peninsula formed — 
by the Hafenkanal and the Baltic. Free City authorities 
objected to the alleged danger that these munitions 
might explode, with peril to Danzig. Poles and Nazis 
stood poised for war, glaring at each other across the 
open frontier of the Free City area. 

Then on August 5, 1933, Poland and the Free City 
signed two important conventions that did much to ease 
the strain between them. These were followed in Oc- 
tober by a further understanding which provided that in 
future all conflicting policies would be harmonized with- 
out recourse to the League of Nations. This was not 
only a setback for the League, but it foreshadowed the © 
German-Polish treaty which was signed the following 
January. 

But concordats signed by Danzig and Poland do not 
remove the fundamental conflict between them. Nor do 
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ten-year nonaggression pacts between the Reich and 
Poland solve the problems of their conflicting interests 
in the Corridor and at the mouth of the Vistula. It is 
only Germany’s need for a period of inaction on her 
eastern frontier in order to build her war machine and 
push her campaign toward economic self-sufficiency that 
compels the Nazis to postpone a showdown with 
Poland. 

If the Reich were dealing merely with the League of 
Nations, Danzig would have been made part of Ger- 
many not later than the time of the Ethiopian affair. 
Mussolini’s defiance of the Geneva organization was an 
invitation for other aggressive nations to push their 
revision drives under cover of the excitement in Abys- 
sinia. But Hitler could not seize the Free City without 
coming into conflict with Poland, thereby destroying 
his chances of winning larger objectives. To grab Dan- 
zig and run the risk of war with Poland would be an 
attempt to win a small prize and forego all chance of 
obtaining the grand prize. The German conservatives 
convinced the Fuehrer that success of the early stages 
of the German drive to the east depends upon a neutral 
Poland. Another example of the Reich’s diplomacy of 
retreating, the better to advance. 

The improved German-Polish relations in Danzig 
have minimized friction between the two parties, but 
the Nazis have by no means been idle in the Free City. 
Although the Reich hesitated to annex Danzig until 
some arrangement could be reached with Poland, Na- 
tional Socialism drove forward its offensive in the Free 
City to turn it into a Nazi community. The storied 
medieval streets of this old Hanseatic port have wit- 
nessed one of the most sensational struggles between 
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democracy and Fascism in recent history. At times this 
campaign of Nazi terrorism has come before the 
League of Nations and has been the concern of Eu- 
rope’s foreign ministries, but for the most part it has 
proceeded under the cloak of world indifference. 

Although the Nazi strangle hold steadily tightened 
on the throats of the democratic, anti-Nazi Opposition, 
its members carried on with astounding courage and 
stubbornness. While the League debated futilely at 
Geneva the men and women who carried the standards 
of democracy in the Free City fought against insuper- 
able odds. While Hitler’s satraps from the Reich came 
to Danzig and bellowed against the Opposition, while 
the Nazi Senate defied the constitution and publicized 
its contempt for the League, while free speech, free 
press, freedom of assembly were denied them, the anti- 
Nazi leaders stood doggedly by their guns. That their 
bravery was lost in a hopeless cause no one knows better 
than the Danzig liberals who have resisted the Nazi 
octopus. 











CHAPTER VI 


Danzig Falls to the Nazis 


| LEFT MY DANZIG HOTEL at dusk one evening to call 
upon Herr X, a leader of the Social Democratic party. 
There was no law that forbade a call on a member of 
the anti-Nazi Opposition, but a visit from a foreigner 
often subjects a German to an inquisition by the ubiqui- 
tous Gestapo (GEheime ST Aats-POlizei [Secret State 
Police] ). For that reason I was calling in the evening in 
order to spare Herr X any such trouble if possible. 
During the day I had casually walked along his street 
and located his house without stopping. 

Walking through several blocks of traffic, I struck 
off into a side street, turned several corners, stopped to 
see whether I was followed, then resumed my original 
course. There were several men standing in front of 
Herr X’s home, so I walked on for a few blocks. Com- 
ing back, J found the coast clear. The street lamp a 
few doors away had been lighted in the meantime, so 
that the door I wanted was only partly in shadow. As I 
approached it I was suddenly taken aback. Hanging on 
the door was a large funeral wreath. I knew that it had 
not been there in the afternoon, because I had been able 
to glance at the door as I passed. 

It seemed rather perplexing, because only that after- 
noon I had talked with a close friend of Herr X. He 
had given me the X address and suggested that I call. 
It was strange that he had not known about the death of 
someone in the X family. I was on the point of leaving 
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when I decided to ring the bell and leave my card. The 
next time that I came to Danzig I would call again. 
Furthermore, I was suspicious about the affair, because 
only one room in the house showed a light. Why wasn’t 
the house open to visitors? 

I rang the bell and waited. Several minutes passed 
without any response. So I rang again and waited. Still 
no one answered the ring. Examining the door, I found — 
a heavy iron knocker, probably not in regular use. It 
occurred to me that perhaps the bell was out of com. 
mission. After thumping the knocker rather vigorously © 
I stepped back and waited. Presently a little trap door 
within the door frame opened, and the face of a fright- 
ened young woman looked out at me. “What do you 
want?” she asked. 

I gave her my card and explained as best I could that 
I had come to call on Herr X but that, on finding there 
was a death in his home, I simply wished to express my 
sympathy. The young woman looked at my card and 
gave a little exclamation of surprise. “Oh, you are an 
American!” she said in English. ““Won’t you please 
come in? Herr X will be glad to see you.” 

She unbolted the door and held it open for me to 
enter. Leading the way with her little lantern, she 
guided me up a flight of stairs and asked me to sit down 
in the library. Excusing herself, she retired. As I looked 
around it seemed hard to believe that there was a death 
in the house. Except for the wreath on the door there 
was nothing to indicate the passing of one of the family. 
A minute later Herr X entered the room, smiling and 
holding out his hand. “I’m so glad you came. Herr Y 
sent you, no doubt?” 

I told him that I had talked with Herr Y only that 
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afternoon but that our mutual friend had apparently 
not known of the death in Herr X’s home. Under the 
circumstances it was an intrusion for me to come in, but 
I hoped that Herr X would understand that I had 
wanted to leave my card and express my sympathy. 

He laughed a nervous, strained little laugh, and the 
young woman, whom he introduced as his wife, smiled 
wanly. “Oh, there is no death in our home yet.” He 
stressed the word “‘yet” so strongly that I looked at him 
in surprise. “I guess that you didn’t examine the card 
attached to the wreath,” he continued. “If you had read 
it you would have learned that no one in this house 
has died yet but that someone here will die unless he 
changes his ways. It is a warning from the Danzig 
Nazis to cease my political affiliations with the Social 
Democratic Opposition.” 

We passed an hour talking about the situation in 
Danzig. I had never met a more gentle pair of young 
people, liberal, intelligent and obviously sincere. They 
were loyal Danzig citizens and loyal Germans, but op- 
posed to the regimentation and terrorism of National 
Socialism. Their faces clearly showed the strain they 
lived under, the uncertainty of every minute of life. 
They had been warned only a few minutes before my 
arrival by a squad of S.A. men who put the wreath on 
the door. ‘‘We never know from one minute to the next 

. .” said my host significantly. 

They told me of their hopes that the League would 
be able to stop Mussolini in Ethiopia, because that 
would strengthen the League’s position in Danzig. And 
only a strong League could save them from eventual 
imprisonment or death. ‘‘We accepted the League’s as- 
surances that Geneva would support our Social Demo- 
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cratic defense of the Danzig constitution,” Herr X ex- 
plained. “(My wife and I have gone too far to retreat. 
We could not do so now, even if we wished. All we can. 
do is hope that the great democracies will influence the 
League to carry out the promises its high commissioner 
has made to us members of the anti-Nazi Opposition.” 

As I left Herr X’s home I glanced at the card pinned 
on the wreath. Just as he had told me, it was inscribed © 
with the warning that a “traitor” in that house would — 
die unless he stopped his “‘treasonable work” at once. 

The strain of sitting under the Nazi sword of Damo- 
cles must be a frightful experience. The faces of the 
leaders of the anti-Nazi Opposition clearly tell the 
story of the life they have led more graphically than — 
any words they could utter. They have known that they 
were under constant surveillance, that they lived in a 
trap which could be sprung on them any minute. One 
Danzig professional man, explaining the methods of 
the Gestapo, told of his experience with wire tapping. 
While he was talking over his office telephone one day 
with a client he was suddenly astounded to hear his 
wife’s voice speaking to a friend from her home. The 
explanation was that a wire tapper had been assigned — 
to cover the office and home telephones and the wires 
had been crossed. The victim thus was unexpectedly 
warned of the eavesdropping that betrayed his words to 
the Gestapo. 

Even the office of the high commissioner of the 
League of Nations is carefully watched by the Gestapo. 
In 1936 the Nazis became so bold in their defiance of 
the League that they made little pretense of hiding their 
surveillance of the League headquarters. It almost 
amounted to a siege. On a call on Mr Sean Lester, the 
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high commissioner, I noted a man standing just outside 
the door, taking down information about all callers. An 
anti-Nazi who happened in at League headquarters was 
certain of being questioned by the Gestapo, if nothing 
worse happened to him. 

One method of Nazi terrorism is to take an opponent 
into “protective custody” (Schutzhaft). The victim 
drops out of sight for weeks or months, in some cases 
forever. Such members of the anti-Nazi Opposition as 
Dr Stachmik, head of the Catholic Center party, Dr 
Blavier, chairman of the Nationalist party, and Herr 
Brill, the Social Democratic leader, have been impris- 
oned under the name of “protective custody.” In the 
case of Dr Blavier, he was threatened with permanent 
imprisonment in an insane asylum unless he resigned his 
seat in the Volkstag and renounced his leadership of 
the Nationalists. 

During the five-year period preceding its dissolution 
in October 1937, the role of the anti-Nazi Opposition 
grew increasingly more difficult. In the ranks of the 
groups opposing National Socialism in Danzig were 
arrayed the Nationalists, the Catholic Centrists, the 
Social Democrats and the Communists. The latter have 
not been strong enough in the Free City to offer effective 
resistance to the Nazis and they have not been strictly 
part of the Opposition. Although the Poles are not 
friendly to the Nazis they have held themselves aloof 
from the Opposition and have not belonged to the 
anti-Nazi front. 

As long as the Opposition could publish their news- 
papers they had a means to combat Nazi propaganda. 
But once the anti-Nazi publications were closed, Nation- 
alists, Centrists and Social Democrats had no way to 
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counteract the avalanche of National Socialist propa- 
ganda flowing into the Free City from the Reich. The 
notorious Julius Streicher’s anti-Semitic Stiirmer is_ 
hawked by Nazis (it is not wise for a Danzig citizen 
to refuse to buy it), and the visitor sees its slogan “Die 
Juden sind unser Unglick [The Jews are our misfor- 
tune]! posted all over the Free City. 

The Jewish population of Danzig finds its lot increas- 
ingly arduous. Some of the Jewish families have lived in 
Danzig for hundreds of years; they consider themselves 
Germans; most of them had relatives in the military 
service of the Reich during the war. Although a large 
proportion of the Jews in the Free City have been mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic party some have been 
Nationalists. In August 1936 an anti-Jewish boycott 
received the approval of the Free City’s Supreme 
Court. A protest was made by Danzig Jews against a 
poster displayed in the municipal health-insurance office 
urging people to boycott Jewish merchants. The Nazi- 
controlled court dismissed the protest on the ground 
that the boycott, as part of the National Socialist 
party’s anti-Semitic campaign, was legal. It is hardly 
necessary to add that little justice is dispensed by such 
a caricature court, either to non-Nazi Aryans or to non- 
Aryans who must come before it. 

One method of bankrupting a Jewish business estab- — 
lishment is to seize all assets on the ground of collecting 
“unpaid taxes.” Another means of seizing property 
owned by Jews was demonstrated by the Danzig police 
when they confiscated bank deposits to “prevent the — 
flight of Jewish capital.” A “ghetto market” was estab- 
lished for Jewish venders, and non-Jewish citizens were 
warned against patronizing the non-Aryan section. 
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Even in the municipal baths Jews are restricted to cer- 
tain stated days. 

During October 1937 anti-Semitic rioting in the Free 
City caused the destruction of Jewish property worth 
many thousands of dollars. But Herr Albert Forster, 
the Nazi leader in Danzig who calls himself ‘Julius 
Streicher’s beloved disciple”, questioned the effective- 
ness of beating Jews and destroying their property. In 
his opinion the boycott works greater suffering and is 
consequently preferable to window smashing. 

But not all the violence in Danzig has by any means 
been directed against Jews. An example of bloody riot- 
ing by the Nazis against their conservative Aryan op- 
ponents took place on June 12, 1936. On that evening 
I left my Danzig hotel about ten-thirty and strolled 
through the Tépfergasse, the Kohlen Markt and the 
Langgasse to the Café Vaterland. I noticed as I passed 
along one block of the Tépfergasse that green-clad civil 
police were driving young men out of several doorways, 
but I paid no particular attention to this happening. It 
seemed a reasonable measure to break up loafing and 
send the idlers homeward. Arriving at the Vaterland, I 
found that usually thronged café almost deserted. Only 
three customers were there. The orchestra was playing 
to an expanse of empty tables and dance floor. The 
music seemed much louder than usual, but that, it oc- 
curred to me, was probably to be accounted for by the 
emptiness of the place. 

The atmosphere of the Vaterland that evening was 
so depressing that I remained only long enough to drink 
some hot chocolate. Then I retraced my steps through 
the Langgasse and the Kohlen Markt. As I passed 
along these streets it was only eleven o'clock, yet they 
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were almost deserted. It seemed strange, because 
usually on a summer’s night Danzig’s streets are fu 
of strollers until early morning. But not on this par- 
ticular evening. Suddenly I heard shots in the direction 
of the Tépfergasse. | 
Hurrying onward, I entered the Topfergasse and 
saw an extraordinary spectacle ahead. The block in 
which the loafers had been hustled out of doorways 
was jammed with a shouting, milling swarm of men, 
Some of the mob were shooting at windows of a build- 
ing in the middle of the block upon which the attack — 
was converging. As I arrived at the scene I could hear 
sounds of breaking glass, shouts and crashes inside the - 
building. Then I caught sight of men on neighboring 
roofs, some of whom were entering the beleaguered — 
building through upper-story windows. Brown Shirts 
were by this time swarming through a front door that 
had been demolished by their axes. 
The sight of S.A. men storming a building led me © 
to suspect that they were staging a pogrom against Jew- 
ish inhabitants of the house. Then I caught sight of — 
words on the front of the building—St Josef’s Haus. 
That certainly did not look like the name of a Jewish 
establishment. Incautiously I asked a policeman on the 
edge of the crowd what was happening. He stared at me 
in amazement, then moved away from me as if I had 
the plague. I tried to find out something from two other 
members of the crowd, but with the same result. 
Obviously Storm Troopers were winning the battle 
inside the building. The shooting stopped, the shouting” 
died down and there was less bediam. Presently a dead 
S.A. man was carried out of the building. His head had 
been split open down almost to the neck, apparently 
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with an ax. His face was in such a ghastly state that 
only a close friend could have recognized him. More 
men were carried out of the building. Ambulances ar- 
rived and took them away. Other casualties staggered 
out into the street or were led away by comrades. All of 
a sudden the police went into action, but not against the 
rioters. They seized several young fellows in the crowd 
and began to beat them. 

I walked back to the Holz Markt and by way of the 
Elizabethwall to my hotel. The night clerk could give 
me no particulars about the riot. He knew that the S.A. 
had attacked a building in a near-by block, but he could 
not leave the hotel to find out what was happening. And 
he confided that he was too wise to have gone, even if 
he had been free to leave. So I went to bed reluctantly 
without knowing just what had happened. 

Farly in the morning I learned what had taken place 
in the Tépfergasse. A group of Nationalists, composed 
of Danzig’s upper-class citizens, had been holding a 
meeting in St Josef’s Haus, a Catholic restaurant. Al- 
though the participants had tried to keep their gather- 
ing a secret and had met in a private dining room on the 
second floor, somehow the word got out. Shortly before 
eleven they had been attacked by a large contingent of 
Brown Shirts. Unwilling to be beaten without offering 
resistance, the Nationalists fought back so fiercely that 
one S.A. man was killed and many on both sides were 
seriously injured. 

Strangely enough the dead Brown Shirt whom I had 
seen carried out was named Deskowski, a name that is 
hardly Teutonic, The ethnic mixtures in many parts of 
Europe are so scrambled that the Nazi claims of Ger- 
man racial purity seem a little worse than preposterous. 
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The day following the St Josef’s Haus riot, Danzig — 
seethed with excitement. Brown Shirts swarmed ~ 
through the streets in a demonstration of force, attack- 
ing anyone who did not salute the swastika. Many Free — 
City citizens were beaten, and the violence was un- 
checked and unreproved. But that evening some S.A. 
men attacked a group of Polish schoolboys. This time 
the Polish commissioner, Casimir Papée, protested so 
vigorously to the Nazi Senate that damages were paid 
the victims. Much as the Danzig Nazis hated the Poles, 
they could not disregard orders from Berlin. And high 
politics in the Reich required a settlement with Poland. 

On June 14 Deskowski was buried. About nine thou- 
sand uniformed members of the Nazi organizations 
paraded in the procession. The Free City resounded all 
that day to the roll of their drums and the clank of their 
boots on the cobbled streets. Herr Lutze, chief of staff 
of the Berlin Brown Shirts, Herr Himmler, chief of the 
Reich’s Gestapo and the Schutzstaffel, and other Nazi 
officials came to Danzig to lend their prestige to the oc- 
casion. Herr Forster, Nazi district leader (Gauleiter) 
and personal representative of Chancellor Hitler, de- 
nounced the “terrorism” of the Opposition. The ‘“‘ter- 
rorism” of the almost helpless men and women who 
composed the anti-Nazi groups! 

Herr Forster, a young Bavarian, was one of Hitler’s 
earliest followers. When the Fuehrer came to power he 
rewarded his supporter by making him chief of the Nazi 
forces in the Free City, though Forster, as a native of 
southwestern Germany, had no knowledge of affairs 
in Danzig. The Gauleiter did, however, understand 
Nazi methods, Nazi policies and Nazi discipline. These 
qualifications fitted him for his job—anywhere. 
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The president of the Danzig Senate, Dr Arthur 

Greiser, had no less rapid a rise than Forster. A few 

; years before Hitler came to power Greiser was running 
a motorboat which carried passengers back and forth 
between the shore at Zoppot and the steamers anchored 

a quarter of a mile out in the Baltic. Not many years 
after Greiser gave up his job ferrying passengers at 
Zoppot he was winning world notoriety at Geneva. This 
is the Greiser who made a defiant speech before the as- 

sembly of the League of Nations in July 1936 and 
brought the tirade to a climax by a gesture usually not 

\ made in polite society. A conservative London news- 
} paper stated that the Danzig Nazi ‘‘cocked a snook” in 
the presence of Anthony Eden, Foreign Minister Beck 

and other League delegates. Cartoons of Greiser, his 

hand raised fanwise to his face, appeared in publications 

all over Europe. Neutral observers were disgusted. The 


Reich and Danzig Nazis were delighted; they ap- 
plauded the ex-boatman of Zoppot. 
The forenoon following the St Josef’s Haus riot I 


had a nine o'clock appointment with Dr Herbert Blume, 
of the Nazi Senate Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Herr Blume carries the title of Regierungsrat in der 
Abteilung fiir Auswartige Angelegenheiten des Senats 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. When I inquired about the 
riot in the Tépfergasse he looked puzzled. What riot 
did I mean? I told him what I had seen. He looked 
astounded. Surely I must be joking. There were no riots 
in Danzig. It was a peaceful city. He was too courteous 
to dispute my word, but it was clear that he wanted to 
convey to me that he thought I must be mistaken. 
‘“‘Wouldn’t you like to look at some of my maps, Mr 
Wolfe?” 
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When he explains a map Dr Blume is in his element. — 
He has dozens of them, large, well-drawn delineations 
of Central Europe. “Look!’? he exclaims excitedly. 
“Look at that boundary! When they made that boun- 
dary at Versailles they should have placed it in the mid- 
dle of the Vistula. But what did they do? They put it 
on the eastern shore of the river. Look at this!’ He 
almost screams with excitement. ‘When our German 
farmers want to water their cows they must go into 
Poland to do it!” 

Quite another type of Nazi official is Dr Ulrich Bee- 
litz, who carries the title of Geschaftsfihrer des Dan- 
ziger Heimatdienstes. He sent an invitation to me one 
day to call upon him in his office. I found him a tall, 
handsome young man with the carriage of an athlete. 
He spoke excellent English and pointed to shelves of 
English and American books and magazines. Explain- 
ing that he stood ready to supply me with any informa- 
tion I needed about Danzig, he offered his services. I 
thanked him and said that he could help me by telling 
me where I could get a copy of a certain song I had 
heard so much in Danzig. He bowed and said it would 
be a pleasure to give me this information. 

I repeated the words sung by the Storm Troopers 
who paraded past Dr Schacht: “Und heute gehért uns 
Deutschland, und morgen die ganze Welt!” Dr Bee- 
litz looked puzzled and pained. He had never heard of 
such a song. But surely there was some historical or 
economic information I needed about Danzig. He 
would be so glad to obtain it for me. I thanked him and 
said that at the time all I was looking for was a copy of 
the song that contained those words. He looked still 
more puzzled; his face showed just the trace of a frown. 
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He had never heard those words before. Had I ever 

heard of the Hanseatic League? Where did I intend to 
> go from Danzig? Perhaps he could give me a letter of 
introduction to someone at my next stop. 

There was no point in taking any more of Herr Dr 
Beelitz’s time, so I thanked him for his thoughtfulness 

and left. Later I obtained a copy of the Nazi song in 
question, the “Siegeslied.”” And I learned on good au- 
thority that Dr Beelitz was a member of the S.A., one of 
the marchers who sang: “And today we rule Germany, 
and tomorrow the whole world!” He is a good actor in 
an international drama involving millions of players. 

The Reich can oust the League of Nations repre- 
sentative from Danzig whenever Hitler needs a foreign 
incident to divert German minds from home troubles, 
an ancient subterfuge of dictatorial regimes. But he 
cannot so easily eliminate Poland’s privileges in the 
Free City. With Danzig’s foreign relations entrusted 
to Poland, the Poles have a peculiar status there. More- 
over, the railways of Danzig and its hinterland are part 
of the Polish state railway system. For political, eco- 
nomic and military reasons the Poles have been unwill- 
ing to give up these prerogatives without heavy com- 
pensation. 

When the League went into the eclipse caused by the 
casting of Mussolini’s shadow across Ethiopia, the 
Reich seized the opportunity to institute conscription in 
the Free City. Young men of military age are now re- 
quired to report to the police who ascertain whether 
the recruits are “German Aryans.” Those who pass this 
test are sent on to the Reich to enter the German regu- 
lar army for intensive training. Any youth who does 
not follow this procedure is dropped from the Nazi 
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labor organization and finds himself unable to obtain 
employment. Taking advantage of French internal 
troubles and British preoccupation with the Italian 
challenge, the Reich started drawing thousands of 
young men from Danzig into the Wehrmacht. Thus 
has Germany taken another measure to “co-ordinate” 
the policies of Danzig with those of the Third Reich. 

A so-called free city, under supervision of the League 
of Nations, whose foreign affairs are entrusted to 
Poland, and whose government is Nazi—these are the 
ingredients of trouble. And when such a city’s geo- 
graphical position greatly exaggerates its political im- 
portance you have the setting for international conflict. 
As Lord Robert Cecil has said, the Danzig situation 
is a “‘symptom of war.” 

When the Danzig Nazis dissolved the Catholic Cen- 
trist party on October 21, 1937, the final remnant of 
the anti-Nazi Opposition disappeared. The Berliner 
Tageblatt could rejoice: “The last obstacle to the con- 
solidation of German rule in Danzig has been elimi- 
nated.” The so-called Free City had become a one- 
party area, the first Nazi totalitarian state outside the 
borders of the Third Reich. Hitler’s “parliamentary” 
methods have proved to be so successful in Danzig that 
they are being used today in Austria, Bohemia, Lith- 
uania and perhaps elsewhere. What has happened in 
Danzig is happening in other parts of Europe. 











CHAPTER Vil 


Poland—Europe’s Barometer 


Evens POLISH SCHOOLBOY realizes the peril of his 
country’s geographical position. He knows that his land 
lives in the shadow of a powerful Nazi dictatorship on 
the west and a vast Communist authoritarian state on 
the east. He is born into the fear that is in the back of 
every Pole’s mind, the dread that these mighty neigh- 
bors may repeat the Partition of 1772. 

The most eastern of Western nations, Poland has 
many times stood as the first line of defense against in- 
vasions from the East. At Lignica, in 1241, Henry the 
Pious and his Christian knights all perished on the 
battlefield, but their sacrifice saved the West from the 
Tartar scourge. Daily the notes of a bugle are blown 
from St Mary’s Church in Krakow, notes that stop 
abruptly, as if the bugler had been stricken in the course 
of his call. It is a poignant ritual that recalls to Polish 
memories the sentinel of almost seven centuries ago 
whose bugle sounded warning of a Tartar attack, a 
warning suddenly cut off by a Tartar arrow that pierced 
the bugler’s throat. Tartar, Turk, Slav and Teuton— 
they have all invaded Poland. 

Since the war the Poles have been eager to carry for- 
ward their work of reconstruction, to revive provinces 
that were ravaged by war from 1914 to 1920. They 
have enormous problems on their hands: the co-ordina- 
tion of their western industrial areas with their less 
favored eastern agricultural territory, the solution of 
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minorities questions, the removal of antagonisms be- 
tween German, Austrian and Russian Poland engen- 
dered by a century and a half of existence under three 
alien rules. But most important of all Polish problems 
is the perennial question of national security. 

Poland’s foreign policy is little understood in other 
countries. Possibly there is more confusion in the public 
mind about Warsaw’s international relations than there 
is about those of any other capital. Rumors that Poland 
has entered the German alignment, contradictory re- 
ports the following day that Warsaw stands irrevocably 
with Paris—these and similar speculations are given 
widespread circulation. The rumors, speculations and 
confusion about Polish foreign policies create bizarre 
distortions of Polish aspirations; they often portray 
Poland’s leaders as madmen and adventurers. 

In spite of sensational gossip Poland’s foreign poli- 
cies are remarkably consistent. Despite their apparently 
zigzag course they actually follow a line toward a 
goal. That goal is the independence of Poland and the 
inviolability of ‘her frontiers. One may disagree with 
Poland’s policies; one may disapprove utterly of her 
methods; one may believe that she is following a path 
that leads to disaster. Even so, one must admit that the 
motivating force of these policies is a burning patriot- 
ism and that the men who direct these policies are 
dealing with almost unbelievably difficult problems. 

Colonel Josef Beck, Poland’s foreign minister, ex- 
plains that “our foreign policy is the application to 
international problems of the realistic and constructive 
thought of Marshal Pilsudski.” 

The late marshal, who died in 1935, was the chief 
architect of the new Poland which rose from the ruins 
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of the war. Not even his bitterest enemies could accuse 
Pilsudski of selfish motives. He had one consuming 
passion: the liberation of Poland. Years spent in Czar- 
ist prison camps failed to break his patriotic spirit; 
years of suffering in Siberia prepared him spiritually for 
the role of Polish liberator. Although his Polish Legion 
served on the side of the Central Powers against Russia 
he made it clear to everybody that he was fighting for 
an independent Poland. This undisguised determination 
to restore the Polish nation led the Germans to im- 
prison him in 1917 in the fortress of Magdeburg, where 
he languished till the end of the war. 

It was Pilsudski who supplied the leadership of the 
new Poland; it was Pilsudski who commanded Poland’s 
hard-pressed soldiers when they turned back the Rus- 
sians, in August 1920, at the gates of Warsaw. When 
Europe doubted that this poverty-stricken nation could 
unite its remnants and present a solid front to a field of 
enemies, Pilsudski stood firm. His country was at odds 
with Czechoslovakia over Teschen, at odds with Ger- 
many over the territories of Upper Silesia and the Cor- 
ridor, at odds with Lithuania over Vilna, on bad terms 
with Russia over a long list of issues. 

By 1923 conditions in Poland had improved so much 
that the marshal retired to private life. But three years 
later governmental chaos compelled him to take part 
again in politics. Poland was again confronted by the 
enemy that had so often laid her low in the past—in- 
ternal dissension. The various factions could not pull 
together. They were weakening the internal structure 
and inviting attack by foreign enemies. In this situation 
nearly all Poles were relieved to have Pilsudski take 
charge of the country. He was the one strong personal- 
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ity around whom the various quarreling factions could — 
unite. 

The marshal insisted on directing Polish foreign 
policies—in fact it might be said that he personified 
those foreign policies. His consuming distrust of Russia 
was a basic principle of his international relations. That 
Russia had become a Communist state had little to do 
with the marshal’s hatred of Muscovy. Had the Czar 
still reigned in St Petersburg, Pilsudski would have felt 
the same way about his great Slavic neighbor. To him 
Russia was the archenemy of Poland, the nation which 
had enslaved and massacred his people. The vast, 
sprawling Russian Empire was not, in Pilsudski’s eyes, 
a true member of the Slavic family. For the marshal 
believed that the Russian is part Tartar, a descendant 
of Batu, grandson of Genghis Khan, who swept across 
Russia and brought fire and sword into Poland in 1241. 
“Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar!” was the 
alpha and omega of Pilsudski’s Russian credo. 

But during the early thirties the marshal realized 
that his most immediate threat came from the west. 
The Reich was thinking increasingly in terms of frontier 
revision, and rectification of her Polish frontier. In the 
early postwar era the Germans had not taken the Poles 
seriously. Teutons conceded that individually Poles are 
talented singers, artists, actors, but collectively are not 
destined to be a great power. In due time the stray 
sheep of the Corridor would wander back into the Ger- 
man fold. As the years passed, this German conception 
of Poland faded. Berlin had to swallow the truth that 
Poles are passionately nationalistic, that they will fight 
to the death to hold their territory. Pilsudski encour- 
aged this new German understanding of Poland. 
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It was an uneasy Poland that watched Adolf Hitler 
make his bid for power. In comparison with the block of 
former German territory now held by Poland, those 
slices of Eupen and Malmedy handed to Belgium, 
Memel in the hands of Lithuania, even Alsace and Lor- 
raine, were not important. Moreover, those smaller 
strips did not affect the cohesion of the Reich. Poland’s 
portion of the Versailles territorial distributions, how- 
ever, cut Germany in two and made East Prussia a Teu- 
tonic island in the midst of a Slavic and Lithuanian sea. 
Hitler promised to regain the Corridor for the Reich. 
The Nazi leader’s speeches made a profound impres- 
sion in Poland. 

Pilsudski began preparing grimly for the time when 
he would have to fight again. He was not afraid of any 
enemy singly, but he recognized the desperate handicaps 
of combat if he were forced to wage war simultaneously 
on his eastern and western frontiers. No one could 
doubt the valor of Polish armies. The Poles had 
smashed the great military power of the Teutonic 
Knights at Grinwald in 1410; King Jan Sobieski and his 
Polish cavalry had routed the Moslem hosts beneath 
the walls of Vienna in 1683. But there was everything 
to lose by policies that would lay Poland open to attack 
from two major enemies at the same time. Pilsudski 
knew, moreover, that a war with either of his large 
neighbors would be an invitation to the Lithuanians to 
try to regain Vilna immediately. 

To protect his back from Russian attack while he 
concentrated his strength against Germany, Pilsudski 
opened negotiations with the Soviet for a nonaggression 
pact. Although Berlin and Moscow had been on cordial 
terms since these two capitals had signed the Treaty 
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of Rapallo, a pact that wrecked the Genoa Conference, — 
the Russians were not at ease about Hitler. The Fuehr- — 
er’s violent denunciation of Communism and his widely 
suspected ambitions to acquire the Ukraine destroyed — 
the once friendly relations between the Reich and the 
Soviet. 

A further incentive for the Russians to come to terms 
with the Poles was Japan’s aggressive campaign in 
Manchuria which cast a shadow over the Siberian mari- 
time provinces of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet was in some- 
what the same position as Poland; it was confronted by 
the danger of war on two fronts. Under these condi- 
tions Moscow welcomed the opportunity to negotiate 
a nonaggression pact with Warsaw. Pilsudski wanted to 
prevent Germany from obtaining Soviet help against 
Poland; Stalin wanted to thwart a move by Hitler or 
the Mikado to gain Polish help against Russia. The 
two aims meshed perfectly. The expansionist policies 
of Germany and Japan had contrived to bring about 
improved relations between two traditional enemies, 
Pole and Muscovite. The Polish-Soviet nonaggression 
pact was signed in Moscow on July 25, 1932. 

This was six months and five days before Hitler be- 
came Reichschancellor. Farsighted Pilsudski was look- 
ing ahead. At a time when Western observers were say- 
ing that Hitler had shot his bolt, that the Austrian 
agitator never could become ruler of the German Reich, 
the wily marshal of Poland was formulating his strat- 
egy to resist the threatened Nazi onslaught. 

In the following September Hitler’s legions staged 
a gigantic demonstration in Danzig disguised as a 
“sports ratly.”” The notorious Captain Roehm, chief of 
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staff of the Brown Shirts, went from Berlin to the Free 
City and exhorted the Nazi forces in Danzig to co- 
ordinate themselves more closely with National Social- 
ists in the Reich “in order to fight for the liberation 
of the Free City.”” Everybody knew that the speech 
was aimed against Poland. 

When Hitler came to power relations between Ger- 
many and Poland became dangerously strained. All 
Europe watched for the expected outbreak of violence 
on that long German-Polish frontier which winds south- 
ward from the Baltic to Czechoslovakia. In Germany 
the victorious Brown Shirts were marching, demon- 
strating and calling for action to avenge the ‘‘crime”’ 
of the Polish Corridor. 

At the town of Schneidemuehl on April 13, 1933, 
a provocative meeting was held to dedicate a statue 
only a few hundred feet from the Polish boundary. 
The statue represents a German woman looking toward 
the former German provinces in Poland. At her feet 
an exhortation was inscribed: ‘‘Never forget, German, 
what blind hatred robbed you of. Await the hour that 
will expiate the shame of the bleeding frontier.” 

The strain between Berlin and Warsaw was reach- 
ing a crisis. Pilsudski realized that affairs could not 
go on indefinitely as they had been going since the 
Nazis came into power. If Poland and Germany were 
to fight, the marshal wanted to have something to say 
about the time and place of the encounter. The Reich 
had more than double the population of Poland and a 
vastly greater industrial machine. Time would, there- 
fore, progressively favor Germany as Hitler built up 
his military organization. Pilsudski decided to act. 
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Poland and France were bound together by an al- 
liance, so the marshal turned to France and suggested 
a “preventive” war against Germany to break the rising 
power of Hitler and stop the Reich’s threat of revision. 
The French manifested indecision. According to those 
close to Pilsudski he bluntly told the French: “Either 
take vigorous action to crush Hitler, in which event 
you can count on the full armed support of Poland, or 
leave my hands free to deal with Germany as best I 
can.” 

But France could not make up her mind to co-operate 
with her vigorous ally against the common enemy. 
Undaunted by this hesitancy, Pilsudski determined to 
play a lone hand. If Hitler wanted war he could have 
it. Poland was strong enough, the marshal believed, to 
wage a conflict alone against the Third Reich. Through 
his minister in Berlin, Pilsudski sent word to the 
Fuehrer to make up his mind what he wanted, war 
or peace. Germany could have either. But she could 
not have continued freedom to wage a propaganda war 
against Poland. 

Pilsudski’s secret ultimatum forced Hitler to come 
to a decision. He would have to shelve his pledges to 
regain the Corridor, or he would have to fight a war 
for which he was unprepared, a conflict that would 
probably bring in France and some of the smaller states 
against him. He could not hope to win against such 
overwhelming odds. Furthermore, the strategy of his 
eastern orientation demanded a neutral Poland, at 
least in its early stages. If he could come to terms with 
the Poles he would have greater freedom of action 
in Austria, in Czechoslovakia and farther down the 
Danube. A neutral Poland would, moreover, be a de- 
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fensive bulwark against the Soviet armies which some 
day might try to go to the aid of the Czechs. 

French indecision disillusioned Pilsudski and helped 
Hitler. Moreover, the Four-Power Pact, advocated 
by Mussolini, was receiving consideration in Paris. The 
pact was to be signed by Britain, France, Italy and 
Germany, a veritable directory of Europe, a coalition 
somewhat like the Quadruple Alliance that was formed 
in 1815 by England, Russia, Prussia and Austria. In 
the Four-Power Pact Poland saw nothing less than 
an attempt by the great powers to settle their quarrels 
at the expense of the smaller nations. Warsaw regarded 
the attitude of Paris toward the pact as a betrayal 
of Poland. The Poles were furious; they would have 
nothing to do with such a coalition. 

Pilsudski now responded to Hitler’s overtures for 
a relaxation of the strain in their relations. In May 
1933 an agreement was reached between Berlin and 
Warsaw which bound both parties to keep within the 
bounds of existing treaties. The Poles were skeptical 
about the permanence of the improvement, although 
they could not help but admit that the strain along the 
German-Polish frontier immediately lessened after 
adoption of the agreement. It dissipated the recent 
conviction that an early war between the Reich and 
Poland was inevitable. And it paved the way for fur- 
ther agreements between the two countries. 

Realists like Pilsudski perceived that the time to stop 
Nazi Germany was in 1933, when the transformation 
of the Reichswehr into a large conscript army was only 
getting under way. But France was then torn by 
political dissension, Britain was confronted by empire 
problems, and all Europe was struggling against the 
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economic depression. The marshal of Poland decided — 
not to reject the overtures from Berlin for a further — 
move toward reconciliation. : 

The following January, 1934, Europe was taken — 
aback when the Reich and Poland signed a ten-year — 
nonaggression pact. Each signatory was bound to re- — 
frain from using force in dealing with the other for 
a decade. Both parties got what they wanted. Hitler — 
could now speed up his rearmament without danger 
of attack from Poland. Pilsudski could strengthen his 
position in the Corridor against the day when that 
question would inevitably be reopened by Berlin. 

But all was not yet quiet on the Polish diplomatic 
front. Shortly after the Polish-German agreement, 
trouble between Poles and Czechs flared up in the 
Teschen frontier district where there had been fighting 
between these Slavic neighbors in the early postwar era. 
Warsaw charged the Czechs with oppressing the Polish 
minority in Teschen. Prague retorted by accusing the 
Poles of stirring up dissension among the citizens of 
that district. Charges and countercharges were hurled 
back and forth between Warsaw and Prague. A mob 
of Polish students stoned the Czechoslovak Leggtion 
in Warsaw, breaking windows and further inflaming 
public opinion in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Into this arena of discord Barthou, of France, and 
Litvinoff, of the Soviet Union, tossed their proposal 
of an “Eastern Locarno”, a mutual-assistance pact that 
was to include France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States. Germany would 
be invited to join. The plan was a bold step to nail 
down the frontiers of eastern Europe. Every observer. 
knew that it was formulated against German aggres- 
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sion. It was to be, in effect, an alliance of countries 
that stood in danger of attack by the Reich. But the 
pact’s sponsors did not take into account the feuds 
within the ranks of the proposed membership. Pact 
sponsors have yet to learn that, while Gaul may be 
divided into three parts, three parts may not wish to 
make a Gaul. 

Poland was immediately unfriendly to the pact. 
“What!” exclaimed the Poles. “Why should we guar- 
antee the territorial integrity of nations that would 
not move a single soldier to help us? We'll have none 
of this pact!” 

Pilsudski and his advisers, certain that Germany 
would someday attack Czechoslovakia, declined to 
enter an agreement that would automatically involve 
Poland in the conflict. Their refusal was rooted in the 
conviction that when the inevitable showdown comes 
between Germany and Poland over the Corridor, the 
Czechs, Lithuanians, and perhaps the French, will not 
lift a hand in support of Poland. The Poles would have 
to fight their own battle, so why not postpone a clash 
with the Reich as long as possible? 

Proponents of the pact bitterly blamed Colonel Beck 
for Poland’s rejection of the “Eastern Locarno.” 

Yet the foreign minister was merely carrying out the 
policies of his chief, Marshal Pilsudski. As long as the 
Polish military and political leader lived he formulated 
the nation’s foreign policies. And those who knew the 
marshal’s passionate nationalism could never be led 
to believe that he was a cat’s-paw for the German 
octopus. 

When Pilsudski died in May 1935 Polish foreign 
policies passed into the hands of Beck, who pledged 
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himself to carry them forward along the lines marked 
out by the marshal. Hated in Paris, distrusted in Ber- 
lin, Moscow and Prague, feared in Kovno, admired 
in Budapest and Bucharest, Colonel Beck set out to 
walk the diplomatic tightrope without Pilsudski’s 
guidance. How was he to keep his diplomatic equilib- 
rium between the Reich and the Soviet in the face 
of Europe’s political whirlwinds ? 


CHAPTER Vill 


Poland Walks the Tightrope 


_— HITLER HAS clamped down the lid on the Nazi 
propaganda mills that used to grind out hymns of hate 
against Poland, there is in the Reich just as strong a 
determination to possess the Corridor as there is in 
Poland. The unlayable ghost of the Corridor has been 
interred in a shallow grave dug by the cynical strategists 
of Pan-German power politics, but the ghost will rise 
again. Though almost forgotten by a Europe that has 
been intently watching Ethiopia, Spain and China, the 
ghost of the Corridor will stalk again through the 
chancelleries of the great powers. 

As long as Berlin and Moscow remain mutually hos- 
tile it may be possible for Poland to hold the balance of 
power. But every informed Pole fears that sometime 
these giants may get together long enough to repeat 
the Partition of 1772. By watching Warsaw closely it 
is, therefore, possible to estimate the degree of hostility 
or friendliness between the Nazi and Communist states. 
For just as Danzig is a barometer that registers the 
relationship between the Reich and Poland, so does 
Warsaw serve as a barometer which indicates the rela- 
tionship between the Reich and the Soviet. 

Realizing that present relations with Germany are 
only a truce, a truce that will be broken whenever Hitler 
thinks that the time is opportune to resume his drive 
to seize the Corridor, the Poles are not idle. Indeed, 
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the Baltic end of the Corridor (Pomorze) is a beehive 
of industry. It hums with activity. Poles are tremen- 
dously proud of Gdynia, their wonder city which in a 
few brief years has passed, in volume of traffic, such 
old and established ports as Copenhagen, Danzig, 
Riga, Stockholm, Helsingfors and Leningrad. 

Polish pride in Gdynia makes the rumors that Poland 
will abandon the Corridor seem preposterous. On the 
contrary, the Poles are entrenching their position in the 
Corridor as if they expect a siege. By exerting pressure 
against the German minority in the Corridor, Poland 
has steadily diminished the Teutonic percentage. In- 
deed, official Polish statistics show that, according 
to the percentage of Poles to the total population, 
Pomorze stands fourth among the sixteen voivodships 
in the republic. According to the census of 1931, the 
latest official data available, the Poles formed 89.8 
per cent of the Pomorze population, while the Ger- 
mans formed only 9.8 per cent. Before the German- 
Polish pact expires there may be no Teutons left in 
the Corridor. 

But even if there is not one German living in 
Pomorze the old conflict between the Reich and Poland 
will remain. For it is a struggle that revolves around 
greater issues than the percentages of national minori- 
ties living on this ancient battleground. 

The harbor of Gdynia is protected from the sea by 
the long finger of Hel, a peninsula that juts out into 
the Baltic as if especially made to guard the port. The 
Bay of Puck, which it almost encloses, could easily hold 
all the navies in the world. A few years ago the beaches 
of Hel were gay with the bright bathing suits and 
striped beach tents of summer visitors who came there 
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to enjoy the sun and cool Baltic breezes. But since the 
rise of Hitler, Poland has quietly fortified the peninsula 
with powerful guns that could rake Danzig. Today 
there are mysterious closed areas on the peninsula. 
One sees soldiers belonging to crack Polish cavalry and 
infantry units everywhere in the Corridor, a reminder 
that Poland is not entrusting the protection of this dis- 
trict to leagues and pacts. 

The Corridor is a bottleneck. Or perhaps it is an 
appetizing morsel poised between the jaws of the Reich 
and East Prussia. It would not be easy to defend. The 
country is flat, without lines of hills or rugged ter- 
rain that would afford natural protection to defending 
troops. If German armies could cut the rail lines that 
feed Gdynia and a German fleet blockaded the port, 
the Polish forces holding the northern end of the Cor- 
ridor would be isolated. From the Baltic southward 
to Czechoslovakia most of the Polish-German frontier 
is open. This is likewise true of the Polish-East Prussian 
frontier. 

The Poles realize that any extension of German in- 
fluence northeastward along the Baltic is a threat to 
them. They cite an incident which happened while 
Pilsudski was alive. Close associates of the marshal 
tell of a visit to Warsaw made by Herr Goebbels. 
During the course of a conversation with Pilsudski the 
German visitor brought up the subject of Memel. He 
mentioned the fact that the Reich was considering an 
armed uprising in that disputed territory. 

The marshal bristled with anger. Shaking his finger 
at the astonished Nazi, he shouted: ‘You keep your 
hands off Memel!” Herr Goebbels returned to Berlin 
with unpleasant news for his Fuehrer. 
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To make the Polish army less dependent upon out- 
side military supplies, a great munitions center is being 
established at Sandomierz in south central Poland. 
There, in a strategic triangle formed by the Vistula 
and the San rivers and the Carpathian Mountains, 
Poland is building a manufacturing area that could fur- 
nish supplies for an army defending the country if the 
industrial district in Upper Silesia fell into German 
hands. The Silesian towns would be exposed to air 
attacks and bombardment, even if the Reich’s troops 
were not able to occupy it in the first days of a German- 
Polish war. 

But Poles realize that defense against German attack 
requires more preparation than training soldiers and 
building munitions plants. Precautions must be taken to 
render the Teutonic minority harmless to help the Nazi 
war machine. And in the field of diplomacy the Poles 
must try to create a league of buffer states committed 
to friendly policies toward Poland and a policy of 
watchful neutrality as regards great rival coalitions. 
The first of these measures has been proceeding more 
or less quietly for the past nineteen years. The German 
minority in Poland, estimated to be almost two million 
at the end of the war, was declared to be only seven 
hundred and forty thousand in the last Polish census 
in 1931. 

The tide of emigration from Poland to the Reich 
has been moving constantly since the war. Many more 
Teutons would return to the homeland if they received 
any encouragement from the German government. But 
the Nazis are opposed to this Germanic minority emi- 
gration from their islands in the majority populations. 
Hitler would like to keep them where they are, so that 
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they can fill the role assigned them as “front fighters 
for Germanism abroad.” It matters little to the rulers 
of the Third Reich if these unfortunate minorities are 

; caught between the upper and nether millstones of the 
conflict between Pan-German empire and the govern- 
ments under which they live. 

The German minorities in Poland and other coun- 
tries today occupy a no man’s land. They are the sacri- 
ficial shock troops of the Reich’s drive to the east. The 
peoples and nations opposing the Nazi drive to the 

east must, in self-defense, use repressive measures 

against the German minorities. And therein lies one 

of the tragedies of this era, a tragedy for unfortunate 
people caught in the toils of an undeclared war. 

“Blood knows no state borders!” is a slogan that 
resounds throughout the Third Reich; it is a slogan 
whose reverberations echo throughout the Polish prov- 
inces in which German minorities dwell. It causes 
Poland to speed up the evacuation of Germans from 
the Corridor, from Upper Silesia. It makes the Ger- 
mans living in Poland “unreliable elements” in the eyes 
of the Slavic majority. The fact that the Reich has 
become one of the greatest military powers in the world 
adds emphasis to the challenge inherent in the existence 
of the Teutonic minority in Poland. 

In many instances poor Germans in Poland find 
themselves compelled to join Nazi organizations under 
pain of losing the jobs which they hold at the pleasure 
of wealthy Germans. Employment by German firms 
in Poland goes to those Teutons in Poland who are 
known to be loyal to the Third Reich. This situation 
naturally traps the pathetic laborers and peasants who 
desire nothing so much as to be let alone to earn a 
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pittance to support themselves and their families. In 
some cases poor Germans find themselves under finan- 
cial obligations to rich fellow countrymen. A debt is 
used to conscript another recruit for the Nazi forces 
in Poland. 

In June 1936 the Polish court at Katowice sentenced 
ninety-nine members of the National Socialist German 
Workers’ Movement to terms of imprisonment varying 
from eighteen months to ten years on charges of mem- 
bership in an illegal organization and “conspiracy 
against the state.” Though the convicted members of 
the N.S.D.A.B. swore on joining the party to “acknowl- 
edge but one leader—Adolf Hitler”, Nazi Germany 
pretended to ignore the trial, offering neither aid nor 
outward sympathy to the condemned men. The cold- 
blooded strategy of power politics left these victims 
of Pan-Germanism to their fate. How many of the 
convicted Nazis had been forced by economic necessity 
to join the organization, only the secret files of the 
National Socialist party could reveal. 

In July 1937 twenty-two young Germans were tried 
in the District Court at Chojnice, in the Corridor, on 
the charge of secret membership in a “labor camp” 
maintained by the Nazi organization in Poland. During 
the previous April a group of alleged “workmen” ar- 
rived on an estate near Kesowo to make some repairs. 
The estate belonged to two sisters, Margaret and 
Augusta Wehr. Suspicious Polish neighbors noticed, 
however, that the “workmen” were engaging in exer- 
cises that looked to Polish eyes like military drills. It 
was also observed that when one of the “workmen” 
met a superior he raised a stiff right arm in a Hitlerite 
salute. 
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Upon investigation the Polish authorities found that 
the “labor camp” was located on a part of the estate 
surrounded by high walls and guarded by bloodhounds. 

Further investigation brought out the fact that all the 
“workmen” were members of the Deutsche Vereini- 
gung in the city of Bydgoszcz. One of the Vereinigung 
leaders, a Baron Gerstorf, was arrested by Polish 


police in Bydgoszcz and charged with responsibility 
} for mobilizing German youth in the “labor camp” at 
Kesowo. 


Members of the “labor camp” were charged with 
conspiracy against the state and enlistment in an illegal 
and subversive organization. Sentences ranging from 
five months to two years in prison were meted out to 

twenty of the defendants. The two remaining members 
of the group, boys of seventeen years, were sent to 
a reformatory. 

On June 16, 1937, Robert Ley, Labor Front Fuehrer 
of the Third Reich, proclaimed in Danzig that “Wher- 
ever Germans live, there is Germany!” His words, 
delivered on the edge of the Polish Corridor, were 
obviously intended for the ears of the Teutonic minor- 
ity in Poland. Such a pronouncement coming from one 
of the highest ranking officials in the Reich cannot be 
dismissed as a chance bit of oratory. It again reflects 
the aim of the Nazi regime to incorporate the German 
minority groups within a great empire of Mitteleuropa 
whose capital will be Berlin and whose supreme ruler 

; will be Adolf Hitler. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the German-Polish 
minorities conflict is the plight of the Jewish population 
in the disputed districts. When the Geneva Convention, 
created in 1922 to protect minorities on both sides of 
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the German-Polish frontier, came to an end on July 
15, 1937, a new era began. The League of Nations 
no longer was responsible for the rights of the German 
and Polish minorities. Confronted by the Nuremberg 
code of racial laws, a large proportion of the Jewish 
inhabitants of German Upper Silesia unhesitatingly 
left their homes and crossed the border into Poland. 
Here the Jewish refugees were forced to choose be- 
tween the anti-Jewish laws rigidly and brutally enforced 
in the Reich and the discrimination against Jews prac- 
ticed by Endeks and other anti-Semitic elements in 
Poland. Theirs was an unhappy but significant choice. 
While the German-Polish dispute over the border- 
lands is kept in the background by Berlin, no informed 
person on either side of the long frontier between the 
Reich and Poland believes that the present official truce 
can last. Sooner or later it will again become an issue 
between Warsaw and Berlin. The violence of the early 
postwar era may be re-enacted. Then Adalbert Kor- 
fanty and his Polish irregulars fought with the unofficial 
“Black Reichswehr” in an undeclared war. It was a 
struggle that centered in the rich mining and industrial 
area of Upper Silesia, turning neighbor against neigh- 
bor, taking its toll in life and property. The plebiscite 
of 1921 resulted in a settlement which awarded three 
fourths of the mines and other natural wealth to the 
Poles, about two thirds of the territory itself to the 
Germans. Extremists on both sides of the frontier re- 
mained unsatisfied. This is a matter which the Third 
Reich places on the agenda for settlement whenever 
the time seems opportune. 
The Poles realize that, in case of war with the Reich, 
the German minority groups could render valuable 
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service to the Fatherland in several ways. In the first 
place every Teuton in Poland would be a potential spy. 
Secondly, the more daring Nazis would attempt to blow 
up bridges, wreck trains, sabotage industrial mobiliza- 
tion and in general hamper Polish prosecution of the 
war. Thirdly, trained Nazi agitators in Poland could 
be depended upon to try to sow dissension among the 
Poles, to stir up anti-Semitic riots, to spread false re- 
ports and propaganda that would adversely affect the 
nation’s morale. Indeed, the Poles charge that the 
Nazis in “labor camps”, like the one at Kesowo, are 
being trained for these purposes as preparation for war 
behind the Polish lines. 

Every time a Nazi leader like Goering thunders his 
orders to “foreign Germans” Polish pressure against 
the Teutonic minority in Poland increases. Events in 
the Reich render every member of a German minority 
suspect in the eyes of the majority government. To 
lessen the danger to the state inherent in the presence 
of “unreliable elements” near the German frontier the 
Poles have been colonizing the borderlands with Polish 
ex-soldiers, especially such strategically important re- 
gions as the Corridor and Upper Silesia. 

Former noncommissioned officers and their families 
take the places of Germans who have emigrated to the 
Reich or have moved into the interior of Poland, into 
regions where they could render less assistance to the 
Fatherland in case of war. The ex-soldier colonists are 
encouraged and helped by the government to establish 
themselves on farms or in industry, so that they may 
form a patriotic wall to protect the Polish homeland 
against hostile infiltration in time of peace and to help 
the army in time of war. Undoubtedly they add material 
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strength to Poland’s first line of defense against Nazi 
Germany. 

Although Poland naturally considers Germany the 
greatest threat to her security she is wary of the Soviet 
Union. Colonel Beck has said that “relations with 
Russia are very correct.” But he did not say that rela- 
tions are cordial. The Poles, as we have said, are always 
haunted by the specter of a German-Russian coalition 
against their country. To strengthen the position of 
their eastern defenses the Poles are striving to achieve 
closer co-operation with Roumania. The old military 
alliance between Warsaw and Bucharest was neglected 
in the late twenties and early thirties. In 1936, how- 
ever, the fall of Foreign Minister Titulescu, of Rou- 
mania, was the signal for an interchange of visits 
between Polish and Roumanian statesmen that mate- 
rially strengthened the alliance. Needless to say, this 
development pleased neither Paris nor Prague. 

In April 1937 the Polish military publication, Polska 
Zbrojna, stated: ‘The Polono-Roumanian alliance is 
one of the strongest pillars of European peace. Co- 
operation of the armies of the two nations now is 
more harmonious than ever.” 

Referring to Polish political relations with Rou- 
mania, the semiofficial Gazeta Polska declared in June 
1937 that “nothing separates us; everything unites us.” 

During 1937, King Carol of Roumania and Crown 
Prince Michael visited Warsaw; President Moscicki 
of Poland visited Bucharest; the chiefs of the Polish 
and Roumanian General Staffs conferred; Colonel Beck 
and Foreign Minister Antonescu exchanged visits. In 
the summer Poland announced that her legation in 
Bucharest was being raised to the rank of an embassy. 
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This was, by the way, the first embassy established in 
Bucharest. It was a move that vastly pleased the Rou- 
manians and caused consternation in the capitals where 
Polish-Roumanian cordiality is observed with suspicion. 

During 1937 the development of relations between 
Poland and Roumania known as the Warsaw-Bucharest 
axis made significant progress. At best, however, it is 
only Poland’s right wing that is protected from Russian 
attack by this alliance. It can only remotely assist the 
Poles to withstand a German invasion by helping pro- 
tect the Polish back while the front is engaged with 
the Reich. It merely cements relations with the only 
really friendly state on Poland’s 3250 miles of bound- 
aries. 

While Poles fear a Nazi-Soviet coalition against 
them they regard the possibility of a German-Russian , 
war with hardly less apprehension. Polish diplomacy 
is, therefore, directed against the formation of two 
great hostile ideological coalitions in Europe. Support- 
ers of Colonel Beck’s foreign policies believe that if 
their country were to enter one of the major alignments 
it would speedily lose its bargaining power, its inde- 
pendence of action. It would, so they maintain, sink 
into the status of a satellite of France. Under these 
circumstances, it is argued, Poland would have to 
accept all the perils of being a French partner without 
being assured of French assistance in case Germany 
or Russia attacked Poland. 

In an effort to prevent the armed clash of two power- 
ful coalitions that would include Germany and the 
Soviet, the Poles have been encouraging the formation 
of a cordon of neutral buffer states. Belgium's apparent 
move away from the French orbit into a more neutral 
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position was applauded in Poland. Warsaw has sympa- 
thetically watched Yugoslavia’s efforts to steer a more 
neutral course. Poles would like to see the formation 

of a strong chain of neutral powers that would stretch 
as a shock absorber across Europe from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Aegean. 

According to the sponsors of the league of neutral 

buffer nations, whether Germany or Russia occupies 

l the center of the diplomatic stage, the minor actors 
must carry their roles in such a manner as to prevent 
either of the major actors from turning drama into 
tragedy. For if the juggernaut of war rolls east or 
west they may fall beneath its wheels before ever it 
reaches the frontier of the principal enemy nation. 

' Regardless of whether Berlin or Moscow fired the first 
shot, say spokesmen for the buffer league, it would not 
be on the Weser or the Volga that the first battle 
would be fought, but in the luckless terrain of the 
Niemen, the Danube, the Vistula. 

Naturally such a league of cushion states would be 

a barrier to the German drive to the east. Hitler and 
} Mussolini, of course, want to split Europe into two 
mutually hostile coalitions. Divide and rule is their 
strategy. An alliance of the smaller states might hold 
the balance of power between the two major antago- 
nists. All the political resources of Berlin and its allies 
are, therefore, directed against the successful formation 
of an alliance that would include the little nations that 
separate the Fascist states and the Soviet Union. 

But the Poles fear that if war comes they will have to 
depend upon themselves alone. They are not counting 
on leagues and pacts and axes to turn back the invader. 
This Polish lone-wolf role was emphasized dramatically 
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in the exchange of toasts when Foreign Minister Yvon 
Delbos, of France, attended a formal dinner in War- 
saw, on December 5, 1937. The French foreign minister 
spoke of the understanding between France and Poland 
as being ‘‘in the spirit of the Covenant of the League.” 
But Colonel Beck referred to it as “bilateral.” 

While the diplomatic and propaganda sparring— 
that may, after all, be only shadow boxing—goes on 
between Berlin and Moscow, some of the smaller 
nations may not notice that the tentacles of the Ger- 
man octopus are reaching farther and farther into their 
territories. One cannot be sure about the inevitability 
of war between the German Titan and the Russian 
Colossus, but every observer can be certain of the ambi- 
tions and program of the Nazi push to the east. A 
German-Russian war is a possibility, but Poles know 
that the offensive of the Pan-German drive to empire 
is a reality. 

When Colonel Beck looks out from his official resi- 
dence in the seventeenth-century rococo Palace Bruhl- 
owski and gazes over the beautiful and peaceful Saski 
Gardens, he sees beyond a Europe whose turmoil 
menaces his fatherland. Now, as in the days of Henry 
the Pious, Poland lives dangerously. There is this differ- 
ence. When the youthful bugler blew his alarm on the 
ramparts of Krakow the danger came from the east. 
Today the major menace to Poland’s security comes 
from the west, from the “dynamic” Third Reich of 
Adolf Hitler. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Memel Powder Barrel 


, L. RIVER NIEMEN, which separates East Prussia from 
Lithuania, is part of another of those “bleeding” fron- 
tiers that the Pan-German doctors are going to heal. 
For Lithuania now owns the Memel district, a region 


that was part of Germany before the Armistice. This 
sandy territory stretching along the Baltic coast is one 
of the strategic areas whose military and political sig- 
nificance is all out of proportion to population, size or 
economic value. Lithuania holds Memel today, but this 
disputed district is on one path of the German drive 
to the east. It is, therefore, one of Europe’s danger 
zones. Though it is not often in the headlines it is a 
powder barrel crammed to the brim with explosives. 
Sometime when Europe is concentrating its attention 
on a distant part of the Continent, or even on the Far 
East, the Nazis may drop a match into the Memel 
powder. 

One may question Lithuania’s judgment, but one can 
hardly question Lithuanian pugnacity. For here is a 
little state of two and a half million people which has 
not hesitated to defy her two mighty neighbors, Poland 
and Germany. Since October 9, 1920, the Lithuanians 
have kept their border with Poland closed, have main- 
tained what is indeed a state of war with the Poles. 
No train, no letter, no automobile may cross this fron- 
tier. If a Lithuanian living only a mile from the Polish 
boundary wishes to send a message to a relative residing 
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just across the border he must send his letter by way 
of Germany or Latvia. There is no Lithuanian consular 
or diplomatic representative in Poland and no Polish 
representative in Lithuania. 

Lithuania claims that Vilna is her capital. “When the 
Poles give us back our capital,” say the Lithuanians, 
“‘we shall talk about opening the frontier and creating 
normal relations.” To this the Poles merely shrug their 
shoulders. Poland holds Vilna; the late Marshal! Pil- 
sudski’s heart is buried there; the Poles intend to keep 
Vilna. Only a military defeat can oust them. Lithuani- 
ans recognize the fact that by themselves they cannot 
hope to wage a successful war against their vastly more 
powerful neighbor. But the map of Europe has been 
changed many times during the past century. It may, 
the Lithuanians infer, be changed again. And so they 
wait and watch for a change in the international politi- 
cal situation that will give them their opportunity. 
Should Poland become involved in a major war, Lithu- 
ania may seize the chance to try to recover Vilna. 

Kovno, Lithuania’s present seat of government, is 
called a “provisional capital.” In spite of the fact that 
the Lithuanians have recently erected in Kovno a mod- 
ern office building to house their Foreign Ministry they 
continue to designate Vilna as their capital. Maps on 
sale in Kovno stores feature this Lithuania irredenta 
across the frontier as “occupied territory.” Certain 
Lithuanian politicians have realized that the Vilna issue 
makes a strong appeal to the Lithuanian people. Con- 
sequently moderates who would have been willing to 
come to terms with Poland and open the frontier, so 
that Lithuania could prosper from increased transit 
commerce, have been silenced. For the closed Lithu- 
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anian-Polish frontier is an economic handicap to both 
countries, but especially to the smaller nation, Lithu- 
ania. 
It was Marshal Pilsudski’s hope to reach an agree- 
ment with Lithuania that would make Lithuanians and 
Poles friends, if, indeed, they could not be reunited as 
. one people under a central government. The Polish 
chief had some Lithuanian blood in his veins and was 
born in the neighborhood of Vilna. He was not unmind- 
ful of the fact that it was a Polish-Lithuanian army 
which crushed the great military power of the Teu- 
| tonic Knights on the field of Griinwald, in 1410. Mem- 
ories of the vast territory, the great power and influence 
of the Polish-Lithuanian kingdom that flourished be- 
fore the First Partition in 1772, serve to remind the 
Poles that reunion of the two peoples would strengthen 
both today. For the nation that was founded when the 
Polish Queen Jadwiga married the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Jagiello came to comprise a great domain that 

) extended from the Gulf of Riga to the Black Sea, from 
the Oder to the Dnieper. Pilsudski believed that in 
June 1934 his cherished dream of a Polish-Lithuanian 
entente was wrecked by French and Russian intrigues 
in Kovno. 

Lithuania would be the logical exit for the vast 
economic hinterland to the east. Not only northeastern 
Poland but part of the Soviet Union would find that 
Lithuania offered the natural link with the Baltic and 
the outside world. The Niemen should support a thriv- 
ing shipping trade between the Baltic and the interior. 
Indeed, the Lithuanians might in time become inter- 
national merchants and brokers, not unlike the Han- 
seatic traders of the past. But no such happy develop- 
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ment is in sight. The khaki-clad soldiers of Lithuania 
and Poland hostilely watch each other from across their 
self-imposed economic and political barrier and military 
no man’s land which winds along its tortuous course 
from East Prussia to Latvia, a distance of 315 miles. 

But there is another political aspect to this closed 
frontier. It serves the German drive to the east by 
keeping Polish diplomacy out of Lithuania. The only 
Lithuanian interest which the Reich shares with Poland 
is opposition to Soviet influence in Lithuania. In other 
matters the policies of Berlin and Warsaw conflict in 
this small border state. Poland wants to preserve the 
territorial integrity of Lithuania, to bring about a 
reconciliation with the Lithuanians that will give the 
Poles a foothold on the eastern Baltic. Germany, on 
the other hand, is striving to make her little eastern 
neighbor a bridge to connect East Prussia with the 
other Baltic States. 

The disputed Memel territory is undoubtedly heav- 
ily German. Elections to the Landtag and the Town 
Council of Memel strongly confirm that. True, the pop- 
ulation is mixed. There are German residents, Lithu- 
anian residents, a combination of the two who are 
designated as Memellanders, Germans with Lithua- 
nian names and Lithuanians with German names. But 
there is little doubt that a plebiscite in the Memel terri- 
tory during the early postwar era would have shown 
a rather heavy majority favoring reunion with the re- 
publican Second Reich. 

The Allies, however, were influenced against such 
a measure by those politicians who advocated every 
possible measure to weaken Germany. Instead of weak- 
ening the Reich such policies only undermined the lib- 
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eral government and strengthened Hitler. For the 
Nazis could point with logic to the fact that “‘self- 
determination of peoples” had not been applied to the 
Memel residents. That the Lithuanian case for annex- 
ation of Memel was not considered a strong one was 
evidenced by Allied procrastination in arriving at a 
decision. Four years after the war the Memel territory 
was still held by French troops and was under the 
supervision of the Council of Ambassadors. The Allies 
were reluctant to turn Memel over outright to the 
Lithuanians, because some statesmen perceived that, in 
such an event, trouble with Germany would be inevi- 
table. 

In January 1923 the Lithuanians took matters into 
their own hands. A few days after the French marched 
into the Ruhr the Lithuanians staged an armed uprising 
in Memel. Their irregular armed forces entered the 
city and seized it in the name of greater Lithuania. 
Germany protested, calling attention to the significance 
of the Lithuanian action in Memel while the French 
were invading the Ruhr. But the weak Second Reich’s 
objections were ignored by a Europe which was concen- 
trating its attention on the Rhine and the Near East. 
The Council of Ambassadors recognized the Lithu- 
anian fait accompli in Memel. 

When the Lithuanians seized Memel, National 
Socialism was an insignificant movement in Germany. 
Hitler was still almost unknown. The abortive “‘beer- 
hall revolution” in Munich, on November 9, 1923, 
which brought Hitler into the spotlight of an amused 
Continent, was still nine months away. And while this 
successful armed stroke along the Baltic was headlined 
for a day or two, it was soon forgotten by the world 
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at large. But it was not forgotten in Germany. It was 
another of those “incidents” that helped tear down the 
Weimar Republic’s prestige. It gave reactionaries the 
opportunity to tell the German public: ‘See, those 
Socialists cannot protect our rights. They will never 
be able to regain our sacred German soil; they will 
never be able to obtain justice for the Fatherland. 
Out with the theorizing Socialists! Put into power men 
of action who will defend the honor and territory of 
our country!” 

Against such arguments the liberals could only ask 
for time and patience. They could merely promise that 
they would try to persuade the victorious nations that 
Germany should be treated justly. They would appeal 
to the League of Nations. Liberal pacifism was at a 
disadvantage. The reactionaries, both Junker and Nazi, 
were on the offensive. Their aggressive tactics, their 
flamboyant promises appealed to a dispirited nation. 
Memel immediately became a terra irredenta, a terri- 
tory to be reclaimed. The Memel injustice made an im- 
pression on all classes of Germans. 

With the passing of the Second Reich and the begin- 
ning of the Nazi regime the Memel situation changed 
somewhat. Memelland became a haven of refuge for 
non-Nazis from the Reich. Whereas practically all 
Teutons in Memelland would have voted for union 
with republican Germany, the anti-Nazi groups pre- 
ferred Lithuanian to Nazi rule. Memel Germans be- 
came divided into rival camps of National Socialists 
and anti-Nazis. What had formerly been a matter of 
simple justice that could have been decided by an honest 
plebiscite now became an involved problem. Moreover, 
it ceased to be a matter merely of giving back to Ger- 
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many territory in which there was a Teutonic majority. 
To the Nazis, Memel is more than a district of a 
thousand square miles containing a hundred and fifty 
thousand people. It is part of the Weg zur Weltmacht, 
a stretch of the road to world power. It has enormous 
strategical importance. 

One route of the German drive to the east points 
northeastward along the Baltic. The Nazi plan for this 
route is to follow the path of the Teutonic Knights into 
Latvia and Estonia and eventually to control the land 
along the Gulf of Finland. The Nazis could join hands 
with anti-Soviet forces in Finland and shut off Russia 
from access to the Baltic. The next step would be 
German conquest of Leningrad. The Baltic Sea would 
become, in fact, a German lake. It is an ambitious pro- 
gram to which Dr Alfred Rosenberg and his radical 
collaborators in the National Socialist ranks have set 
their hands. But it is a program which also appeals 
to conservative Pan-Germans. Memel is the key that 
may unlock the Baltic treasure chest for Hitler. 

From the eastern tip of Memelland it is only a dozen 
miles to the frontier of Latvia. Once in occupation of 
the Memel area, German troops would be only a nar- 
row corridor distant from the Lettish border. The 
Nazis could squeeze out this corridor at their leisure. 
And the road to Leningrad would be open to German 
conquest. If Hitler should meet unexpectedly strong 
Opposition on the Danube in his campaigns against 
Austria and Czechoslovakia he may turn suddenly to 
the Baltic area as the less difficult road to victory. But 
while he delays a major campaign in Lithuania his 
propaganda offensive and his political and economic 
penetration proceed. 
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The Lithuanians are alive to the dangers they face 
but seem unwilling to make any concessions to enlist 
Polish aid. They nurse resentment against the memory 
of Poland’s proposal to the Peace Conference at Paris 
to make Memel a free port under supervision of a coun- 
cil composed of Poland, Memel and Lithuania, with a 
high commissioner chosen either by the Council of Am- 
bassadors or the League of Nations. Refusing to make 
any effort to obtain Polish help, the Lithuanians have 
staked a great deal on Soviet support. 

There is no doubt that Moscow desires an inde- 
pendent and strong Lithuania as a barrier to Ger- 
many’s eastward drive. But there are several serious 
handicaps to Soviet aid for Lithuania. For one thing 
these two nations do not have a common frontier. 
Between them lies the so-called Vilna Corridor of 
Poland. Russians and Lithuanians know that under 
almost no circumstances will the Poles allow Russian 
troops to cross Polish territory. Furthermore, the Rus- 
sians realize that even though the Poles do not want 
the Germans in Lithuania, the Poles would resent a 
Soviet expeditionary force in Lithuania. Moscow does 
not wish unwittingly to present the Reich with a Polish 
military ally. 

Even if the Lithuanians do not see the danger of 
casting Poland into the German camp, the Russians 
undoubtedly do. It is doubtful whether Latvia would 
willingly grant permission for Russian troops to cross 
her territory to go to the aid of Lithuania. The Letts 
realize that, ipso facto, such action would make them 
an enemy of the Reich, perhaps of Poland. Latvia 
knows from World War experience what it means to 
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have her terrain turned into a battleground of con- 
tending armies. She will strive to stay neutral. 

It is understood in Central Europe that Lithuania 
has tried unsuccessfully to obtain a mutual-assistance 
pact from the Soviet. Moscow is reported to regard 
such an overture without enthusiasm. For Lithuania 
would be a liability to the Soviet out of all proportion 
to any aid that the little state could ever render the 
U.S.S.R. A pact of this nature between Kovno and 
Moscow could easily entangle the Soviets in war with 
Germany, perhaps with Poland. And it might create 
a situation in Europe that would provide the Japanese 
with an invitation to attack the Siberian maritime prov- 
inces. Little wonder, therefore, that in spite of her 
sympathies for Lithuania the Soviet has rejected over- 
tures for a bilateral mutual-assistance pact. 

While the diplomatic maneuvering between Berlin, 
Moscow and Warsaw proceeds, Lithuania is a political 
chessboard on which her large neighbors are playing 
for high stakes. And while the major powers are en- 
gaged in their propaganda drives tiny Lithuania, iso- 
lated on her windy steppes, is also trying her hand at 
propaganda. Kovno is trying to meet the challenge 
of the Nazi propaganda offensive by exchanging blow 
for blow. Although Lithuanian technique is crude it is 
vigorous. As a consequence of this political and propa- 
ganda struggle along the Niemen some curious inter- 
national situations have developed. 

On a trip from Kénigsberg to Memel the English- 
speaking gentleman who shared my compartment 
proved to be an interesting traveling companion. As 
we passed through the green East Prussian countryside 
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he talked casually of agricultural problems, of the 
Treaty of Versailles, of the Lithuanian occupation of 
Memel, of the trials of German residents in Memel- 
land. Finally we reached the frontier city of Tilsit, the 
city on the Niemen where Napoleon and Alexander 
met on a raft in the middle of the river and divided 
the world between them. Efficient, well-groomed Ger- 
man Officials in green uniforms looked at our baggage 
and examined our money. My inquisitor was polite, 
even helpful. The inspection was soon over, and the 
officials moved on. 

The examination was so simple and was completed 
so quickly that I decided it was no more than a formal- 
ity at this particular frontier station. Then I happened 
to step out into the aisle and glance through the window 
of the next compartment. The unfortunate people in 
there were experiencing a real third degree. Every- 
thing in their bags had been dumped out, a man was 
frantically trying to explain something about his money, 
a woman was in tears. Two inspectors were scrutinizing 
every garment, every envelope, every pathetic seam. 
It seemed strange that I had escaped so easily. 

Presently the train left the Tilsit station, crossed 
the Niemen and proceeded to Pogegen, the Lithuanian 
border station. There a squad of Lithuanian customs 
men took us in charge. How sharply their unshaven 
faces and untidy uniforms contrasted with the grooming 
and cleanliness of the Tilsit officials! When my turn 
came two of the inspectors held a consultation over my 
typewriter. I tried to talk with them in German, but 
they shook their heads. I knew the answer. As a sover- 
eign state Lithuania has its own language. If I wanted 
to talk to them I could speak Lithuanian. They were 
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friendly, but not to be moved. At this moment I heard 
a pleasant voice behind me speaking English. “Can I 
be of any help to you, sir?” 

Turning around, I found a young woman smiling 
a friendly greeting. I told her that there seemed to be 
some question involving my typewriter. “Oh, you must 
have it registered in your passport,” she explained. 
“You see, one is not permitted to export typewriters 
from Lithuania. You must have it written in your pass- 
port, so that you can take it out with you when you 
leave our country.” 

She took my passport and directed the necessary 
entry of the typewriter’s number. “There you are, sir. 
Now you will have no trouble when you leave Lithu- 
ania.” I thanked her and climbed back into the train. 

As we resumed our journey along the sandy lowlands 
that skirt the bleak shore of the Baltic my traveling 
companion mentioned the young woman. “Do you know 
who she is?” he asked. I told him that I did not. “She 
is a Lithuanian agent!” he informed me dramatically. 
“I would have nothing to do with her. If you do she 
will get you into trouble. She is a very clever and a 
very dangerous woman.” 

A half-hour later, when I stepped out of the com- 
partment into the corridor, I caught sight of the young 
woman sitting alone in the next compartment. Opening 
the door, I asked if I might come in. “Of course. 
Won't you please sit down. Are you going to Klai- 
peda?” Klaipeda is the Lithuanian name for Memel. 
I told her that I was on my way there. 

“Then you must be a journalist,” she remarked. “No 
one from England or America but a journalist would 
have any interest in Klaipeda, especially at such a time 
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as this.” She leaned forward and lowered her voice. 
“Tell me, who is your friend?” She indicated my com- 
partment where the strange man was sitting. 

“Oh, just some chap who happens to be riding in 
the same compartment,” I replied. 

“Did he get on the train at Kénigsberg? And he came 
into the compartment after you were seated there, 
didn’t he?” she asked. “Well, I’ll tell you who he is. 
He is an agent of the Nazi Gestapo, and he is making 
this trip to watch you and to try to influence you. I 
would be very careful what I said to him. And I would 
leave him at the first opportunity. Because being in such 
bad company will naturally cause you to be under sus- 
picion of our Lithuanian people.” 

I thanked her and we talked a little while about 
Lithuania. ‘“When you arrive at Klaipeda whom are 
you going to see?”’ she asked. I told her that I hoped 
to talk with a great many people, so that I could hear 
as many opinions as possible. 

“If you don’t see anybody else in Klaipeda there is 
one man you must talk with. He is Jacob Sieman, a 
great journalist, one of the greatest journalists! You 
must see him. I'll tell you how to reach him.” She gave 
me a card with her name and wrote on it Herr Sieman’s 
address. I thanked her and said I would be glad to 
talk with him. 

When I returned to my compartment my traveling 
companion seemed ill at ease and little interested in 
the paperback novel in his hand. Presently he di- 
vulged what was on his mind. “When you arrive in 
Memel,” he suggested, “you should be very careful 
to avoid certain spies and saboteurs. There is one man 
in particular to avoid. He is the most hated man 
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in Memelland. His name is Sieman, Jacob Sieman!” 
I suspected that my solicitous acquaintance had over- 
heard my talk with the lady. The partition was not 
soundproof and he had good ears. 

When the train arrived in Memel I delayed my 
departure from the station until he rattled off in a 
fiacre. Then I climbed into another and told the driver 
to follow him. His carriage stopped in front of the 
German Consulate, he got out and went into the build- 
ing. 

At a few minutes before seven that evening I sat 
in Herr Sieman’s office at the Ost-See Beobachter. He 
sat across the table from me making notes and fingering 
the dials of a radio. A secretary sat near by. There 
was a tense air in the room; beads of perspiration stood 
out on Herr Sieman’s bald head. 

Jacob Sieman is a man a little less than medium 
height. He has large, serious eyes, intelligent and 
gentle, eyes that impress you the moment you see him 
for the first time. A veteran of the German army who 
served four years in the infantry, holder of the Iron 
Cross won by personal bravery on two occasions, he 
is a refugee from the Third Reich. A Jew and a Social 
Democrat, he is anathema to the Nazis. Yet Sieman 
loves Germany passionately. In Memel he lives a pre- 
carious existence, the object of venomous hatred from 
the National Socialist element of the population. 
Seven o’clock! A voice roared out of the loud- 
speaker. It was the regular evening “news report” 
from K6nigsberg to the German population of the 
Memel area. ‘“‘‘Memelland, awake!” thundered the 
speaker. I glanced at Herr Sieman. His face was set 
and perspiration trickled down from his forehead over 
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his spectacles. The secretary made shorthand transcrip- 
tions of the tirade. 

The voice from K6nigsberg roared on, thundering 
out his “news report” in stentorian tones. Suddenly I 
caught the name of Sieman. The speaker was denounc- 
ing Herr Sieman as a traitor, as a Bolshevik, as a Jew, 
as “the most hated man in Memelland!”’ On and on 
went the tirade, on and on flowed this stream of invec- 
tive to the German-speaking people of the Memel terri- 
tory. The speech became more impassioned as it pro- 
ceeded. 

When the “news report” was over and the loud- 
speaker was silent I suddenly realized that I was wet 
with perspiration from head to foot. The temperature 
of the room was normal. The perspiration was caused 
by nervous tension. If it affected a neutral observer so 
powerfully, what must have been its effect on the man 
who heard his own name shouted out, who was being 
denounced to thousands of listeners in that area? One 
year later, by the way, I was talking in Kénigsberg 
with the Nazi who made that violent broadcast. 

Herr Sieman had come to Memel and headed 
the staff of the German-language, anti-Nazi Ost-See 
Beobachter, whose circulation was confined to the non- 
Hitlerite Germans in that locality. That he was in 
constant personal danger was well known. That he had 
been intensely loyal to the Second Reich was a matter 
of record. But his loyalty to democracy had made him 
a marked man before Hitler came to power. He was 
forced to leave the land of his birth, the country for 
which he had fought valiantly, to seek refuge in neigh- 
boring Lithuania. Just another of the unnumbered vic- 
tims of the Nazi urge to empire. 





CHAPTER X 


Pan-Germanism in Latvia and Estonia 


Teese Is no such thing as community spirit in Memel. 

The population is sharply divided into those who sup- 

port the Third Reich and those who do not. Indeed, 

there is little contact between Germans of any political 

. complexion and Lithuanians. German stores do business 

with Germans; Lithuanian stores do business with Lith- 
uanians. One could hardly imagine a social function in 
Memel that brought these two hostile nationalities into 
contact. 

Walking along a Memel street with Raoul Frenckel, 
of the Ost-See Beobachter, I stepped into a store to 
purchase some post cards displayed in a window. The 
proprietor, a great hulk of a man, gloweringly threw 
them down in front of me. When we got outside I 
remarked that here was a merchant who did not wel- 
come customers. “Oh, if you had been alone he would 

have been friendly enough,” Frenckel explained. “He 
took offense because I was with you.” 

This antipathy between the Memel Nazis and their 
enemies has not been confined merely to making faces 
at each other. In 1934 a Nazi by the name of George 
Jesutis was found murdered. Strangely enough he had 
not been killed by the Lithuanians or the anti-Nazi 
Germans. He had been struck down by his own National 
Socialist comrades. Investigation brought out the fact 
that the victim was murdered in reprisal for his state- 
ment that he had been in touch with the Brown Shirts 
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in the Reich. He had been betraying secrets. The indis- 
creet talk was his death warrant. 

The Lithuanians promptly moved to break up the 
murder gang and brought one hundred and twenty-six 
defendants to trial in Kovno. The German press ex- 
ploded with anger. Articles which could not have been 
published without official approval threatened Lithu- 
ania with drastic punishment. When the Lithuanian 
court condemned four of the accused to death the Reich 
rocked with indignation. So violent was the quarrel 
between Berlin and Kovno that Paris and London inter- 
vened and urged moderation upon the Lithuanian 
authorities. As a result the four condemned men had 
their death sentences commuted, and the crisis passed. 

Inasmuch as Germany’s commerce with Lithuania 
is of little importance the Reich can afford to keep 
political relations with her small neighbor in a state 
of tension. Indeed, the Nazis have no intention of 
permitting the two ethnic elements in Memelland to 
compose their differences and settle down to tranquil 
relations. The Germans in Lithuania are merely pawns 
on the chessboard of power politics, to be moved about 
at the will of the Fuehrer and sacrificed whenever it 
serves the grand strategy of the German drive to the 
east. 

Lithuania’s German population is subjected to a con- 
stant propaganda drive from the Reich. One of the — 
chief propagandists is Professor Oberlander. His Bund 
Deutscher Osten, with offices at Franzésische Strasse 
20, Kénigsberg, is one of the most effective Pan-German — 
organizations operating in the Baltic States. Its mission 
is largely political. 

The Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland, with © 
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headquarters on the Martin Luther Strasse, Berlin, 
works toward the same objectives, but more along cul- 
tural lines. Its books and pamphlets for Teutonic 
school children in foreign lands help keep alive the 
German consciousness. There are many kindred organi- 
zations, such as the Memelland Bund of Hamburg, the 
Heimatreue Danziger and the Heimatreue Schlesier. 

Those famous warriors, the Teutonic Knights, were 
never able to bring the bellicose Lithuanians under their 
rule. The half-civilized Lithuanians also withstood the 
ravaging Tartar hordes from the East. Although the 
Teutonic Knights could not bring Lithuania under their 
sway they marched northeastward along the Baltic 
into regions that now compose the republics of Latvia 
and Estonia. The Teutonic invaders pushed their way 
to the Gulf of Finland, within a few miles of the site 
where St Petersburg was to be founded by Peter the 
Great. Today, seven centuries after the first German 
invasion of the Baltic countries, the Nazis are prepar- 
ing to follow the trail blazed by the Brothers of the 
Sword. 

The Letts are racially akin to the Lithuanians, both 
being members of the Baltic branch of the Indo- 
European family. Though long under foreign masters, 
the Letts have a proud cultural background. Their 
folklorists claim to have collected the almost incredible 
number of two hundred thousand folk songs. The Ger- 
man period of domination, 1158 to 1562, was followed 
by Polish, Swedish and Russian occupations. Where 
German and Swedish cultures failed to win Latvia, 
so did the harsh Russian attempts to stamp out Lettish 
national consciousness. The Letts are a hardy race 
of individualists. The backbone of the nation is the 
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peasant, who prefers to live in a separate homestead 
rather than follow the Russian custom of settling in 
villages. 

After the era of Teutonic domination the descend- 
ants of the Teutonic Knights and prince-bishops main- 
tained economic hegemony in Latvia. Moreover, the 
power of the rich Hanseatic cities extended into the 
Baltic provinces, increasing German wealth and but- 
tressing German prestige. Riga was on the road from 
the west to the great city of fairs, Novgorod on the 
Volga. Even after the Lettish serfs were freed by the 
Russians in the nineteenth century they continued to 
live under German landowners, the so-called Baltic 
barons. The outbreak of the World War found these 
Teutons still dominating the economic life of the Baltic 
provinces. 

When the Nazis think of Latvia they think in terms 
of the valuable livestock and poultry on Lettish farms 
that could feed hungry stomachs in the Reich. They 
have in mind, too, the five million acres of forests that 
could supply lumber for German industry. The lumber 
could also be used as raw material exports from the 
Pan-German economic empire that would include Lat- 
via. These lumber exports could be bartered for steel, 
manganese, copper, nickel and other raw materials 
essential for Germany’s industry, army and navy. 

Riga, Latvia’s capital, is one of those windows on 
the Baltic that serve a vast hinterland to the east. For 
its possession the Teutonic Brothers of the Sword, Rus- 
sians under Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII, and 
Poles under King Sigismund II fought and bled at the 
mouth of the Dvina. The Muscovites finally gained pos- 
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session of the country and held it till advancing Ger- 
man armies seized it during the World War. 

In 1917 Riga was occupied by German troops. The 
following three years were a period of chaos, bloodshed 
and confusion during which Latvia was the battle- 
ground of contending armies of Germans, Poles, Eston- 
ians, Letts, Reds and Whites. Even after Germany lost 
the war, freebooting German adventurers waged a 
long, savage conflict in Latvia and the other Baltic 
States. When the Letts were not fighting these Teu- 
tonic invaders they were engaged in war with the Bol- 
sheviks. On the side they fought smaller frays with 
their neighbors, the Poles and Estonians. The Lettish 
soldier is a first-class fighting man, a stubborn fellow 
who can endure hardships and wage war under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. The fact that there is an 
independent Latvia today is a tribute to the Lett’s 
prowess on the battlefield and to his fiery patriotism. 

Since the Soviet revolution Riga has been a listening 
post and a rendezvous for journalists who, for one 
reason or another, have not been able to obtain a Rus- 
sian visa. Once a member of the Hanseatic League, 
Riga shows the marks of German, Swedish and Russian 
occupations. Middle-class Letts are trilingual; they 
speak German, Lettish and Russian. German is per- 
haps the principal commercial language in Latvia. And 
German commercial and political influence is all out of 
proportion to the three per cent of the population that 
is Teutonic. 

Across Latvia’s northern border, Estonia is another 
milepost along the route of the German drive to the 
east. Related to the Finns, and of Ural-Altaic extrac- 
tion, the Estonians are a hardy people whose chief 
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exports are timber, textiles and dairy products. Seven 
centuries ago Waldemar II of Denmark began a cru- 
sade against the Esths. But the pugnacious Esths kept 
up a state of such continual revolt against Danish arms 
that one hundred and twenty-seven years later Walde- 
mar IV was glad to sell his portion of the Esth prov- 
inces for 19,000 marks to the Teutonic Knights. For 
the next six centuries the Esths were practically reduced 
to slavery under German landlords. 

Toward the end of the World War the German 
nobility in the Esth provinces wanted their region to 
become a Baltic duchy in union with Prussia. Baron Del- 
lingshausen, leader of the Baltic nobility, forwarded a 
request to Berlin asking union of the lands along the 
Gulf of Finland with the Reich. On April 21, 1918, 
when German arms were winning on the western front, 
the Kaiser obliged the Baltic barons by agreeing to 
take Estland under his control. 

German defeat in the war and German retreat from 
Estonia and Latvia left the Baltic nobility in a sad 
plight. Once the proud ruling caste who looked down 
on their Lettish and Estonian neighbors, the Baltic 
barons found the tables turned on them completely. 
Their economic hegemony was swept away; their social 
prestige was at a low ebb; and their political dominance 
was smashed by the nationalistic peasants they had so 
long controlled. Many of these once wealthy people lost 
their lands and were compelled to go to the cities and 
earn a living as best they could. 

But the Baltic barons are a hardy caste who held 
their position through many turbulent periods of his- 
tory. It is not their way to surrender, to lower their 
standards. Even with the new turn of affairs the first 
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Parliament of Estonia contained three German depu- 
ties, and the first Parliament of Latvia contained six 
Germans. Their higher cultural level gives them certain 
advantages over their former serfs, and their solidarity 
and determination are factors that make their numer- 
ically small minority an important segment of the 
population. 

Before the Nazis came to power in the Reich, 
National Socialism had made its influence felt in the 
Baltic countries. The slogans shouted at Brown Shirt 
rallies in Munich, Nuremberg and other German cities 
reverberated throughout Riga, Mitau, Libau, Tallinn, 
Dorpat and other towns in Latvia and Estonia. The 
Baltic barons remembered that Dr Alfred Rosenberg, 
destined to become the ‘“‘prophet laureate” of the Third 
Reich, was one of their clan and a native of Tallinn. 
Embittered Balts turned hopeful eyes toward the Ger- 
man Fatherland and began to make their plans to 
assist the promised Nazi march from the Reich to the 
Gulf of Finland. 

Rosenberg’s pronounced hostility to the Soviet Union 
and his well-advertised advocacy of a German drive 
northeastward toward Leningrad encouraged the Baltic 
barons to begin an underground Nazi movement. Inas- 
much as the governments of Latvia and Estonia forbid 
the wearing of colored shirts and the open formation 
of Storm Troop units, the Baltic followers of the swas- 
tika hold small secret meetings in the homes of mem- 
bers. Because of the fact that the Teutonic minority 
in these states is small and the membership united, 
disciplined and determined, neither Letts nor Estonians 
have been able to stamp out the secret National Social- 
ist movement. 
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If Germany is able to extend its sway over the Baltic 
lands the Baltic barons will once more be the ruling 
caste. The German minorities scattered throughout 
Latvia and Estonia will become privileged ethnic garri- 
sons on the Third Reich’s road to empire. Today they 
are the Vorposten (advance guards) of Germandom. 

Although Germany has given up hope of rivaling 
Britain’s naval power Hitler is determined to control 
the Baltic Sea. By dropping his challenge to Britain 
in the North Sea and the Atlantic he is able to concen- 
trate his small but efficient fleet inside the Baltic. The 
Reich’s cordial relations with Finland may procure for 
the German fleet invaluable naval bases in the northern 
Baltic. With Sweden’s permission Finland could fortify 
the Aaland Islands, thereby providing the Reich with 
a strategic base from which blockading forces could 
attempt to cut off Soviet egress through the Gulf of 
Finland. 

If the Reich’s navy supported German land forces 
operating in Estonia, the Soviet defenses of Leningrad 
would face a double attack. Nazi strategists even hope 
that Finland would give them military aid. They base 
this hope on the well-known anti-Russian attitude of 
Field Marshal Gustaf Mannerheim and his followers. 
There is, moreover, a Fascist movement in Finland 
that is strongly pro-German. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that the majority of Finns have no desire to be- 
come embroiled in any Nazi adventures against the 
U.S.S.R. 

Spokesmen for the Estonian government maintain 
that Finnish Fascists have interfered in Estonian in- 
ternal affairs. They allege that the abortive Fascist 
coup d’état attempted by the Estonian reactionary, 
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Arthur Sirk, his Front Soldiers and other trouble- 
making elements, in December 1935, was really engi- 
neered by Finnish and German Nazis. When this at- 
tempt to overthrow the Paets regime in Estonia failed, 
Sirk crossed the gulf and received shelter in Finland. 

On October 27, 1937, the Estonian government sent 
a sharp note to Finland protesting against a Finnish 
Fascist demonstration on the occasion of Sirk’s funeral. 
According to Tallinn’s charges anti-Estonian manifesta- 
tions were made by the mourners, thereby creating ten- 
sion between the governments of these two countries 
which face each other across the Gulf of Finland. 

Estonian relations with the Soviet Union have been 
far from cordial, and Moscow has frequently charged 
that Tallinn is a headquarters for spies operating in the 
U.S.S.R. On November 29, 1936, Andrei A. Zhdanoff, 
Leningrad party leader, in an address before the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets in Moscow issued a sharp 
warning to the Baltic countries. 

‘“‘We in Leningrad are sitting at one of the windows 
looking abroad,” said Zhdanoff. ‘‘Around us are a num- 
ber of small countries which dream of big adventures 
h or allow big adventures to be manipulated on their 

small territories. We are not afraid of little countries of 

course, But if they do not mind their own business, we 
| may be compelled to open our window a little wider, 

and it will be just too bad for them if we are forced to 
call the Red Army into defensive action.” 

At this same session of the All-Union Congress 
Premier Molotoff said: “‘Nazi leaders have well earned 
their appellation of ‘modern cannibals.’ ” 

Although Zhdanoff’s words were believed to be di- 
rected principally at Finland they created uneasiness in 
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Latvia and Estonia, especially in the latter. For Letts 
and Estonians realize that in the event of a clash be- 
tween the Reich and the Soviet their lands are likely 
to be the battlefield. This realization makes the Nazi 
penetration of the Teutonic minorities in Latvia and 
Estonia all the more unwelcome to the governments of 
these countries. 

Events attending the German cruiser Leipzig’s visit 
to Tallinn during November 1937 caused the Estonian 
authorities keen annoyance. Young men and women, 
even school children carrying swastika flags, visited the 
cruiser and staged pro-Nazi demonstrations. The Es- 
tonian minister of education protested against the be- 
havior of Tallinn students, warning teachers and par- 
ents against the association of girl students with visiting 
Nazi sailors. The affair brought home sharply to the 
Estonians the strong pro-Nazi sentiment among their 
youth. 

The Soviet has nonaggression pacts with all the 
Baltic States, including Finland. The Reich, on the other 
hand, has been unwilling to take a step that would, in 
effect, neutralize the Baltic lands from the Niemen to 
the Arctic Ocean. 

A straw in the wind which indicates that the Soviet 
is preparing for a possible thrust from Estonia is the 
wide-scale evacuation of villages along the Russian- 
Estonian frontier. During 1937 the work of clearing a 
zone along the entire length of the border proceeded 
at an accelerated rate. The former inhabitants of this 
no man’s land have been moved into the interior of 
Russia. 

Because of the fear that German penetration of the 
Baltic States may hasten war between the Reich and the 
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Soviet there have been suggestions from Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia that a Baltic “peace front” be 
formed to include Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and the three sponsors. But these hints have aroused no 
enthusiasm in Scandinavia. The three Norse nations 
which had the good judgment to stay out of the World 
War have no desire to take on responsibilities along 
the eastern shore of the Baltic. 

Some of the best blood of Sweden drenched the ter- 
rain from Narva to Poltava in the campaigns of 
Charles XII. With memories of those futile, wasteful 
adventures, the Swedes look with disfavor upon any 
commitment that would once more draw their army into 
the maelstrom of trans-Baltic politics and rivalries. 
Moreover, both Swedes and Norwegians have causes 
of their own for uneasiness. Not only their geographical 
position but their mineral resources may cause trouble 
for them in case of a Russo-German war. 

: If the Reich should be blockaded again access to the 

} iron and nickel mines and other raw materials of Scan- 

dinavia would be vital to the Germans. But if the 

Swedes and Norwegians should supply these sinews of 

war to the Reich they would run the risk of becoming in- 
volved in a controversy with the Soviet. Indeed, the 
Norwegians have been uneasy about German and Soviet 
naval explorations along their coast. In August 1937 
the German minister at Oslo called on the Norwegian 
foreign minister and apologized for the visit of four 
Reich destroyers to Bergen harbor. These craft ar- 
rived unannounced and without permission. Then it be- 
came known that ten days previously the German battle- 
ship Schleswig-Holstein had made a similar unauthor- 
ized visit to the Hardanger Fjord. 
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And Norwegians have further cause to fear that 
Berlin and Moscow are preparing to clash along the 
Norwegian coast. Why else should the Soviet purchase 
two thousand maps of Norway’s coast line? And during 
the summer of 1937 Germany also manifested keen in- 
terest in the geography of Norway’s jagged coast and 
fjords by buying large numbers of maps. 

In this game of political hide-and-seek that involves 
all the countries washed by the Baltic, Poland plays her 
role of lone hunter. Although the Poles seem at times 
to be aiding the Reich to extend its sway into Latvia 
and Estonia, actually there is good reason to believe 
that Warsaw is trying to block the German drive in 
this direction. The Poles would like to see Germany 
established at Riga and Tallinn little better than they 
would like to see the Russians there. So Poland’s diplo- 
macy locks horns with the Nazis and Soviets in the 
Baltic states, and Poland’s political agents oppose the 
machinations of Hitler’s Gestapo there. 

Although Poland has no diplomatic relations with 
Lithuania she has ‘‘correct” relations with Latvia and 
friendly relations with Estonia. The Estonians, for 
some reason, have often sought advice in diplomatic 
matters from the Poles. The Letts, on the other hand, 
have never shown any enthusiasm about reaching 
closer relations with their Polish neighbor. This may 
be partly attributable to the fact that some Letts have 
believed that Poland has designs on the city of Diina- 
burg, an important railway center that lies only a few 
miles north of the Lettish-Polish border. 

In this maneuvering for hegemony in the Baltic 
States the Reich has in her Teutonic minorities a dis- 
tinct advantage over both her major opponents. The 
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Poles and Russians have no such formidable advance 
guard in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia as the bold 
groups recruited secretly by the Baltic barons under the 
direction of Hitler’s General Staff and Gestapo agents. 

No matter in which direction the German offensive 
moves first, the Nazi preparations in the Baltic States 
will go on. If Hitler should be checkmated on other 
fronts he may find that the line of least resistance fol- 
lows the dreary lowlands that extend northeastward 
along the Baltic. 

But what seems more of a possibility as a near-term 
policy is that German strategy will call for a feint along 
the Baltic against the Soviet, while the German army 
delivers its real blow along the Danube. In other words, 
Hitler may lead with his left on the Baltic in order to 
score his dreamed-of knockout on the Danube. As long 
as Hitler continues his push toward the Gulf of Finland 
his pact with the Japanese has real value to the army 
of Nippon. Latvia and Estonia are the natural points 
of contact between Reich troops that would go to the 
assistance of their allies in the Far East by attacking 
Russia. Thus the underground Nazi operations in the 
three Baltic countries is entwined with an active 
tentacle of the German octopus. 





CHAPTER XI 


Nazi Melodrama in Roumania 


. WAS Foreign Minister Victor Antonescu, of Rou- 
mania, who once remarked to me that his country was 
situated at the “crossroads of dead empires.” True as 
this is from the standpoint of Roumania’s long and 
dramatic past, it is equally true that, from the standpoint 
of the political present, Roumania stands at the cross- 
roads of living empires. For here is the important arena 
where meet the highroads of the totalitarian empires 
of Pan-Germanism and the Soviet Union and the infant 
Roman Empire of Benito Mussolini. The Roumania 
of 1938 occupies a place of such strategic consequence 
that this Balkan kingdom is today a battleground of 
rival coalitions and competing ideologies. 

From the dawn of history the region that is now the 
Kingdom of Roumania has been the battlefield of war- 
ring tribes and the proving ground of clashing races. In 
the early years of the Christian Era there settled in 
Dacia the pioneering soldiers and traders of imperial 
Rome, who bequeathed to their Roumanian descendants 
a major strain of Latin blood and Latin speech. Then 
followed the restless centuries of the barbarian in- 
vasions, 

Now it was that the Goths, Huns, Bulgars, Tartars, 
Slavs, Gepidae and other fierce nomads went questing 
up the north bank of the Danube,, imprinting on the 
present population of that area an intricate ethnic pat- 
tern. For more than four centuries the Ottoman Turk 
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held sway over the Roumanians, who received from the 
Greek deputies of their suzerains a permanent cultural 
and commercial tradition. Add to this complicated her- 
itage a wide diffusion of Gypsy blood, and you have a 
civilization as unpredictable in its versatility as it is 
kaleidoscopic in interest. 
The Roumanians themselves are classified as a Latin 
{ people, and their language is based on the Latin mother 
tongue of the Dacian settlers. But millions of the in- 
habitants of Roumania belong to other racial cate- 
gories. There are the blond Saxons of Transylvania, the 
Banat, Bessarabia and the Dobrudja; the Magyars of 
! Transylvania and the Banat; the Tartars, Turks and 
Bulgars of the Dobrudja; the Russians of Bessarabia; 
the Ruthenians and Poles of Bukowina; the Serbs in the 
Banat. A colored ethnic map of Roumania is a hodge- 
podge of tints and splotches, as if the cartographer had 
run amuck with his brushes. 
| The Kingdom of Roumania is probably the most col- 
orful country in Europe. The pine-covered Carpathian 
Mountains, the sparkling “silver coast” of the Black 
Sea, the fertile agricultural areas of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the winding Danube Valley, the Moham- 
medan villages of the southern Dobrudja, the little- 
known but romantic island of Ada Kaleh with its popu- 
lation of forgotten Turks situated in the Danube near 
the Iron Gate, and highland Transylvania famed in 
song and story as the setting of romance and operetta— 
these are some of the physical attractions of the little 
kingdom. To sit listening to a Gypsy orchestra on the 
terrace of the Café Luther in Cluj (Napoca to the 
Romans, Kolozsvar to the Magyars, Klausenburg to 
the Saxons) and watch a full moon come up over the 
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city’s thirteenth-century Saxon cathedral is an experi- 
ence long to remember. 

Gay, sophisticated Bucharest, a city of a million peo- 
ple, is the capital of this Latin island bounded by Slavic 
and Magyar seas. The “Paris of the Balkans” is char- 
acterized by a prosperity that reflects great natural 
wealth, the oriental influences of Byzantium and the 
Ottoman Sultans, and the carefree spirit of an affluent 
people who love music, good food and drink. Side by 
side in this vivacious city are great Haussmannlike 
boulevards, narrow cobblestoned streets, shining limou- 
sines, rickety droshkys, women in fashionable Paris en- 
sembles, peasant girls with live chickens under their 
arms, crowded open-air cafés, Gypsy orchestras, a 
variety of bright uniforms, noise and confusion, a bab- 
ble of tongues, an intermingling of races and civiliza- 
tions. 

Beneath the colorful surface of Roumanian life in- 
trigue, terrorism and political warfare hold sinister 
sway. The life of this demiworld is spiced by scandal, 
envenomed by racial hatred and hectic with brawling 
mercenaries who carry on civil warfare in the interests 
of foreign masters. When the American reads of politi- 
cal gangsterism in Bucharest the chances are that he 
does not think of it in terms of international politics. 
He does not associate the notorious Iron Guard with 
German Nazism or Italian Fascism; he does not realize 
that pistol shots fired in an anti-Semitic riot are re- 
verberations of ideological offensives initiated in other 
countries. He can hardly be expected to understand the 
relationship between the so-called National Christian 
party of Cuza and Goga and the ruthless drive of Pan- 
German empire. 
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Roumania, do not forget, profited tremendously 
from her part in the World War. Although considered 
a member of the Austro-German alignment when that 
conflict began, Roumania had the political astuteness to 
pick the winning coalition and to play a clever role at 
the Peace Conference. As a result Transylvania, the 
Banat, Bukowina and Bessarabia fell into Roumanian 
laps. From a small Balkan kingdom of about nine mil- 
lion people before the war, postwar Roumania became 
a second-class power, a kingdom of about eighteen mil- 
lion subjects. Where prewar Roumania had been fairly 
homogeneous, the peace treaties turned over to Bu- 
charest suzerainty over millions of alien peoples. The 
new provinces represented greater power, greater popu- 
lation and greater wealth, but they also entailed dan- 
gers that prewar Roumania did not have to face. In 
some respects the treaties gave the kingdom an enhance- 
ment of strength, in other respects they contributed 
sources of weakness. 

When the treaties were signed and Europe attempted 
to go back to normal conditions the Roumanians found 
themselves on extremely bad terms with the Hungari- 
ans, on strained terms with the Bulgarians, on danger- 
ously critical terms with the Soviets. For Moscow did 
not recognize Roumanian occupation of Bessarabia, 
would not admit Roumanian sovereignty over this 
dreary area which lies between the Pruth and the Dnies- 
ter. Something had to be done to lead the country out 
of this perilous isolation. 

The Roumanian-Polish alliance signed on March 3, 
1921, was of some help to the Roumanians in their 
preparations for possible trouble with Russia ; the Little 
Entente alliance was a guarantee of Yugoslav and 
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Czechoslovak support for Roumania in case Hungary 
attacked her. Close military and political relationship 
with powerful France was another Roumanian measure 
of security. In 1934 Roumania joined Yugoslavia, Tur- 
key and Greece in forming the Balkan Entente, a fed- 
eration that was obviously formed against Bulgaria. 
With these pacts to support her Roumania could 
breathe more easily and settle back to enjoy the fruits 
of victory. For she was certain of support on any of the 
three fronts where an invader might strike to regain 
former territory. 

The Roumanians did not, however, confine their 
defensive preparations to the field of foreign alliances. 
Some of the more enlightened statesmen realized that 
the country suffered from a maldistribution of wealth. 
They had vision enough to recognize the danger of a 
great, dissatisfied landless peasantry. During the war 
the late King Ferdinand had promised his troops that 
if they were victorious they would be rewarded by gifts 
of land. Like every other peasant in Europe, the Rou- 
manian wanted land of his own, a plot of ground to till 
for himself. When the war was over the Roumanian 
government set to work on the task of land reform. 
Large estates were broken up and turned into small 
peasant holdings. 

The average Roumanian is an easy going person who 
does not trouble himself too much about the policies 
of his government or the personal conduct of his offi- 
cials. Four centuries under the suzerainty of the Turk 
have made the nation indifferent to official corruption 
that would not be tolerated in some countries. The 
same tolerance extends in other directions. The Rou- 
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manians are not easily stirred against a minority, a race 
or a group. There has long been anti-Semitism in Rou- 
mania, to be sure, but it did not attain the measure 
of viciousness that once prevailed in czarist Russia or 
is rampant in Nazi Germany. 

Octogenarian Professor Cuza has been an anti- 
Semitic fanatic for as long as the oldest inhabitant of 
Bucharest can remember. His speeches in Parliament 
occasionally created amusement, more often only bore- 
dom. Deputies knew before he spoke what he was going 
to say. Newspapers quoted him when he made some 
unusually preposterous charge against the Jews, as 
like as not to hold him up to ridicule. Indeed, some 
people thought the aged professor was suffering from a 
slight psychosis on the subject. The Jews themselves 
regarded Cuza as a nuisance, but not a dangerous en- 
emy. No Roumanian government seriously considered 
following any of his anti-Semitic demands. He was a 
leader of nothing more than a small following of fan- 
atics like himself. 

In the early thirties, however, as the National So- 
cialist movement began to assume threatening propor- 
tions in the Reich, anti-Semitism in Roumania changed 
its character. Octavian Goga, a former member of 
the prewar Hungarian Parliament, joined hands with 
Cuza in persecuting the Jews. Together they formed 
in 1935 the so-called National Christian party, an 
avowedly anti-Semitic movement that adopted the 
swastika as its emblem and the philosophy of Hitlerism 
as its motivating power. Cuza, who had been making 
anti-Semitic tirades before Hitler was born, could not 
be accused of opportunism. But the younger Goga and 
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many of the riffraff which now began to flock to the 
swastika banner saw in anti-Semitism a chance to ride 
a winning horse. And they became hard riders. 

About this time another anti-Semitic movement be- 
gan to take form. It was directed by young men, des- 
peradoes who advocated and practiced violence. This 
group, known as the Iron Guard, make its appeal to 
students and youthful adventurers. Zelea Corneliu 
Codreanu, founder of the Iron Guard, is the son of a 
railroad watchman. The family, believed to be of 
Polish extraction, comes from Bukowina. The organi- 
zation started out as the “Legion of the Archangel 
Michael”, a night-riding outfit which galloped into vil- 
lages in the dead of night to frighten the wits out of 
superstitious peasants. 

Codreanu first came into prominence when he shot 
the police chief of Jassy, an official who had the temer- 
ity to interfere with the Iron Guard’s pogroms. A 
terrific outcry was raised against this wanton murder, 
but Codreanu was acquitted. No doubt existed then 
that he was receiving assistance from powerful quar- 
ters. Next, one of Codreanu’s henchmen was murdered 
in prison, allegedly on the orders of the Iron Guard 
leader. Nothing was done about it. As time went on 
Codreanu became more brazen; word spread through- 
out the country that he was invincible. Young men 
joined his organization in the hope of adventure and 
financial reward. No doubt many of the recruits ex- 
pected to find jobs in much the same way as did many 
of the followers of Mussolini and Hitler. 

It takes money to recruit thousands of men, to pur- 
chase uniforms, to publish newspapers, to pay rent for 
barracks and offices, to feed penniless shock troops, to 
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send agents all over the country, to stage demonstra- 
tions. Codreanu and his followers had little money of 
their own. Indeed, they were not supplying funds; they 
were receiving emoluments from the organization. 
Money in considerable amounts was coming from some- 
where, obviously from some powerful source. Inasmuch 
as the Jron Guard followed and preached the philoso- 
phy of Hitlerism, proclaimed its solidarity with the 
foreign policies of the Third Reich and supported Nazi 
ambitions in Roumania, it soon became evident that its 
operations were financed by German money. 

Realizing, after several bloody riots, that the Iron 
Guard was a menace to the state, Roumania’s liberal 
Prime Minister Ion Duca banned the Codreanu organi- 
zation. The late General Charles Adolph Cantacuzinu, 
who is supposed to have been the real head of the Iron 
Guard, wrote the courageous Duca a letter announcing 
that the ban was the prime minister’s death warrant. 
On December 29, 1933, the “execution” of Duca was 
carried out by Iron Guardists as he stood on the rail- 
way platform at Sinaia. 

Europe was horrified by this murder; Roumania was 
shocked. Fifty-three members of the Iron Guard were 
brought to trial, but evidence showing that the assassi- 
nation was carried out under order of the Iron Guard 
executives was suppressed. Testimony that the assassin 
was chosen by lot was withheld. Fifty of the fifty-three 
defendants were acquitted. None of the remaining three 
received severe sentences. The liberal government did 
not enforce the ban against the Iron Guard which had 
been invoked by the murdered prime minister. The Iron 
Guard was panoplied in immunity. 

The green shirt of the terrorist guard now took on a 
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significance that every Roumanian was forced to fear. 
Here was a criminal organization that was above the 
law, a band of guerillas that could kill a prime minister 
with impunity. General Cantacuzinu could stand up in a 
meeting, draw his revolver, flourish it before the fasci- 
nated eyes of spectators and shout: “This is the way to 
solve the Jewish problem!” 

Guardsmen could smash the windows of a Jewish 
shop; they could stop pedestrians in the street and 
examine passports; they could seize people in front of 
a policeman and take them away to the organization 
headquarters for “questioning.” They could do all these 
things because few public men were willing to take a 
stand against the Iron Guard and face the danger of 
Duca’s fate. Furthermore, the individual policeman 
feared to invoke Green Shirt wrath lest his superiors 
be secret members of Codreanu’s gang. 

But Iron Guard activities were not confined to beat- 
ing Jews, night riding and brawling. From the beginning 
the Green Shirts were deeply involved in international 
politics. Indeed, their local activities were carried out 
against the grim background of international Fascism. 
They became a branch of the Fascintern (Fascist Inter- 
national), Their movement was related to the Henlein 
German party in Czechoslovakia, to the Pan-Arab 
agitation in Asia Minor and North Africa, to Nazi agi- 
tation in Denmark, the Baltic States, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary and Switzerland. They adopted the methods 
of Hitler’s $.A.; they became the advance guard of 
Fascism pushing toward the Black Sea, the shock 
troops of anti-Semitism, of Pan-Germanism, of the 
Nazi penetration of Roumania. 

Codreanu and Cantacuzinu were at pains to proclaim 
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their hatred of France and the Soviet Union. They 
demanded that Roumania cut her ties with Czecho- 
slovakia, that Bucharest reorient her policies toward 
Berlin. They pointed to Moscow as the great enemy 
of Roumania, the inevitable opponent in the next war. 
They urged friendship with the Reich as the only 
means of saving Roumania from destruction at the 
hands of Bolshevism. Nor did the Iron Guard voice 
its policies in a parliamentary way. They issued mani- 
festoes which bristled with threats. 

“The King and his directors of foreign policy,” read 
one of these manifestoes, “must guarantee with their 
heads the correct development of this policy. Should 
Roumanian youth be obliged to fight on the side of 
Bolshevist powers against the defenders of Christian 
civilization, they would slay the responsible leaders 
and commit suicide.” 

Though the Iron Guard came to be known abroad 
as the symbol of the pro-German element in Roumania 
it was not the sole custodian of the kingdom’s Nazi 
ambitions. The Cuza and Goga National Christian 
party waged war along the same front as the Iron 
Guard. While the two organizations are under different 
leadership their ideological similarity makes them part 
of the same general offensive against liberalism, against 
—in short—all and everything that stands in the path 
of the German drive to the east. Together they have 
the support of all the anti-Semitic elements in the king- 
dom and a large percentage of the eight hundred thou- 
sand people of the German minority. 

Although some of the older Teutons in Roumania 
have repudiated Nazism there is an organization of 
the younger ones led by Fritz Fabritius and Helmut 
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Wolff, violently pro-Hitler leaders, that is nothing less 
than a branch of the National Socialist party. One sees — 
their brown uniforms in Brashov, Sibiu and other 
towns in Transylvania. It is ironic that these swaggering 
young Pan-German recruits should be descendants of 
Saxon men-at-arms and knights who came there at the ° 
invitation of the Magyars seven centuries ago to hold 
the Carpathian passes against the ravaging hordes of 
Islam and Tartary. 

Though separated for hundreds of years from their 
brethren in the territory that is now the Reich, these 
Saxons in Transylvania have retained their language, 
their customs and their religion. Under Hungarian 
rule they shared with the Magyars the proud title of 
Herrschervolk, a ruling class which looked down upon 
the Roumanian part of the population. The lure of 
power and economic benefits held out by the agents 
of the Third Reich have made many of the Saxons 
eager to become part of the ruling class of a Pan- 
German empire that would include Roumania. Then 
they would no longer be a small Teutonic minority in 
the shadow of a great Latin majority; they would once 
more be the governing class and so recognized by the 
rulers in Berlin. It is a prospect which has dazzled the 
younger Saxons. 

Not all the Teutons in Transylvania, it is true, are 
in sympathy with the Nazi movement. In some of the 
Saxon settlements bitter feuds have been engendered 
by National Socialism. There has been bloodshed, and — 
on one occasion a Protestant minister who opposed 
Nazism was killed in a street fight. But in spite of © 
some resistance to the Hitler program the majority 
of the Saxons have been indoctrinated by propaganda 
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from the Reich, especially by the Pan-German appeal 
of blood and race. 

Southwest of Transylvania there are settlements of 
Swabians in the Banat whose ancestors came there two 
centuries ago. The Swabians are less advanced cultur- 
ally and economically than the Saxons. Among these 
people, too, the promises of Nazi agents have lined up 
the majority for Hitler. To be sure, the appeal of Pan- 
Germanism is stronger than the urge to become Nazis, 
but the effect is the same. Swabians and Saxons have 
a common tongue, a common ethnic heritage, a com- 
mon ambition to be part of a powerful political and 
economic empire that would include them in its borders. 

The pro-Nazi forces in Roumania contain, there- 
fore, the green-shirted Iron Guard, the blue-shirted 
National Christian party of Cuza and Goga, the Ger- 
man followers of Fabritius and Wolff, and a motley 
assortment of anti-Semites and Fascists. The common 
denominator of Nazism in Roumania, as everywhere 
else, is persecution of the Jews. But Roumanian anti- 
Semitism is complicated by one of those ironies that 
shows how a clever demagogic appeal to racial hatred 
may backfire. In Roumania the Jewish population was 
formerly friendly to the Reich. Many Roumanian Jews 
formerly considered Germany their cultural mother- 
land. During the World War the Jewish people in 
Roumania sympathized with Germany against Russia 
and were bold in proclaiming their preference for the 
Reich. 

An editor of the liberal Bucharest daily, the Dimi- 
neata, was a powerful advocate of wartime Germany. 
Today he is an opponent of the Reich. Nazi anti- 
Semitism has turned into enemies nearly a million of 
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these former friends of Berlin, citizens of a key state 
that it aims to control. Hitler’s victory would put them 
under the ban of the Nuremberg racial Jaws. From 
the standpoint of practical politics anti-Semitism is not 
a winning policy for the Reich. It may turn out to be 
the factor which weights the scales against ultimate 
German victory. . 











CHAPTER Xil 


Green Shirt and Mailed Fist 


Jo: wHy does the Third Reich need Roumania? An 
economic map of Roumania would give the answer— 
oil, grain and raw materials. Roumanian oil fields, 
almost fabulously rich in mineral resources, would be 
a tremendous asset for a nation like Germany that has 
practically no oil reserves. Assured of Roumanian oil, 
Hitler could make war as he pleased. He would not 
need to fear a naval blockade that would cut him off 
from oil supplies. For it is entirely possible that Rou- 
manian oil could supply all the industrial and military 
needs of the great Mitteleuropa that Hitler contem- 
plates. 

Next in importance to oil comes Roumanian grain 
and other foodstuffs. Under her present economy the 
Reich is attempting to barter manufactured goods for 
Roumanian raw materials, but the success of this sys- 
tem is uncertain. It is possible, moreover, only as long 
as Roumania is friendly to Germany. In the event of 
war Roumania could withhold her food supplies from 
the Reich. For a nation like Germany that cannot pro- 
duce enough food to feed itself, the rich crops in the 
Moldavian and Wallachian valleys of Roumania offer 
a tempting prize. If the Reich could be certain of war- 
time supplies from the Roumanian granary a naval 
blockade of German coasts would not be the disaster 
for Germany that it proved to be in the World War. 
Roumania is a land proverbially well fed; her peasants 
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and her city poor do not go hungry. In Germany belts 
must be pulled tighter so that the army may have more 
cannon, and Ausverkauft (sold out) is a common sym- 
bol of the scarcity that pinches the population. In such 
a frugal scheme of living the lure of Roumanian food 
is a vital force in the thrust toward the Black Sea. 

Besides the incentives of oil and food supplies there 
are other considerations—political, military and eco- 
nomic. Roumania is located on one of the three possible 
routes from the Reich to Russia. It stands at the gate- 
way to the Ukraine, that same Ukraine of which Hitler 
spoke at the 1936 Nuremberg Congress when he told 
his listeners that Germany would “‘swim in plenty” if 
it had the riches of the Ukraine, Siberia and the Urals. 
The Ukraine is a granary that has long whetted the 
appetites of the more adventurous elements of the Nazi 
party. Roumania would be the ideal starting point for 
such a campaign. Moreover, in working from the Reich 
to Russia German military chiefs would prefer to 
operate in the milder climate of Roumania and the 
Ukraine rather than on the frozen north route along 
the Baltic. 

From the political angle Germany needs Roumanian 
support to isolate Czechoslovakia and prevent Soviet 
troops from passing through northern Roumania to 
the aid of the Czechs. German hegemony in Roumania 
would spell the doom of the Little Entente and seri- 
ously weaken the Balkan Entente. If the Reich were 
already in control of Austria and Hungary, Hitler 
would have a clear road from Germany to the Black 
Sea. He would be in touch with Bulgaria and Turkey 
and in a position to lay siege to the Ukraine. He could 
dump his manufactured goods in Roumania and take 
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what raw materials he needs. Ultimately he might 
create a Roumanian army commanded by German offi- 
cers, thus increasing his man power by at least a mil- 
lion men. But before he can do any of these things 
he must draw Roumania into the German orbit. 

There is no little sympathy for Germany among 
the Roumanian people. Many Roumanian professional 
men who have studied in German universities have 
brought back with them an attachment for the land 
which has produced great poets, philosophers and tech- 
nicians. There is, moreover, a popular belief in Rou- 
mania that the Germans stand by their allies. In the 
World War, Roumanians remind you, German troops 
were steadfast in helping the Austrians, the Bulgarians, 
the Turks. Some Roumanians contrast Germany’s will- 
ingness to stand by its friends with the Allied habit 
of letting a small ally shift for itself and go down to 
defeat. These may not be important factors in the 
struggle for control of Roumania, but they are among 
the imponderables worth keeping in mind. They may 
turn out to be the unreckoned wind that blows a well- 
aimed pass back to the passer. 

Toward France the Roumanian attitude is some- 
what different. Practically all upper-class Roumanians 
speak French. Indeed, some will tell you that they 
speak French more easily than they do their native 
tongue. They feel a sentimental bond between their 
land and the greatest of the Latin countries. French 
literature, French newspapers and periodicals are popu- 
lar in Roumania. There is a certain solidarity of feeling 
that is the outgrowth of Roumanian participation in 
the World War on the side of France. 

On the other hand, there is a feeling that France is 
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a long way from Roumania, that in a crisis the French 
army could not come to Roumania’s aid. In certain 
circles there is, moreover, the growing belief that Ger- 
man remilitarization of the Rhineland prevents the 
French army from playing a decisive role in Central 
Europe. It is not unusual in Roumania to hear it said 
that France is sinking to the status of a second-class 
power. Roumanians who are impressed with “dynamic” 
diplomacy and military prowess point to Germany as 
the logical friend for Roumania, the one nation in 
Europe that can guarantee the permanence of Rou- 
mania’s frontiers. 

A member of the Roumanian Parliament and a 
former cabinet minister gave me his attitude in these 
words: “If we co-operate with Hitler we can do a 
profitable business selling the Germans grain and oil. 
But if we oppose him the German army will come here, 
either through Czechoslovakia or by way of Austria 
and Hungary, and will take everything. Furthermore, 
if we are stupid enough to oppose the Reich, Germany 
will hand Transylvania over to Hungary and the 
Dobrudja over to Bulgaria.” 

The opposite school of thought takes the position 
that, inasmuch as the expansionist Third Reich is deter- 
mined to make Roumania part of its great empire, 
Roumania’s safety depends upon close bonds with 
France, the Little and Balkan Ententes, and friendly 
relations with Russia. Twenty years ago, you are re- 
minded, Germany forced the Treaty of Bucharest upon 
Roumania, a dictate far severer than the Treaty of 
Versailles. By that treaty Roumania would have been 
in a state of bondage to the Reich. 

In this Roumanian tug of war the pro-Nazi forces 
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are being opposed by such liberal leaders as Juliu 
Maniu, former premier and now president of the 
National Peasant party, Nicholas Titulescu and Ion 
Mihalache, former president of the National Peasant 
party. Both sides are striving hard for a victory that 
will make its policies supreme in the kingdom. In the 
background is King Carol II, probably the Continent’s 
most publicized monarch, the man who is trying to con- 
trol the ultimate decision as to Roumania’s role in the 
drama of the German drive to the east. 

In some respects Ion Mihalache is the outstanding 
liberal leader in Roumania. This war hero, former 
schoolteacher, late cabinet minister and man of the 
soil holds the loyalty of millions of peasants who 
acclaim his unselfish devotion to the cause of honest 
government and liberalism. As one looks into the face 
of this simple man he realizes that here is a politician 
who is frank, who tells what is in his mind. His slowly 
spoken English is clear. In contrast with many of his 
fellow political leaders, he realizes that the Iron 
Guard and their supporters are damaging Roumania’s 
prestige abroad and constitute a threat to the existence 
of the constitutional monarchy. 

Mihalache receives callers informally and cordially 
in his villa in a residential quarter of Bucharest. “‘To- 
day a penniless Roumanian politician joins the Nazis; 
tomorrow he rides in a new limousine and spends 
money lavishly,” the liberal leader told me. ““The Rou- 
manian Nazis have large financial resources; they 
control more than fifty newspapers and have ruthless 
leaders who will stop at no outrage to gain their 
ends.” 

So seriously do the National Peasants regard the 
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threat of civil war inherent in the green-shirted and 
blue-shirted legions of the Reich’s supporters that they 
have organized their own militia. It is a kind of 
mounted police organization consisting of young farm- 
ers who wear provincial costumes with white crosses 
on their sleeves. Iron Guard threats to kill Mihalache 
have brought from these stalwart peasant militiamen 
due warning that if the Nazis touch their former 
leader they will declare war on the Fascist gangsters. 

Roumanian supporters of the Reich make their pil- 
grimages to Berlin to hear with their own ears and see 
with their own eyes what a “dynamic” government is 
doing. On such a pilgrimage Octavian Goga talks with 
Hitler and receives a promise that the Reich will not 
listen to any pleas for a revision of the Roumanian 
frontiers. And George Bratianu holds a conclave with 
Goering during which the Number Two Nazi assures 
him that Germany will not consent to any plan that 
would give Translyvania back to Hungary. How else 
allay the fears of those Roumanians who suspect that 
the Third Reich has promised Hungary territorial re- 
wards in return for Magyar support of Germany’s 
foreign policies? 

It is not uncommon for a Roumanian Nazi leader 
to return from Berlin driving a high-powered car that 
has been presented to him in the German capital. As 
Mihalache said, a down-and-out Roumanian politician 
who has been living on a few crumbs of graft suddenly 
emerges from his penury into a splurge of lavish spend- 
ing. Where he formerly patronized cheap cafés and 
walked the streets in shabby clothes, he now rides in a 
limousine, lives in a fashionable district, patronizes the 
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most expensive restaurants, buys his clothes from a 
foreign tailor and takes his family on vacations to 
exclusive spas. 

For the rank and file of the Iron Guard, however, 
life is not so opulent. Their pay is small and they must 
live in the barracks provided by their masters. Theirs 
is a life of adventure that provides them with a certain 
amount of tawdry glamor. During the daytime they 
and their girl companions frequent disreputable cafés, 
loaf about swimming pools and cheap amusement 
parks. In the evenings they act as guards at Nazi 
meetings or go out on errands of window-smashing, 
Jew-baiting, befouling Duca’s grave and even murder. 
Probably the actual armed forces of the Iron Guard 
do not number more than three thousand men. That 
is a small figure in comparison with the Roumanian 
regular army of two hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers. But the strength of the Iron Guard and allied 
organizations lies not in the number of men they have 
actually under arms, but in the support they receive 
from students, from groups in the army, the police 
and in the government itself. 

The Iron Guard has provided some spectacular 
melodramas of internal feuds within the Green Shirt 
ranks. Such an outbreak took place in the summer of 
1936. The split between Codreanu and his lieutenant, 
Michael Stilescu, caused a sensation in Bucharest. The 
immediate cause remains a matter of controversy. One 
report attributed it to a quarrel over the division of 
funds from Germany; another version was the story 
that Mme Lupescu had bought off Stilescu in order 
to split the Iron Guard. Whatever the cause of the 
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break, the two fellow Guardists became deadly enemies. 
Stilescu and his followers organized a rival organiza- 
tion and called it the ““Roumanian Crusaders.” From 
the beginning, however, it was evident that it was 
against the Codreanu organization that they were 
crusading. Hence the report that France was backing 
Stilescu. 

Stilescu and his chief aide, Sergiu Lecca, founded a 
newspaper, the Roumanian Crusader. Its pages fumed 
with articles denouncing Codreanu and the Iron Guard. 
In return the Iron Guard organ clamored for Stiles- 
cu’s assassination. The Roumanian authorities took no 
action for or against either band of potential assas- 
sins. Bucharest heartily enjoyed the show, and the 
liberal groups breathed a little more freely while their 
enemies publicly staged a bloody civil war. 

On the evening of July 16, 1936, I arrived at the 
Athénée-Palace Hotel to keep a six-thirty appointment 
with Lecca. Everything about Lecca merely added to 
the mystery of his position and the inexplicable circum- 
stance of his association with Stilescu, the late hench- 
man of Codreanu. He is a most interesting type, a man 
one would hardly expect to find in such company. Tall, 
handsome, immaculately groomed, he wears in his lapel 
the red ribbon of the French Légion d’Honneur. Lecca 
seems too much the man of the world to be stirred 
by primitive racial hatred; he seems too much the 
gentleman to be involved in a program of violence. — 
His red ribbon is hardly consistent with the pro-Nazi 
role that some people suspect. His motives and real — 
activities have been shrouded in mystery. 

Six-thirty arrived, but Lecca did not come. I walked 
out to the garden where Stilescu often took his coffee 
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in the early evening, but Lecca was not there. The 
minutes passed, but still he did not come. At five 
minutes after seven I got up and started for my next 
appointment. Either Lecca had misunderstood our 
arrangement, or he did not keep his word. Getting 
into a taxi, I went on to the home of Deputy V. V. 
Tillea, where I had an appointment for seven-fifteen. 
While we were seated, talking, Tillea’s telephone 
rang. He engaged in a short, animated conversation, 
then hung up. He turned to me dramatically. ‘‘Stilescu 
has just been murdered in a hospital!’ He had not 
learned the details. An hour later newsboys were sell- 
ing special newspaper editions along the Calea Vic- 
toriei, and purchasers were avidly reading the revolt- 
ing description of a sensational political murder. Cafés 
and restaurants buzzed with discussion of the assassi- 
nation, and gossip and speculation were rife as to the 
aftermath. 

The details were briefly as follows. Stilescu had 
been in a hospital recovering from an operation. Every 
evening Lecca was in the habit of calling on the sick 
man and staying for a talk. On the evening of the 
murder he had gone to the hospital as usual but had 
left early because of his appointment with me. On his 
way from the hospital to the Athénée-Palace some of 
his Crusader followers warned him to take cover im- 
mediately in order to escape a murder squad of the 
Iron Guard. Knowing all too well the lethal methods 
of his opponents, Lecca took refuge with friends and 
missed his appointment with me. 

The murder squad of Guardists, composed of eight 
alleged “students”, went to the hospital and walked 
directly to Stilescu’s room. This was a circumstance 
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which led the Crusaders to believe that the hospital 
staft had helped prepare the way for the “execution.” 
Bursting into the sick man’s room, the assassins sur- 
rounded Stilescu’s bed, shouting, “Traitor, your hour 
has come!” 

Members of the murder squad fired forty-one bullets 
into the helpless man’s body without a hand being 
raised by anyone in the hospital. Then one of the Guard- 
ists took the ax which he carried and proceeded to chop 
the mangled remains to pieces. It was more than a 
murder; it was an example of sadistic frenzy that broke 
even Iron Guard records for viciousness. Completing — 
their bloody work, the murderers walked out of the 
hospital and made their way unmolested to a so-called 
‘students’ club”, where they were tendered an ovation. 

The police immediately took charge of Stilescu’s 
body, sealed it in a coffin and forbade a public funeral. 
Even the murdered man’s family were not permitted 
to see what remained of his mangled form. Bucharest 
seethed with excitement. After some delay the eight 
murder-squad Guardists were arrested, but Codreanu 
was not touched. Several months later the assassins 
received prison sentences, but no one was sure how long 
they would remain in jail. 

About six weeks after the Stilescu murder Roumania 
was treated to another sensation. Nicholas Titulescu, 
regarded by many observers as an “indispensable” for- 
eign minister, was suddenly dropped from the cabinet. 
Indeed, he was abroad at the time and was informed 
of his demotion by telegram. There was far more at 
stake in this situation than the personal fortunes of one 
man. For Titulescu was the embodiment of pro-French 
policy, of loyalty to the Little Entente, of opposition 
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to Germany and Hungary. He had conducted his office 
with almost a free hand, frequently threatening to re- 
sign when he was opposed within the cabinet. 

It was Titulescu’s brilliant mind that had been re- 
sponsible for some rather remarkable victories for 
Roumanian foreign policies. At Geneva he was a famil- 
iar and a striking figure whose influence was far greater 
than that of any previous Roumanian foreign minister. 
He was something of a man of mystery. Even his per- 
sonal physical peculiarities added to the growth of the 
Titulescu legend. On the hottest days in the summer 
visitors found him wearing a great overcoat in the 
house. The story is told that on one occasion Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, having vainly tried to get the floor from 
Titulescu at an international conference, started to 
open a window behind the speaker. The latter, con- 
scious of the Englishman’s intention, immediately 
stopped talking and sat down. 

That Titulescu was an able foreign minister no one 
could deny. He raised Roumanian prestige high at one 
conference after another. But there was much criticism 
of his policies by those who believed that he was going 
far afield, that he was jeopardizing Roumanian inter- 
ests. Even Roumanians who were friendly to France 
and Czechoslovakia questioned the wisdom of Titules- 
cu’s habit of constantly rushing into the breach to 
defend his allies. At times even his admirers could 
not explain what he was trying to do. This was particu- 
larly true of his course of action at the Montreux Con- 
ference, where he opposed the British and supported 
the Soviets and Turks. But it was assumed that he 
would hold his portfolio as long as he chose. Perhaps 
until he would be assassinated by the Iron Guard. An- 
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nouncement of his dismissal was sudden and without 
warning. 

The Iron Guard immediately emitted a shout of — 
triumph, claiming the credit for a brilliant victory over 
their enemy. Titulescu’s friends, however, declared that 
it was Cuza and Goga, aided by Hitler’s Gestapo, 
who had intrigued against the foreign minister. Accord- 
ing to their charges, the National Christian party 
leaders gave the King false documents, prepared by the 
Gestapo, which purported to show that Titulescu had 
been engaged in a plot against Mme Lupescu. Many 
other tales, some of them utterly fantastic, were passed 
along from café to café in Bucharest. 

The real reasons for Titulescu’s fall seem less dra- 
matic. The King, no doubt, had grown a little tired 
of his foreign minister’s habit of resigning on the 
slightest provocation. Furthermore, Carol is known to 
frown on the claim that any minister is “indispensable.” 
Although the King is not regarded as unfriendly to 
France it is believed by those close to him that he dis- 
approved of the extreme lengths of pro-French policy 
advocated by Titulescu. The King is represented to 
believe that Roumania loses her bargaining power at 
a conference when her vote can be counted in advance. 

Dispassionate critics who recognized Titulescu’s bril- 
liance disapproved of his chauvinism toward the for- 
eign minorities in Roumania. They felt that his policies 
toward the Magyar minority, for example, were dic- 
tated by internal political considerations. Many people 
believed that his slogan ‘‘Revision means war!” pre- 
cluded any constructive and peaceable settlement of 
Danubian problems. These critics, it should be added, 
were just as adamant in their opposition to the Iron 
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Guard as was the foreign minister himself. But they 
believe that a reconciliation with Hungary is essential 
to the recovery of Europe. 
The new foreign minister was Dr Victor Antonescu, 
a former minister of finance. He might be described as 
a “king’s man”, a veteran cabinet officer in his late 
sixties who enjoys his sovereign’s confidence to an 
| extraordinary degree. Back in 1918, when the Rou- 
manian government was located in the Moldavian city 
of Jassy, cut off from its friends by German armies to 
the west and Bolshevist Russia to the east, Dr Anton- 
escu was chosen by Clemenceau to perform an unusual 
feat of bravery. The “Tiger” wanted to get word to 
the late King Ferdinand that the Allies were winning 
on the western front, that the time had come for Rou- 
mania to strike against the Austro-German armies 
which occupied her soil. 

Dr Antonescu was living in Paris at the time. With- 
out delay the future foreign minister of Roumania 
started for Salonika, the headquarters of the Allied 
forces in the Balkans. There he boarded a French mili- 
tary plane and set out for Moldavia. This course took 
him across hostile Bulgaria and over Roumanian terri- 
tory occupied by Austro-German troops. Had the plane 
been forced down Dr Antonescu would have been sum- 
marily shot as a spy. Antonescu’s report about the 
Allied victories in France was the first authentic news 
the king had received for several months. The 
“Tiger's” strategy was completely successful. 

It is no aspersion on Dr Antonescu to say that his 
foreign policies reflected Carol’s views. For as a 
“king’s man”, Antonescu faithfully carried out his 
sovereign’s plans. In the final analysis it is Carol who 
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has had the deciding voice in Roumania’s foreign poli- 
cies. For that reason both sides in the Franco-German 
tug of war are trying to pull the King toward their 
side. How important Carol's decisions may be for the 
future of Europe is not generally known abroad. To 
understand what is happening in Roumania it is neces- _ 
sary to know something about this ruler who has been 
so widely publicized but so little interpreted to the 
world public. 








CHAPTER Xiil 


Will Roumania Choose the Fascintern? 


Te WIDELY ACCEPTED belief that King Carol of 
Roumania is just a powder-puff, musical-comedy sov- 
ereign is hardly true. Whatever may be Carol's foibles, 
he does not lack determination or, for that matter, 
political sagacity. Nor does he shirk the responsibility 
of making the decisions which his office demands. 
Whether it is a gross exaggeration or not, Roumanians 
call him the “hardest working monarch in the world.” 

The King’s friends bitterly resent the fact that he 
has been headlined in the world press as a wastrel, a 
dilettante, a sort of moral leper. They object to the 
widespread custom of mentioning Mme Lupescu every 
time the King or his policies are discussed. There is 
some justification for these complaints. Yet it would be 
an incomplete picture of Roumania that did not include 
at least some portion of Carol’s private life and friend- 
ships. No matter how much the King may have tried 
to keep his personal life separate from affairs of state, 
they are inevitably related. Is not that fierce light that 
beats upon a throne even more fierce in this era of 
unthroning ? 

Abroad, Mme Lupescu is portrayed as a modern 
Du Barry, as a twentieth-century Aspasia who rules 
Roumania through the King. Even her enemies in Rou- 
mania do not, however, go quite so far as that. Ion 
Mihalache has said that “the roads between the King 
and the peasants should no longer be barricaded by 
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the court camarilla.” He referred to the group that is 
headed by Mme Lupescu. To men like Mihalache and 
former Premier Juliu Maniu she represents a distinct 
danger to the constitutional monarchy. 

It is only fair to point out, however, that there are 
other Roumanians prominent in public life who believe 
ardently that Mme Lupescu has played a role of sacri- 
ficial patriotism, that she has been the great construc- 
tive force in Carol’s life. They claim that she “‘nagged” 
him during his days of exile until he finally consented 
to attempt to regain the throne. These same defenders 
maintain that she has been astutely able to split the Iron 
Guard, playing one faction against another, to the 
advantage of the King and country. It is known that 
on one occasion when the Iron Guard threatened to 
assassinate Mme Lupescu she showed her contempt for 
personal danger by appearing in semipublic without 
an escort. The Iron Guard could have killed her, but 
even their gunmen were impressed by her disregard for 
her safety. 

Defenders of Lupescu do not deny that she wields 
tremendous political influence in Roumanian affairs. 
But they claim that she pulls strings behind the scenes 
solely in the interest of Carol and his policies. She 
maintains her own secret service and heads a group of 
friends who retain their place close to the throne by 
reason of her position as the King’s friend. Many peo- 
ple, if given her opportunities, would seek the glare of 
the limelight, but Lupescu stays in the background. She 
has no desire for publicity. In fact few Roumanians 
have seen her during the years since she met Carol. 
The Dowager Queen Marie, for example, has never 
laid eyes upon her son’s ex-mistress. 
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But no matter how much Magda Lupescu prefers 
the back stage of the Roumanian melodrama, the spot- 
light of lurid publicity seeks her out, penetrating the 
thin screen that separates the King and his government 
from the back stage. As long as Lupescu is a friend of 
the King she is an issue and a scapegoat. Opposition 
politicians try to rally a following by shouting that she 
is at the root of the country’s troubles. Anti-Semites 
attempt to generate religious hatred by pointing to 
Jewish blood in her veins. Her enemies neglect to men- 
tion that she is half gentile. Foreign agents who fail in 
their machinations can conveniently blame her. And 
foreign diplomats who must explain the contradictions 
of Roumanian policies to their home governments al- 
ways find a convenient explanation in the person of 
Magda Lupescu. 

The basis of her powerful influence with Carol is the 
fact that he trusts her, that he believes that she is de- 
voted to him. Intimate friends of the King say that 
the infatuation which once led him to give up his rights 
to the throne has long since been replaced by a friend- 
ship that makes Mme Lupescu’s position unique in 
modern history. These friends say that Carol believes 
that she is the one person to whom he can always turn 
for unselfish advice and shrewd counsel. In return he 
has risked his throne and his life for her. 

Lupescu’s prestige has been so high that Roumanian 
cabinet ministers and foreign diplomats have fought 
countless political battles to enlist her support. Some 
of the foreign missions in Bucharest would go to almost 
any lengths to win her favor. On innumerable occa- 
sions foreign agents in Roumania have attempted to 
flatter or bribe Mme Lupescu into supporting their 
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ambitious policies. But there is no available evidence 
that she ever consented to use her influence with the 
King to further these foreign machinations. 

Enemies have ascribed almost every conceivable 
crime to Lupescu, but she has never been accused of 
being a Nazi. Even Titulescu, much as he dislikes her, 
does not claim that she is in league with the emissaries 
of Hitler. Maniu and Mihalache realize that she is 
the target of Nazi hatred. One of the objectives of 
Nazi policies in Roumania is to get rid of Lupescu but 
to carry it out in a manner that will not forever turn 
Carol against her enemies. That involves problems 
which have defied master political strategists who take 
their lessons from the teachings of the late Signor 
Machiavelli. 

There are irony and paradox in the fact that anti- 
Nazi Mihalache and pro-Nazi Codreanu are fighting 
their common enemy, Mme Lupescu. A Roumanian 
editor assured me that when Premier Duca was assassi- 
nated Codreanu hid himself in the home of Mme Lu- 
pescu’s sister until the storm blew over. ‘‘Madame 
Lupescu’s sister, if she really has one,” I objected, 
“would be partly Jewish. Codreanu is an anti-Semitic 
fanatic. It just does not make sense.” Shrugging his 
shoulders in the manner so characteristic of the Bal- 
kans, he made this answer: ‘Nothing makes sense in 
Roumania.” 

Carol rules as a quasi-constitutional monarch, but 
by reason of his prerogative of appointing and dismiss- 
ing ministers he has been able effectively to control the 
cabinet. The dismissal of Titulescu was the King’s 
work; the appointment of Dr Antonescu was likewise 
his work. These acts said plainly that he was deter- 
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mined to change the direction of Roumania’s foreign 
policies. In the sphere of internal affairs he has not 
hesitated to get rid of ministers who did not follow his 
wishes. 

There has been much speculation about the King’s 
attitude toward the Iron Guard, but the fact is that he 
has acted when he felt it was necessary. Such a point 
was reached in April 1937. For several weeks the 
Green Shirts had been growing increasingly violent in 
the language of their manifestoes and in their political 
warfare. In early February the bodies of Dr John 
Motza and Dr Basil Marin were brought back from 
Spain, where the two Iron Guardists had died in the 
Franco trenches before Madrid. Their presence on the 
Spanish Insurgent front was further proof of the con- 
nection between the Iron Guard and the Fascist forces 
in Spain and other parts of Europe. Codreanu ordered 
an enormous funeral demonstration. At the same time 
he created the Order of Motza and Marin for all his 
troopers who risk their lives in anti-Semitic, Fascist 
activities. 

When the bodies arrived by special train at Bucha- 
rest, 2500 green-shirted Guardists escorted the coffins, 
each of which was placed on a hearse drawn by twelve 
men. And General Francisco Franco was not the only 
important Fascist chief to send a funeral wreath for 
the graves of his fallen defenders. Featured in the floral 
display was a wreath from Reichschancellor Adolf 
Hitler. 

As the long funeral cortege wound through the Calea 
Victoriei there were hisses from a balcony of the head- 
quarters of the Cruciada Romanismuliu, the outfit 
founded by the murdered Stilescu. Iron Guardists im- 
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mediately stormed the building and beat those inside — 
so badly that all had to be taken to a hospital. Thou- 
sands of people lined the sidewalks and watched the © 
army of Fascists and their sympathizers pass by. One — 
of the exhibits of the demonstration was a torn and 
bloodstained Roumanian flag reported to have been 
wrapped around Dr Motza when he was killed by 
Spanish Loyalist troops. But the sight which caused a 
gasp of astonishment from the massed crowds was the 
spectacle of four men in formal attire marching in a 
position of honor behind the hearses. 

Those four men were the ministers of Germany, 
Italy, Japan and Portugal. No one missed the signifi- 
cance of this extraordinary act of foreign interference 
in the affairs of an independent country. Bucharest 
seethed with excitement; there was a furious outburst 
of indignation in Parliament. The King was aroused by 
so direct a challenge from abroad. It was interpreted 
by observers as a bid for a Fascist dictatorship, a de- 
velopment that would end the constitutional govern- 
ment and make Carol little more than a figurehead. The 
Roumanian government made a vigorous protest to the 
four states involved in the Iron Guard demonstration. 

The crisis in Bucharest was now coming to a head. If _ 
the Iron Guard should win, Roumania would leave the — 
ranks of the Franco-Little Entente alignment and 
range herself definitely with the ‘dynamic’ states. 
There was far more at stake in this struggle, therefore, 
than the ambitions of Codreanu, Cantacuzinu and 
other Guardists. Here again little less than the balance 
of power in Central Europe was the issue. 

In April the storm broke. The immediate cause was 
a quarrel between the King and his brother, Prince 
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Nicholas. The Iron Guard saw an opportunity to 
capitalize the situation. Why not back the Prince 
against the King? Why not put Nicholas on the 
throne and establish a military dictatorship? What en- 
raged Carol and his supporters was their suspicion, 
probably founded on fact, that the Iron Guard and 
their Roumanian allies were receiving encouragement, 
if not material aid, from abroad. Foreign influence 
was aiming to destroy the King. 

At this juncture the Iron Guard showed its hand by 
coming out openly for Nicholas. But the matter did 
not stop even there. General Cantacuzinu suddenly 
espoused the cause of Princess Helen, divorced wife of 
Carol, who was living quietly in Florence, Italy. Those 
who know Helen’s temperament realized at once that 
she had not authorized the Iron Guard to take up her 
banner. Far from gaining anything by such a step, she 
would have the unpleasant experience of seeing her 
name dragged into the arena of the political warfare 
raging in Bucharest. But the general was not the man 
to be stopped by a little matter like the rights of an 
individual. 

Summoning a group of his “‘All for Our Country 
League”, the new name of the Iron Guard, he exhorted 
them in these words: “I give you this battle cry: ‘Long 
live Her Majesty, Queen Helen; long live Prince 
Nicholas!’ Carry this battle cry over the walls of the 
city, throughout our country and into the world be- 
yond!” 

Green Shirt squads marched through Bucharest 
streets shouting, ‘““Death to Lupescu!” Their vocifer- 
ous espousal of the causes of Prince Nicholas and Prin- 
cess Helen brought the situation to a climax. General 
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Cantacuzinu’s orders stirred the King to decisive action. 
Nicholas was stripped of his rank and titles and, as 
plain Mr Brana, ordered to leave Roumania. But be- 
fore his departure he took the opportunity to repudiate 
the Iron Guard. 

The King moved swiftly to thwart the enemies who 
plotted a military dictatorship. Sadistic acts of Green 
Shirt terrorism, like the attack on Dr Traian Bratu, 
rector of Jassy University, undoubtedly helped him. 
Under Carol’s direction laws were passed forbidding 
Iron Guard demonstrations and the wearing of colored 
shirts and swastikas. The Fascists had overplayed their 
hand and lost. Public opinion did not support them. In 
the face of unexpectedly vigorous “persecution” by the 
government there was nothing to do but temporarily 
drop their militant activities. The April crisis was fol- 
lowed by a period of comparative calm. 

International Fascism in general, and German Naz- 
ism in particular, had sustained a severe setback on the 
Roumanian front. It would, however, be a mistake to 
regard this reverse as anything more than a temporary 
loss of ground by the Fascist forces. The tug of war 
for control of Roumania continued; Cuza, Goga, 
Codreanu and other Fascist leaders are merely symbols, 
merely pawns in a gigantic game, the outcome of which 
no man can foresee. It is possible that one pistol shot 
fired by a dope-crazed Green Shirt might plunge Rou- 
mania into international bloodshed and civic chaos. It 
might conceivably alter the course of European history. 

That Roumania has been trying to steer a course 
that will avoid the dilemma of taking sides in war has 
been obvious. Nothing would suit Bucharest better than 
to be able to remain on good terms with both of the 
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rival coalitions. On August 13, 1937, Foreign Minister 
Antonescu told me: “Roumania has no wish to take 
part in any ideological crusade against anybody.” He 
meant that Roumania did not want to join Germany, 
Italy and Japan in a crusade against the Soviet Union. 
But he also meant that Roumania does not want to 
join the Franco-Czech alignment in any so-called “pre- 
ventive’’ measures against the Reich. To formulate 
such a policy is one thing, to carry it out is something 
else. A nation so strategically located as Roumania 
finds the path of neutrality exceedingly hard. 

Roumania sincerely wants peace in Europe, ardently 
strives to maintain it in the Balkans. The reasons are 
not far to seek. The territorial status quo which now 
favors her might be radically altered to her disadvan- 
tage by war. Titulescu saw the problem as one that 
could be solved by the threat of a collective force so 
powerful that no potential “troublemaker” would dare 
to disturb the peace. He supported Roumanian ad- 
hesion to the Little Entente, a rather general under- 
standing with Poland, an entente with France, friend- 
ship with Britain and membership in the League of 
Nations. 

But this is not all so simple as it appears. Because 
Roumania fears future trouble with the Soviet over 
Bessarabia she has strengthened her alliance with 
Poland. At the same time Roumania is bound to 
Czechoslovakia by the terms of the Little Entente pact. 
But Poland and Czechoslovakia are not friends; may, 
indeed, one day be on opposite sides in war. For 
Czechoslovakia is bound to the Soviet by a mutual- 
assistance pact. Even inside the Little Entente all is 
not harmony. Yugoslavia, ally of Czechoslovakia, has 
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never recognized the Soviet Union. Roumanians are 
not certain that Yugoslavia would support a Czecho- 
slovakia that walks arm in arm with the Red Army. 

Early in 1937 the Roumanians received a rude shock — 
from their Yugoslav ally when it was announced from 
Belgrade that a pact of “inviolable” friendship had 
been signed between Yugoslavs and Bulgars. Bucharest 
was aghast. Roumanians reflected that Bulgaria had 
never renounced her claims to the Dobrudja, territory 
that once was part of Bulgaria. Bucharest felt that Bel- 
grade’s action boded ill for the future of collective 
action in Europe. Might not the Yugoslavs make a 
similar treaty with Hungary? 

Bucharest was also startled by Yugoslavia’s pact 
with Italy. Was there to be no end to this unilateral 
treaty making between the Yugoslavs and their erst- 
while enemies? Moreover, Bucharest saw in Yugo- 
slavia’s treaties with Bulgaria and Italy further weak- 
ening of French influence in southeastern Europe. If 
the French system, so carefully and lavishly built with 
bricks of gold from the Banque de France, was break- | 
ing down, what would replace it? 

Roumania’s flirtations with Poland have induced 
growls deep from the throat of the Russian bear across — 
the Dniester. Hopes aroused during the Titulescu era 
that Moscow would recognize Roumanian sovereignty 
of Bessarabia suddenly were dashed. The Soviet mani- 
fested its displeasure, in face of the Roumano-Polish 
political and military activity, by showing signs of 
reopening the Bessarabian question. 

Another reason for uneasiness in Bucharest is the 
Czecho-Soviet pact, an arrangement that some observ- — 
ers think may cause acute embarrassment to Roumania — 
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someday. Shortly before Titulescu’s fall, reports were 
widely circulated that a tripartite agreement between 
Moscow, Prague and Bucharest had been reached that 
provided for construction of a strategic railroad across 
Bukowina, connecting the railway systems of the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. These reports probably 
hastened Titulescu’s downfall. 

Further indications of Roumanian hostility to the 
“‘Czecho-Soviet Corridor” were furnished by the out- 
burst of indignation in the Roumanian Parliament 
which greeted publication of Russia and the Little 
Entente, a book written by Jan Seba, Czechoslovak 
minister to Roumania. Undoubtedly Seba’s written 
views were a welcome development for the pro-German 
forces in Roumania. It gave them the break they had 
long been hoping for, the pretext to say, ‘““We told you 
that the Czechs and Soviets were plotting to isolate 
Roumania by cutting us off from Poland.” 

But foreign interest in Bukowina has by no means 
been confined to the Czechs and Russians. In the 
autumn of 1936 the Roumanian authorities were 
stirred to action by parties of “students” from the 
Reich who chose this strategically important area to 
study “topography.” The Roumanian government de- 
cided that Europe contains many thousands of square 
miles of terrain outside Bukowina where young Nazis 
may carry on their “studies.” Consequently the Rou- 
manian police were instructed to forbid German groups 
to gather any more topographical data in Bukowina 
and northern Transylvania. 

Many Roumanians are uneasy about the kingdom’s 
military position. They ask what would happen if at- 
tacks should come simultaneously from two or three 
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directions. The Iron Guard and their allies readily seize 
the opportunity to answer this question. They argue 
that only in Germany can Roumania find a friend who 
will be able to protect her territorial integrity. “Come 
to terms with the Reich,” they demand, “and we shall © 
have the support of the best army in Europe. If we 
continue to be the tail of the French kite we shall lose 
everything!” 

In the political skirmishing that precedes a general 
election in Roumania, Codreanu, on November 29, 
1937, issued this proclamation: “I am for alliance with 
Germany and Italy—with the nationalist revolutionary 
states and anti-Bolshevism. Within forty-eight hours of 
my party’s achieving power, Roumania will have con- 
cluded an alliance with Berlin and Rome.” 

The pro-German forces in Roumania have a strong 
argument when they point to the trade relations be- 
tween Roumania and the Reich. Roumanian exports to 
Germany during the period from January to July 1936 
amounted to 1,592,315,000 lei. For the same period of 
1937, Roumania’s exports to the Reich reached 3,668,- 
780,000 lei. This sensational increase was a tribute to 
the effectiveness of Dr Schacht’s barter system. In 
contrast with the huge exports to Germany, the value 
of exports to France amounted to only 1,150,004,000 
lei during the January to July period of 1937. 

The fact cannot be ignored that Roumanian com- 
mercial circles who see in the Reich a vast and profitable 
market for their exports are throwing their political 
support toward Germany. “The flag follows trade” is 
just as much a truism in Roumania as anywhere else in 
the world. The more the Reich can increase its eco- 
nomic influence in Roumania, and the more German 
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finance can gain ascendancy in Bucharest, the greater 
becomes the political bond between the two countries. 

The elections of December 1937 brought defeat 
to the incumbent Tatarescu regime, an unprecedented 
result in Roumania where the ministry in power has 
an enormous advantage over the opposition at the polls. 
On December 28, Carol surprised the world by call- 
ing upon the anti-Semite, Octavian Goga, to form a 
cabinet. The King chose Cuza’s associate in the Na- 
tional Christian party, although this group had polled 
less than ten per cent of the vote. Why did Carol do 
this? 

It seems logical to believe that the King thought that 
there was so powerful a swing toward the extreme 
right that he would have to make concessions to the 
Fascist element. And no doubt he believed that he could 
control Goga. Furthermore, Carol recognized in Goga 
a less dangerous and less irresponsible Fascist than 
Codreanu. By taking up Goga, instead of Codreanu, 
he may have meant to fight fire with fire. Certain it 
is that he has been playing with fire. The King may 
well have started something that he will not be able to 
stop. His abrupt dismissal of Goga on February 10, 
1938, and his establishment of a personal dictatorship 
betrayed the critical state of affairs in Roumania. 

The Goga act may have been only the prologue to 
the serious Fascist drama. Carol will have to play his 
part astutely and boldly, however, lest he be shunted 
out of the limelight and relegated to the wings. To be 
sure, the King’s dictatorship and his new constitution 
have driven the Iron Guard and its supporters under- 
ground. But it is extremely doubtful that the Fascists 
have withdrawn from the field of battle. “Our time will 
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come!” was Codreanu’s answer to the King’s actions 


against the Green Shirts. The Iron Guard Fuehrer is 


biding his time, in all probability waiting for a pro-— 


pitious moment to bid again for power. 


Whether or not Codreanu is destined to play the 


stellar role in the Roumanian drama, he has set the 
stage well for the Nazi drive to incorporate Roumania 
in Adolf Hitler’s Mitteleuropa empire. 








CHAPTER XIV 





Hitler Bids for Bulgaria 


F. TIME AT LAST sets all things even.” Byron’s fatal- 
istic line might be the national slogan of the Bulgarians. 
For this Balkan people have suffered a series of misfor- 
tunes that would have broken the spirit of any but a 
strong, determined race. The past quarter of a century 
has brought defeat, loss of territory and humiliation to 
this ancient kingdom, but it has not diminished Bulgar- 
ian courage or the will to win back the lands that once 
were under Bulgaria’s flag. 

Of Turkish-Hun origin, the Bulgarians established 
their first kingdom in 679. The original Bulgars who 
came to the Balkan Peninsula from the vicinity of the 
Sea of Azof found in their new home a number of 
Slavic tribes whom they combined into one powerful 
political unit. The invaders adopted the language and 
customs of the Slavs but gave their name to the new 
race. Gradually nearly all the Balkan area came under 
their rule, and at some periods their sway extended as 
far as Central Europe. 

For twelve and a half centuries the Bulgarians have 
lived in the Balkans. They were a free nation almost 
four centuries before William the Conqueror landed at 
Hastings. During the reign of Czar Ivan II, six hun- 
dred years before Columbus discovered America, they 
entered their “golden age.” But like many other peo- 
ples of history, the Bulgarians misused their freedom 
by splitting into quarreling factions. This was the 
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opening that the Turk needed to bring the Bulgarians 
under the cruel tyranny of the rising Mohammedan 
power of the sultans. For nearly five centuries Bulgaria 
lay prostrate in the shadow of the scimitar and the 
crescent. 

During the nineteenth century the Bulgarian national 
consciousness revived so strongly that the people rose 
against their Turkish masters. The sultan’s bashi- 
bazouks repressed the Bulgarian revolutionists with 
such cruelty that Gladstone denounced the ‘“‘unspeak- 
able Turk” and made a political issue of it in England. 
The following year (1877) Russia declared war on 
Turkey, defeated the sultan’s armies and drove the 
Turkish troops back almost to the walls of Constanti- 
nople. By the Treaty of San Stefano the Turks were 
forced to recognize an autonomous Bulgarian princi- 
pality. The borders of the new state enclosed an area 
from the Black Sea to the Albanian mountains and 
from the Danube to the Aegean. 

Bulgarians will tell you that, if this territorial ar- 
rangement had been allowed to stand, the history of 
the Balkans, perhaps of all Europe, would have been 
vastly different. But the Western Powers stepped into 
the situation and, through the medium of the Congress 
of Berlin, destroyed the settlement of San Stefano, 
thereby, the Bulgarians maintain, laying the ground- 
work for almost unlimited trouble. The Turks were 
given back provinces that stretched deep into the Bal- 
kans where populations were overwhelmingly Christian. 

In October 1912 Bulgaria and her fellow members 
of the Balkan League, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro, 
declared war on Turkey. This conflict was of short 
duration. The Porte’s armies were everywhere de- 
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feated by the victorious League states. Bulgaria’s sol- 
diers did the lion’s share of the fighting, winning two 
brilliant victories at Kirk Kilissa and Lileburgaz and 
turning the defeated Turks back to the Chatalja line, 
only a few miles from Constantinople. But the common 
victory over the Turk brought about quarrels within 
the Balkan League, a state of affairs undoubtedly 
fanned by the rival ambitions of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. 

A short time after the sultan had sued for an armi- 
stice, war broke out between Bulgaria and the other 
members of the League. While Bulgarian troops were 
fighting the Greeks and Serbs in Macedonia the Turks 
suddenly took the offensive and drove the Bulgarians 
back in Eastern Thrace. To make the Bulgarian case 
hopeless Roumania entered the conflict and invaded 
Bulgaria. In spite of their prowess on the battlefield 
the Bulgarian armies could not stand up against the 
combined strength of their four enemies. The Treaty 
of Bucharest stripped the defeated state of territory 
won during the First Balkan War and gave Adrianople 
back to the Turks. But the treaty did not stop there. It 
gave Roumania part of the Dobrudja, Bulgaria’s rich- 
est wheat-growing area along the Black Sea. This 
settlement sowed the seeds of conflict and disaster. 

The outbreak of the World War found Bulgaria 
nursing its wounds and bitterly resentful of the treat- 
ment she had received from her enemies, especially 
Serbia. The Bulgars also blamed Russia and, to a lesser 
degree, France and Britain for standing by while her 
enemies despoiled her. At the same time Bulgaria was 
drawn closer to Austria-Hungary by reason of their 
common hostility toward Serbia. While Anzacs bled 
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and died of thirst on the blistering sands of Gallipoli, 
and an Allied fleet vainly bombarded the forts of the 
Dardanelles, Allied statesmanship ignored Bulgaria. 
Had the Entente powers had the statecraft to enlist 
Bulgarian aid, Constantinople undoubtedly could have 
been taken early in 1915, military and economic com- 
munications with Russia could have been established 
by way of the Black Sea, and it is possible that Allied 
victory would have been achieved long before America 
entered the war. 

But Allied diplomacy played a weak game in Sofia; 
German and Austro-Hungarian diplomacy prevailed. 
Largely as the result of the treatment she received in 
1913, Bulgaria entered the war against the Allies on 
October 14, 1915. Bulgarian troops helped overrun 
Serbia in the following months, Roumania a year later. 
In spite of their courage and fighting ability the Bul- 
garians were destined once more to drink the dregs of 
defeat. They had bet on the wrong horse and lost. The 
Treaty of Neuilly stripped them of Dedeagatch, their 
outlet on the Aegean, and territory in Thrace and 
Macedonia. The Bulgarian army was reduced to 
20,000 men, a tiny force in comparison with the huge 
bodies of men under arms in the victorious nations. Bul- 
garia’s neighbors, Greece, Roumania and Yugoslavia, 
suffered no military restrictions. 

The postwar era has been a period of humiliation for — 
Bulgaria, a time of internal unrest and bloodshed. 
Much of the time Bulgaria’s relations with her neigh- 
bors have been strained, and the border between Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia was long the scene of bloody 
clashes between Macedonian komitajis, fierce and law- 
less bands of irregulars who have made warfare their — 
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chief occupation for centuries, and Serbian police and 
troops. It was common fear of Bulgaria that drew her 
enemies together in the Balkan Entente, a league de- 
signed to preserve the territorial! status quo in the Bal- 
kans. For Greeks, Yugoslavs and Roumanians had been 
on the winning side in the World War and now wanted 
to retain the fruits of their victory. Turkey also came 
to support the status quo. In whichever direction the 
Bulgarians looked they saw a powerful ring of hostile 
bayonets enclosing their frontiers. 

But Bulgaria was not entirely friendless. Fascist 
Italy, which craved the Dalmation littoral of Yugo- 
slavia, gave the Bulgarians diplomatic support. When 
Czar Boris III married an Italian princess the courts 
of the two countries were drawn closer together. Hun- 
gary and Germany likewise showed sympathy for their 
late Bulgarian ally. It is not the nature of Bulgarians 
tamely to accept defeat and loss of territory. This 
ancient people can recall many periods in their history 
when the outlook seemed far more hopeless than even 
the post-World War era. 

When Hitler came to power the victory of National 
Socialism re-echoed in Bulgaria. The example set by one 
of the defeated nations in throwing off the shackles of 
the peace treaties stimulated the revisionist spirit in 
Bulgaria. It encouraged the younger and more militant 
leaders to urge a stronger international policy. Bul- 
garian students, always bitterly hostile to the peace 
settlement, resolved to smash the Treaty of Neuilly 
and recover the territory wrested from their country in 
the dictated treaties of 1913 and 1919. The slogan 
“Nel Ne! Nicoga [No! No! Never]! assumed a 


more menacing tone. 
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To the rulers of the Third Reich, Bulgaria repre- 
sents an important sector of the German path of Des- 
tiny that stretches southeastward from Berlin to the 
Bosporus. This Balkan kingdom has valuable natural 
resources that are badly needed by the highly indus- 
trialized state which the Nazis control. Bulgaria has 
not only large amounts of food for export, but such 
essential minerals as coal, copper, iron, oil shales, gold, 
manganese, lead, zinc, aluminum and kaolin. An ex- 
change of Bulgarian raw materials for German manu- 
factured goods is profitable business for the Reich. 
And by no means the least German interest in Bulgaria 
is the fact that its man power turns out some of the 
best soldiers in Europe. 

Although the champions of the peace treaties strived 
to prevent revision of the frontiers of Bulgaria by a 
series of pacts, treaties and alliances, the general flux 
of European politics did not leave Bulgaria unaffected. 
The late King Alexander of Yugoslavia made a recon- 
ciliation with Bulgaria one of the most important ob- 
jectives of his foreign policy. Only a short time before 
his assassination he spent four days on a visit of state to 
Sofia that laid the groundwork for improved relations 
between these Slavic neighbors. When the treaty of 
“inviolable” friendship was signed in January 1937, 
between Sofia and Belgrade, every Bulgarian realized 
that a serious dent had been made in the walls of the 
Balkan Entente. But Premier Kiosseivanoff and his 
ministers were far too wise to say so. 

The pact with Yugoslavia vastly strengthened Bul- 
garia’s position. It removed the menace of invasion by 
the most powerful army in south-central Europe. It 
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gave the Bulgarians the opportunity to concentrate 
their strength against the other members of the Bal- 
kan alliance. Yugoslavia’s action was, moreover, notice 
to the Greeks, Turks and Roumanians that if they tried 
an adventure against Bulgaria they would have to do it 
without Yugoslav assistance. Yugoslavia, it is true, 
remains a member of the Balkan Entente. But her 
treaty of amity with Bulgaria means that she will go 
to war against her neighbor only in case of actual Bul- 
garian attack. Official communiqués, face-saving denials 
and the verbiage of diplomacy do not hide facts that 
are clear to every informed observer in Bucharest, 
Athens and Angora. 

When the foreign visitor to Bulgaria sees the king- 
dom’s well-groomed, splendidly trained troops march- 
ing and singing he can understand Serbian admiration 
for these soldiers. And he can understand Greek and 
Roumanian fear of being forced to meet a Bulgarian at- 
tack without Yugoslav aid. All the Bulgar asks is a free 
hand to deal with Roumanians and Greeks. But rarely 
does he have the opportunity to fight on even terms 
with an enemy. Because he is such a formidable soldier 
the Bulgar nearly always finds his opponents welded 
into a powerful coalition against him. 

The Bulgar respects Turkish military ability, but he 
does not forget the atrocities committed by the bashi- 
bazouks; he does not easily dismiss Turkish provoca- 
tions of the past decade. He resents the threat inherent 
in the Turkish military maneuvers held in Eastern 
Thrace, near the Bulgarian frontier, in August 1937. 
He knows that the locality chosen for the military dem- 
onstration was selected with only one enemy in mind, 
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Bulgaria. Above all, the Bulgarian smarts under the 
threat of a combined attack by his vastly more numer- 
ous and more powerfully armed enemies. 

Toward the German the older Bulgar has mixed 
feelings. He admires German efficiency, German tech- 
nical skill, German military power. But he resents the 
Prussian attitude of superiority. He remembers bitterly 
that during the World War Bulgaria had no voice in 
the inner councils of the higher German strategy, while — 
Germany’s voice was preponderant in Bulgarian mili- 
tary councils. He recalls that the Reich stripped Bul- 
garia of her food supplies, sending them to Germany, 
while the population of agricultural Bulgaria was on 
the verge of starvation. Although he welcomes German 
support for Bulgarian territorial aspirations he fears 
that his association with the Third Reich may entail 
losses that will more than counterbalance the gains. 

But the younger generation of Bulgarians have no 
qualms about German support. “‘We'll take our support 
where we find it,” they tell you. “If the Germans will 
help us recover our former lands we shall welcome 
their aid.” Bands of Bulgarian students march through 
Sofia’s streets shouting defiance to the Balkan Entente 
and calling for an end of the Treaty of Neuilly. 

They clash with the police and receive battered heads 
for their youthful and exuberant challenge to postwar 
territorial order. Older Bulgarians look on sympatheti- 
cally as students struggle with the police; they know — 
that the police themselves share the students’ resent- 
ment. But the government cannot run the risk of an 
“incident.” It must not give the Balkan Entente an — 
excuse to intervene. Hence the sternly repressive meas- 
ures against Bulgaria’s student patriots. 
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When Bulgaria signed the pact of friendship with 
Yugoslavia she tacitly turned her back on Macedonia. 
The Bulgarians, in effect, agreed to drop their claims 
on this territory and to accept their boundary line with 
Yugoslavia. But when they surrendered their territorial 
ambitions in Yugoslavia they did not turn their backs 
on territorial revision elsewhere. There are two regions 
the Bulgarians especially desire, the Dobrudja and the 
town of Dedeagatch. 

When the Roumanians seized the Bulgarian Do- 
brudja, in 1913, they took away Bulgaria’s chief wheat- 
growing area. Grain from the rich black earth of this 
region was shipped from Varna, a transit trade that 
brought prosperity to this port. The Bulgarians want 
frontier rectification in the Dobrudja that will re- 
establish the boundaries of 1913. Roumania, needless 
to say, is unwilling to give any territory back to Bul- 
garia. But Bulgaria has waited a quarter of a century 
and can wait longer. For Roumania it is not a question 
of holding the Dobrudja today. With her allies and 
large army she can do that. But sometime in the future 
she may not have these advantages over her Bulgarian 
neighbor. 

Dedeagatch is the town on the Aegean that gave 
Bulgaria an outlet to the Mediterranean. The racial 
composition of the population is mixed, but Bulgaria 
probably has as strong an ethnic claim to the seaport 
as anyone else. Economically and geographically her 
claims seem to be far stronger than those of Greece. 
Bulgarians say with some justice that their commerce 
through the Black Sea to the outside world is at the 
mercy of Turkey, because the Turks can close the 
Bosporus to Bulgaria. To escape this Turkish threat 
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the Bulgarians want their own port on the Aegean. 
Their determination to recover it is all the stronger 
because they are convinced that their claims against 
Greece are just. 

A glance at a map of the Balkans shows the unenvi- 
able position of Greece in Thrace. A narrow Greek 
corridor juts northward along the Maritsa, dividing 
Bulgaria from Turkish territory. This area would be 
hard to defend against a Bulgarian attack. Indeed, the 
Bulgarians might strike toward the Aegean farther 
west at Kavalla, or even at Salonika. In a conflict with 
Greece the Bulgarians would have the support of Mace- 
donian komitajis. 

The Bulgarians also have territorial aspirations in 
Turkish Thrace, especially in Edirne (Adrianople), 
where there is a considerable Bulgarian population. 
Bulgarians do not forget that they captured Edirne in 
1913 and held it until they became involved in war with 
their Greek and Serbian allies. They claim that if the 
Bulgarian-Turkish frontier were drawn along ethnic 
lines it would extend from Enos, on the Aegean, along 
the Maritsa and Ergene rivers, to Midia, on the Black 
Sea. It is hardly necessary to add that the Turks will 
not even discuss frontier changes that would benefit 
Bulgaria. 

So it is that Bulgarians look across their frontiers at 
lands which are terrae irredentae. They do not know 
how they are going to recover these territories, but they 
believe that time and the trends of European politics are 
on their side. They would, of course, prefer to regain 
these areas by negotiation, because they know from 
long, hard experience the hazards and uncertainties of 
war. Older Bulgarians express their hopes in these 
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words: “We want peaceable revision that will give us 
back our lands occupied by our Bulgarian brothers 
across the present frontiers.” 

When I talked with Premier Kiosseivanoff on August 
18, 1937, he told me: “She [Bulgaria] hopes that ulti- 

mately the spirit of solidarity, Justice and co-operation 

between nations will prevail over national selfishness 
and that, through peaceful negotiation, a remedy will 
be found for the evils that afflict Europe.” 

When Bulgaria’s premier spoke of revision through 
“peaceful negotiation” I thought of the words of Rou- 
mania’s foreign minister spoken to me just five days 
earlier. Said Dr Antonescu: “She [Roumania] is un- 
swervingly attached to the territorial order established 
by the peace treaties—and should under no circum- 
stances take into consideration any modification of the 
present frontiers.” 

There you have the irresistible force and the im- 
movable body, the policies of revision and status quo. 
Roumania will not agree to discuss revision; Bulgaria 
will not consent to drop her revisionist aspirations. 
Latin Roumanian and Slavic Bulgarian refuse to bury 
their differences. While they stand grimly confronting 
each other along their Danubian and Dobrudjan fron- 
tiers, Nazi political strategists in the Third Reich take 
advantage of the deadlock. It is ever the policy of Hit- 
ler to play one state against another, to the advantage 
of the German drive to the east. 

Not only does the hostility of the Balkan Entente 
toward territorial justice make Bulgaria more depend- 
ent upon Germany; strangely enough it also makes the 
Entente states more dependent upon the Reich’s favor. 
Bulgaria cannot well turn her back upon a great power 
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that has consistently sympathized with her. And Greece, 
Turkey and Roumania can hardly risk a break with © 
Germany that would definitely line the Reich up on the 
side of Bulgaria. That would entail a danger that 
Bucharest, Angora and Athens appear unwilling to — 
invite. 

When Premier Kiosseivanoff emphasized to me that — 
“Bulgaria is not secretly committed to any great 
power’, there was no reason to doubt his words. The 
Bulgarian government would prefer to be independent, 
to go its own way. But in a Europe divided by ententes, — 
leagues, ideological coalitions, axes and alignments, a 
nation in Bulgaria’s position finds it all but impossible | 
to remain neutral toward the various alliances. Older — 
Bulgarians may strive to keep their country out of en- — 
tangling commitments to any state or group of states. — 
But younger Bulgaria, eager to improve the nation’s 
political and geographical position, is ready to join an 
alliance that promises to give their country territorial — 
justice. 

Thousands of spectators in Germany’s gigantic 
Olympic stadium at Berlin, during August 1936, were 
surprised by the gesture of the sturdy Bulgarian ath- © 
letes who paraded into the amphitheater and executed a 
smart, straight-armed Nazi salute before Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler. The action of these Bulgarian youths evoked a 
cheer from the massed throngs of Teutonic wearers of 
the swastika. The salute that warmed Nazi hearts 
chilled the hearts of Czechs, Roumanians, Turks,’ 
Greeks and French. For these latter spectators read in 
that salute defiance of the peace treaties and a feeling 
of solidarity with the foremost revisionist power in the 
world. 
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The German minority in Bulgaria numbers only 
about five thousand people, a negligible proportion in a 
nation of six millions. Unlike other Teutonic minor- 
ities, the one in Bulgaria is numerically too small to 
bring pressure on the government. The Reich’s influ- 
ence in Bulgaria is largely due to economic and political 
pressure from the outside. Nazi propaganda, it is true, 
is spread by commercial agents and by so-called “stu- 
dent groups” and “tourists” from the Reich. But Ger- 
many’s most powerful ally in Bulgaria is the economic 
situation. 

An agricultural country, Bulgaria must find an outlet 
for her farm produce and raw materials. All her neigh- 
bors have similar products for export. Yet Bulgarian 
economy must find markets abroad to buy the output of 
her farms and mines. The Reich, which needs food and 
raw materials, stands ready to take a large share of 
Bulgarian exports. In return Bulgaria offers a profit- 
able market for German manufactured goods. When 
he was economic dictator of the Reich, Dr Schacht 
found Bulgaria an excellent field for his barter system. 
Bulgarian officials do not like to be dependent upon any 
nation; they do not like to have large sums tied up in 
“frozen credits” in the Reich. But there is no other 
market in sight to take the place Germany holds in 
Bulgarian export trade today. 

During the first half of 1937, the latest period for 
which official Bulgarian statistics are available, 1,182,- 
749,000 leva, representing 53 per cent of Bulgaria’s 
imports, were spent in Germany. During that same 
period the Reich bought Bulgarian products valued at 
974,243,000 leva or 41 per cent of Bulgaria’s exports. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the heavy bal- 
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ance of trade in favor of the Reich is partly due to the 
fact that Germany acts as an intermediary for Bul- 
garia’s triangular trade with other countries. It may 
be, too, that these figures represent the effect of Bul- 
garia’s effort to use her “‘frozen credits” to purchase 
German manufactured goods. In any event these com- 
mercial statistics indicate the preponderant part the 
Reich plays in Bulgarian economic life. 

It is not difficult to understand why any sudden po- 
litical break between Bulgaria and Germany would — 
work havoc with the former’s economic structure. It is 
not hard to understand why any Bulgarian government 
which moved to sever these economic ties would face 
the wrath of farmers and exporters of raw materials 
cut off from their largest market. Every Bulgarian who 
sells his products to the Reich is furthering the progress 
of the Nazi drive to the east. Willingly or not, he is 
enmeshed in the toils of the German octopus. His 
business becomes more and more a part of the German 
economic empire. But the Western democracies seem — 
either powerless or unwilling to help him. They leave 
the Bulgarian to his Nazi exploiters. 


CHAPTER XV 


Kamal, “Little Moltke” and Zog 


Lex square-jawed president, Mustapha Kamal 
Atatiirk, is one of the world’s most realistic dictators. 
His statecraft combines ruthlessness with political 
sagacity in a degree that is not common in international 
politics today. He sheathes the mailed fist in a velvet 
glove. Kamal has the unique ability to win from the 
war victors diplomatic victories and admiring approval. 
When Hitler and Mussolini rush in and dramatically 
tear a treaty to bits they are roundly denounced by a 
hostile world press. The Turkish dictator knows how to 
get rid of treaties in such a way as to be acclaimed by 
the press for his constructive statesmanship. 

A case in point was the treaty which he maneuvered 
from the Montreux Conference in the summer of 1936. 
Turkey wanted to refortify the Dardanelles. This in 
the face of the Treaty of Sévres which forbade the 
remilitarization of this strategic waterway! Now the 
German or Italian dictators would have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the Allies and, while some international 
crisis was throttling Europe, started to fortify the 
straits. Not so with Kamal the Smooth. He appealed 
to the war victors for reconsideration of the peace 
treaties, making it clear, of course, that, if the signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Sévres refused his request, he 
would go ahead with refortification. 

When the powers assembled at Montreux, Turkey 
was there in the role of a pacific nation asking for per- 
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mission to build fortifications for the protection of her 
territory. The other states politely examined the Turk- 
ish request and, in debating the questions involved, — 
showed Kamal all the deference he thought due him, — 
Although the British objected to the proposal to put 
the Dardanelles completely under Turkey’s control, the 
Soviet’s Litvinoff and Roumania’s Titulescu carried the 
day for Kamal. Britain had no intention of going to 
war with Turkey to stop Kamal’s plan. The result was — 
that the Turks emerged from Montreux in undisputed 
control of the Dardanelles. 

British critics of the Montreux Treaty charged that 
Turkey was placed in the position of Russia’s concierge 
at the Dardanelles, where she could permit Soviet 
egress from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean and 
refuse any Western nation entrance to the Black Sea. 
Be that as it may, the Montreux agreement enormously 
increased Turkey’s political and strategic importance. 
Thanks to the velvet-gloved fist, Kamal regained for 
Turkey control of this important ribbon of water that 
separates Europe and Asia Minor. 

When Kamal came into power in the early postwar — 
era he inherited a completely broken-down political 
and military organization. Allied troops occupied Con- 
stantinople; Greek armies were swarming into Ana- — 
tolia. Lacking an industrial machine to equip an army, 
lacking an economic system to feed an army, Kamal 
set to work to build a military organization that could 
rid his country of the invaders. How well he succeeded 
may be measured by the fact that four years after the 
armistice of Mudros in 1918 the Allies were prepar- 
ing to assemble at a conference table in Lausanne to 
hear Turkey’s demands. The Allies objected to giving 
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up their privileged position at Constantinople; they 
tried to stave off surrender to Kamal’s sweeping re- 
vision of the Treaty of Sévres, but in the end they 
capitulated. 

Kamal’s marriage to pretty Latife Hanoum, of 
Smyrna, his war against the Mohammedan clergy, his 
ban on the fez, his crusade to Westernize his backward 
country—these are the facets of Kamal’s career that 
shone in the headlines of the world. But his most sig- 
nificant political moves were hardly noticed abroad, 
so quietly did he work. Reversing the traditional 
foreign policies of the sultans, he entered a reconcilia- 
tion with Russia. For centuries Turk and Slav had 
butchered each other on countless battlefields. Kamal 
brought this warfare to an abrupt end. And once he had 
driven the Greeks into the sea at Smyrna, recovered 
Adrianople and established his Thracian frontier along 
the Maritsa, he was willing to enter a reconciliation 
with another of Turkey’s perennial enemies, the Greek. 

Now that he was assured of friendly states on his 
Soviet and Greek frontiers Kamal entered the Balkan 
Entente in 1934. Turkey joined hands with Roumania, 
Yugoslavia and Greece to hold the Bulgarians down. 
Not neglecting his back door, he entered a four-power 
pact with Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan. Relations with 
Italy remained unfavorable, but Kamal believed that he 
could count on foreign support if he came to grips with 
Mussolini. 

Inasmuch as the Duce has been known to cast cov- 
etous eyes toward Smyrna and its hinterland, Kamal 
is said to have dispatched word that Italy could have 
territory in Anatolia if Mussolini would send an army 
there—‘six feet of earth for every Italian soldier!” 
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The words may or may not be his, but their shining 
steel is of a piece with the hard, tempered metal of — 
Kamal’s statecraft. During the Ethiopian crisis the 
Turkish dictator entered the Mediterranean pact with 
Britain. In usually informed quarters it was reported 
that Kamal was eager to see an Italo-British clash, so 
that Turkey could seize the Dodecanese islands now 
held by Italy. 

Whatever one may think of Kamal’s private life, the 
fact remains that he transformed a weak, backward, 
agricultural, Moslem Turkey into a strong, occidental- 
ized progressive state whose voice is respected in the 
councils of Europe. But even in this improved position 
the Turks do not feel entirely secure. The League of 
Nations debacle in the face of Mussolini’s Ethiopian — 
adventure was not lost on Angora. Kamal has allies 
and friends today, but he is too realistic a politician 
not to realize that a sudden shift in the political winds 
might blow down his carefully erected wall of pacts 
and alliances. He knows that if the Soviets, French and 
British became involved in a major crisis with Ger- 
many, Mussolini might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to settle scores with Turkey. 

Above all Kamal realizes that in spite of the seem- 
ingly overwhelming strength of the Balkan Entente 
there has been one major rift in its ranks already. 
Moreover, he feels no confidence in his Greek and Rou- 
manian allies. He knows that he faces the possibility of 
finding himself, without allies, obliged to face an irre- 
conciliable Bulgaria, a Bulgaria supported by allies. 
Such thoughts do not frighten a fighter like Kamal, but 
they do make a realistic politician like the Turkish 
Ghazi think about measures to meet such a contingency. 
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This is where the Third Reich enters the situation. 
Kamal does not like Germans. He resents the domi- 
neering attitude of the Prussian officer toward the peo- 
ples of southeastern Europe. Kamal opposed Turkey’s 
entry into the World War on the side of the Germans. 
But when the three pashas—Enver, Talatt and Djevet 
—had carried their pro-German policies to victory 
Kamal turned his face resolutely against the Allied 
enemy and fought a stout battle. His defense of the 
Dardenelles, especially at Anafartas, was one of the 
noteworthy campaigns of the war. 

Kamal is not blind to the fact that his country is 
one of the states which Pan-Germans plan to incorpor- 
ate in the economic and political empire of Mittel- 
europa. He knows that the Berlin-to-Bagdad ambition 
is not opéra bouffe intended to divert the attention of 
hungry Germans from destitution within the Reich. 
Kamal knows that the Nazi dream of empire is founded 
on practical political and economic considerations. Fur- 
thermore, he knows that one day in the not distant 
future Turkey will probably have to take a position 
for or against Germany. If Turkey sides with the 
French alignment Germany (and probably Italy) will 
back Bulgaria against her. 

Kamal’s frequently demonstrated political sagacity 
warns him not to commit himself too deeply to the 
Reich’s opponents. He must not take a position, if he 
can help it, that would irrevocably commit him to line 
up against Germany. To protect Turkey’s interests he 
must subordinate his personal dislike of Germans 
to the exigencies of European politics. He must wait 
and see whether France and Britain will continue to 
bow to the major dictatorships. He must watch the 
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Western Powers to observe whether they will stand 
by their friends any better in the future than they stood 
by the betrayed Haile Selassie. 

Then there is the economic aspect of German- 
Turkish relations. In an era of nationalism, when 
nations are trying to sell without buying, Turkey has — 
found a good customer in the Reich. For example, in 
1935 Germany sold Turkey goods valued at 67,300,000 
marks, but bought 93,400,000 marks worth of Turkish 
exports. In 1936 the value of German exports to Tur- 
key climbed to 79,400,000 marks, but imports from 
Turkey rose to 118,500,000 marks. For the first half 
of 1937 Germany sold to Turkey exports valued at — 
38,511,000 marks, but bought imports from Turkey 
valued at 71,041,000 marks. These figures illustrate — 
the heavy balance of trade in favor of Turkey. Kamal 
is, quite naturally, loathe to make any political move © 
that would react against Turkey’s profitable commerce — 
with the Reich. 

Although Turkey is today more strongly entrenched 
militarily and diplomatically than in several decades, 
even Angora cannot afford the risks of policies that — 
might invite isolation. Having revised the Treaty of 
Sévres to their liking, the Turks have turned from the 
revisionist to the status quo camp. But Turkey’s faith 
in the Western Powers has been shaken by the Ethi- — 
opian, Spanish and Chinese crises. As Kamal looks 
northward he sees a powerful military Germany deter- 
mined upon expansion. Today he feels the pressure of 
the economic tentacle of the German octopus; tomor- — 
row he may feel the strength of its political and mili- 
tary tentacles. Under these conditions Kamal watches 
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and waits and orients his policies to fit the various 
developments of the European political struggle. 


Unlike Turkey, which has been ruled by Kamal for 
more than a decade and a half, Greece has known the 
rule of one dictator after another. Violence and change 
have been the pattern of Greek politics for at least 
a quarter of a century. Occasionally one regime has 
succeeded another without bloodshed. At other times, 
notably in December 1922, when Premier Gounaris 
and his cabinet were lined up and shot by the incoming 
Plastiras dictatorship, Greek civil strife has shocked 
an almost shockproof Europe. 

Although Greece is not a military nation, although 
Greek fighting ability is at somewhat of a discount 
among the great powers, Greece is usually under arms. 
One finds that a not infrequent kind of government 
change in Athens is actually a military revolution. 
It is often said that if Greeks fought their foreign 
enemies as fiercely as Republicans and Royalists fight 
each other Greece would rule the Balkans. And the 
Greeks seem unable to make up their minds whether 
they want to live under republican or monarchial rule. 
Kings come to Athens, and kings leave Athens on the 
run. Greece passes from one kind of political system 
to another in kaleidoscopic fashion. There are palace 
revolutions—all the colorful intrigue of fiction. 

Even though Greece is not a country of great mili- 
tary prowess she has profited territorially to an enor- 
mous extent as the result of three wars. The first 


Balkan War, the Second Balkan War and the World 
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War all brought fresh additions of territory to Greece. 
In ‘spite of the Anatolian defeat when Kamal soundly 
trounced them, the Greeks still hold most of the terri- 
tory they acquired through war. Enemies of the Greeks 
maintain, moreover, that Greece has obtained her gains 
by the outlay of other nations’ blood, that Greece has 
played the role of international jackal. Inasmuch as 
Greece has achieved the major part of her territorial 
ambitions, one would expect to find this little country 
firmly established in the status quo alignment. 

On the contrary, Greece is sitting on the interna- 
tional political fence today. History in Athens shows 
signs of repeating itself, because the struggle taking 
place appears to resemble those turbulent days of the 
World War years when German and Allied diplomacy 
struggled to win control of Greece. In 1916 pro-German 
King Constantine fought with pro-Ally Venizelos in 
an attempt to tip the scales in favor of Berlin. The 
king lost this encounter and lost his throne, only to 
regain it in 1920. 

Pan-Germans have long regarded the Hellenic penin- 
sula as one objective of their drive to the east. Once 
the drive reaches Greece, Germany would be in pos- 
session of territory beginning at the cold waters of the 
Baltic and ending at the warm waters of the Aegean. 
Berlin’s empire would at last stretch across Europe. 
Many Greeks have looked favorably upon this Pan- 
German ambition. As 1938 opened one of them ruled 
in Athens in the style of his idol in Berlin. For General 
John Metaxas considers himself the Greek prototype 
of the Nazi Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler. His nickname, 
“Little Moltke”, symbolizes his nature and his pre- 
tensions. He was educated in Germany. 
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When Metaxas came to power in a bloodless mili- 
tary coup on August 4, 1936, Greece moved percep- 
tibly toward the German alignment. Two months later, 
when he addressed a huge throng in Athens’ Constitu- 
tion Square, he made this flat statement: “We shall 
never return to the parliamentary system.” 

Four months afterward Constantine Kotzion, gover- 
nor of Athens, an ardent follower of Mataxas, advo- 
cated violent measures against any Greek who had the 
temerity to disagree with the “leadership principle.” 
“Use your hands!” he urged his followers, in dealing 
with those who oppose the dictatorship. That the 
Metaxas faction suffers from no hindrance of modesty 
is shown by Kotzion’s boast: “We [the Metaxas dic- 
tatorship] are, and shall remain, in power forever!” 

On January 28, 1938, it was announced in Athens 
that General Metaxas had arrested all former leaders 
of Parliament and that many of them had been exiled 
to remote Greek islands. The “strong man” of the 
Hellenes promised even more stringent measures 
against his detractors who had “refused to let bygones 
be bygones” and who had “allied themselves with vari- 
ous criminal elements which stir up unrest as a pro- 
fession.” “Little Moltke” threatened to usher in “a 
period of severity without any pity.” 

Frankly patterning his model state along the lines 
of Hitler’s Third Reich and Kamal Atatiirk’s modern 
Turkey, “Little Moltke” is attempting to transform 
easygoing, coffee-house and gossip-loving Greece into 
an authoritarian nation. Whether anyone can turn this 
land of individualism and violent political feuds into 
a one-party state is doubtful. But General Metaxas has 
attempted the task. And one of his first measures was 
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the abolition of coeducation in Greek schools. With 
the announced objective of rearing manly, disciplined 
boys for leadership of the Hellenes, he deemed it 
necessary to separate them from girls, as the latter 
might cause otherwise virile males to become effemi- 
nate. So “Little Moltke” is taking no chances; he bans 
coeducation. 

In order that Metaxas’ Greece may have the benefit 
of the latest Nazi “discoveries” in science, economics, 
politics and propaganda methods Dr Joseph Goebbels 
paid a four-day visit to Athens a short time after 
“Little Moltke” came to power. This is all part of 
the Metaxas program to make the Greeks a “happier, 
stronger people who may walk with a more determined 
spirit and swifter gait.” 

But if General Mataxas is to maintain the present 
Greek frontiers intact he will have to do more than 
abolish coeducation and use strong-arm tactics in deal- 
ing with dissenting Greek liberals. There are many 
Greek islands that Mussolini could use to advantage 
in his efforts to strengthen the Italian naval position 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The Duce has often 
indicated a yearning for territory now under the Greek 
flag, and he has developed a disquieting habit of en- 
couraging nations like Bulgaria and Albania to dream 
of the day when Dedeagatch and northern Epirus no 
longer will belong to the Hellenes. 

Since 1922 Italy has been the béte noir of the Greek 
government. Greek cabinet ministers, army and navy 
officers and all those who support the ambitions of a 
Magna Graeca have slept the sleep of the uneasy be- 
cause of the glowering man in the black shirt who 
thunders and makes threatening gestures on the Roman 
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stage. And well may Italy cause the Greeks to have 
nightmares. For they remember vividly that day in late 
August 1923 when an Italian fleet sailed into the Greek 
harbor of Corfu and bombarded the obsolete fort and 
some orphanages belonging to the Near East Relief. 
As protection against another Italian attack the 
Greeks looked toward Britain for support. When demo- 
cratic King George II returned to the Greek throne 
on November 25, 1935, it was regarded at the time 
as a Greek bid for British good will. Britain was said 
to have favored his return to the throne. It was like- 
wise regarded as a British move toward strengthening 
the empire’s political and naval position in the eastern 
Mediterranean. But the Ethiopian affair dented British 
prestige in Greece and made Athens’ political realists 
wonder whether, after all, John Bull would be their 
best protection against Italian encroachment. Here is 
where Hitler thrusts himself into the Hellenic scene. 
It matters little to the Pan-German strategists in 
Berlin that the Reich and Italy have been moving closer 
together in their political and ideological relations. 
The Reich has its own program, a program that will 
be changed only in accordance with the dictates of 
power politics. Therefore the Nazis saw their oppor- 
tunity to whisper into receptive Greek ears that Ger- 
many is the only great power which has Greek interests 
at heart. “The Reich never deserts a friend!” is a 
familiar slogan. It is being used in Athens, just as it 
is being used in Bucharest, Sofia and other capitals. 
General Metaxas is pro-German, and Hitler is a 
man after his own heart. And so, for that matter, is 
Turkey’s strong, silent man. What a brilliant diplo- 
matic feat it would be if ‘Little Moltke” could bring 
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Adolf and Mustapha together! It would enormously — 
enhance the Metaxas stature if he could influence Ger- 
man and Turkish foreign policies toward an alignment 
of Berlin and Angora. Why not create a Berlin-Athens- 
Angora axis? The ambitious Greek dictator has been 
busily playing the role of Hitler’s stooge in the Balkans. 
“Little Moltke” is well equipped to promote German 
interests in Angora. For he was one of the few Greeks 
who opposed the ill-starred Greek invasion of Asia 
Minor. He is in the position, therefore, to disclaim 
self-interest in his relations with Turkey. On October 
18, 1937, he arrived at Istamboul on the Greek cruiser 
Averoff, escorted by two Turkish destroyers. There 
he boarded a train for Angora, ostensibly to return 
the visit of Premier Ismet Inénii and Foreign Minister 
Tewfik Aras. But those who know the Metaxas ambi- 
tions and policies believed that his visit to the Turkish 
capital was related to the Nazi drive to empire that 
moves southeastward toward the minaret-spiked sky 
line which rises above the Golden Horn. 

While engaged in building her political fences in 
Greece the Reich does not neglect to strengthen the 
economic bridge between the two nations. The value 
of Greek exports to Germany has risen from 689,952,- 
ooo drachmas in 1932, the year before Hitler came 
to power, to 2,680,999,000 drachmas in 1936. For the 
first six months of 1937, the latest period for which 
official Greek statistics are available, Greece sold ex- 
ports to Germany valued at 1,433,603,000 drachmas. 
In 1932 the Reich bought 14.5 per cent of Greek ex- 
ports. In 1936 Germany took 36.4 per cent of the total 
exports of Greece. In 1932 the Reich supplied only 
9.6 per cent of Greek imports. Four years later Ger- 
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many was supplying 22.6 per cent of Greek imports. 
These figures tell the story of German economic suc- 
cess in Greece. It would be idle to contend that German 
trade does not influence Greek politics. 

Although it would be a dubious undertaking to 
attempt to forecast the course of Greek foreign poli- 
cies, 1938 opened on a Third Reich strongly entrenched 
politically and economically in Athens. A political coup 
d’état in the Greek capital or a shift of the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean area might blast Nazi 
ambitions in the Hellenic peninsula. But as long as 
“Little Moltke” Metaxas, or men who think as he does, 
remains in power the builders of Pan-German empire 
can expect him to wind more securely about his coun- 
try the tentacles of the German octopus. 


North of Greece lies the mountainous kingdom of 
the Shqiptars or Sons of the Eagle. These people, the 
Albanians, are a hardy race who claim a historical 
heritage of three thousand years. That they are a fight- 
ing people is proved by the fact that they have pre- 
served their nationality in fierce struggles with invading 
waves of Goths, Avars, Romans, Greeks, Huns, Slavs, 
Normans, Crusaders, Saracens and Turks. Their land 
has been a prize sought by empires long dead, by Vene- 
tians, by great powers of the twentieth century. 

The Albanians are not backward when it comes to 
advancing racial claims to outstanding men of history. 
They will tell you that Alexander the Great, Aristotle, 
Justinian, St Jerome and Diocletian were Albanians. 
No one disputes their claim that Skanderbeg, Albania’s 
national hero, was of that race. And not many foreign- 
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ers will challenge their claim that the gods of ancient — 
Greece were named by Albanians or that Homer was — 
influenced by Albanian folklore. 

The traveler to Albania finds a country with ante 
a few stretches of narrow-gauge railroads that are 
relics of the war, a country that leaped from the age of 
the oxcart to the era of the automobile and the airplane. 
He finds here one of the few remaining lands that 
might serve as the setting for a Graustark novel or 
play. He finds theatrical King Zog I sitting on an 
operetta throne, ruling a turbulent people, a people 
split into warring clans, religions and political alliances. 

Most Americans know of Zog as the ruler who 
expressed a desire for an American queen, but a queen 
who would bring him a dowry of a million dollars a 
year. But Zog does not spend all his time dreaming 
of an American heiress to finance his backward king- 
dom. He is by no means an idler or a fool. When he 
was only eighteen years of age he left school in Con- 
stantinople to lead his tribesmen in a revolution against 
their Turkish masters. Climbing from one political post 
to another, he became head of the army, minister of 
the interior, president of the republic. On September 1, 
1928, he was proclaimed king. 

Although this primitive country has only about a 
million inhabitants it is a spoke in the Balkan political 
wheel. Situated across the Strait of Otranto from the 
heel of Italy, it has considerable strategic importance. 
Not only can Albania help Italy control the entrance | 
to the Adriatic, but it is a potential base for a land 
attack against Yugoslavia. The Albanians can threaten — 
Greece whenever the Greeks have trouble elsewhere, — 
for example with Bulgaria. The Kingdom of Albania 
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has a high nuisance value. And no one realizes that fact 
better than His Majesty, King Zog I. 

When Mussolini was considering a war with Yugo- 
slavia he advanced large sums of money to Albania 
for road building. But the Yugoslav General Staff 
observed that all these Italian-financed roads led from 
seaports toward the Yugoslav frontier. The reason 
for their construction was obvious. They could carry 
the Duce’s motorized legions from transports to the 
Yugoslav border. Under these conditions Albania be- 
came a political battleground between Italians and 
South Slavs. And the man who profited is the astute 
politician who occupies the Albanian throne. 

For Zog remembers the tactics of an old neighbor, 
the late King Nicholas, of the late Kingdom of Monte- 
negro. The country which Nicholas ruled had less than 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, but it was located 
at the crossroads of warring nations. The wily old 
king who married his daughter Elena to Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy knew the art of wangling large gifts 
from Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria-Hungary, 
Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey and the Czar of all 
the Russias. Both Vienna and St Petersburg spent 
money lavishly to win the support of Nicholas. Some 
people said that these rival empires were paying Nicho- 
las blackmail; others said it was just good business for 
the Kingdom of the Black Mountain. In any event it 
relieved the proud Montenegrins of paying onerous 
taxes to support their state. 

Nicholas was able to ply this profitable trade for 
years, but during the war he tried to protect himself 
no matter which side was victor. That was his undoing. 
When the Austrians captured the seemingly impregna- 
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ble fortress atop Monte Lovchen the Allies suspected 
Nicholas of treason. After the war was over the Serbs 
incorporated Montenegro in the new kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, later called Yugoslavia, 
The erstwhile King Nicholas died in exile, the ruler 
of a vanished kingdom. 

Apparently Zog has not tried to emulate Nicholas 
by taking money from two or more rivals for Albanian 
favor. But both Yugoslavia and Italy have their par- 
tisans in Albania. Certain tribes are known as pro- 
Italian, certain others as pro-Yugoslav. At times these 
partisan clans have slaughtered each other in the strug- _ 
gle to enhance the power and prestige of their foreign — 
allies. 

In April 1937, when Italy and Yugoslavia signed a 
five-year nonaggression pact, the way was prepared 
for an agreement between Rome and Belgrade which © 
guarantees the independence of Albania. This develop- 
ment undoubtedly reacted against Zog’s policy of play- 
ing these states against each other. But with European — 
affairs in a state of flux Zog’s ability as a politician 
is not likely to go unrewarded. 

Although Albania is not located on the main route 
of the Nazi drive to the east the Reich does not neglect 
this strategically important segment of the Balkans. 
Indeed, no region of south-central Europe is inaccessi- 
ble to German influence. For the present Hitler is’ 
willing to allow the Duce to enjoy hegemony in Albania. 
But if the time ever comes when the Third Reich needs 
to use Zog’s kingdom as a threat to other nations or as 
a base from which to strike at Yugoslavia, Greece, or 
even Italy, Europe will learn that German agents have 
not neglected the ancient land of the hardy Eagle Men. 





CHAPTER XVI 


Germany Salutes Yugoslavia 


0. ALL THE TROOPS we fought on all the fronts during 
the war, the Serbian infantry was the best. The Serbs 
had little equipment, almost no munitions and were 
betrayed by their allies. Yet they held us up for fifteen 
months along the Danube line. When we finally broke 

through we had to exterminate them.”’ Many times 
German officers have expressed variations of these 
words to me. They summarize German admiration for 

I Serbian fighting ability and for Serbian heroism in con- 
tinuing a struggle against insuperable odds. 

“If our Austro-Hungarian allies had fought like the 
Serbs we could have won the war in six months,” is 
another typical German tribute to Serbian valor and 

military prowess. 

Serbian officers have expressed a similar admiration 
for German military ability. Representative of this 
approbation was the statement of a retired Serbian 
colonel: ““The German staff functions like a machine. 
We had good soldiers, but they had good soldiers, 
too, as well as the highest proficiency in technical wea- 
pons—an invincible combination.” 

This mutual admiration between German and Ser- 
bian soldiers has led military leaders on both sides to 
hope that in future major European conflicts these 
nations will be on the same side. For eighteen years 
Yugoslavia faced the constant threat of Italian en- 
croachment. To the Yugoslavs, Italy was the main 
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enemy. Other countries figured in Yugoslav calculations 
largely on the basis of their alignment in a possible 
Italo-Yugoslav war. When Germany protested against 
Italian treatment of the Teutonic minority in the south 
Tyrol, Yugoslavia was sympathetic to the Reich. When 
Hitler and Mussolini quarreled over Austria the South — 
Slavs favored the Reich. 

Nazi leaders who despise some of the peoples of 
south-central Europe look with respect upon the Serbs. 
Strategists of the drive to the east do not contemplate 
enslaving the Yugoslavs as they would the Czechs and 
Roumanians. There would be enough glory to share 
with the Serbs; there is sufficient economic loot in the 
Mitteleuropa dream for the Serbs to be given their 
part. Hitler apparently has no present intention of 
destroying Yugoslav independence; he is willing to 
make the Serbs part of the ruling caste in the Nazi 
empire. He seems to have no designs upon Yugoslav 
territory. But he does want a dominant voice in Yugo- 
slav foreign policies; he wants to have the powerful 
Yugoslav army at his call. And he wants to make use 
of Yugoslav agricultural products and raw materials 
in the German economic empire. 

Herein is the basic difference between Nazi activities 
in Yugoslavia and Nazi penetration of nations like 
Czechoslovakia and Lithuania. Hitler aims to extin- 
guish the national independence of the latter countries, 
to sink their identity in an enlarged Reich. In Yugo- 
slavia he does not use the Teutonic minority as a 
weapon to threaten the nation’s independence. He uses 
the German minority there as a means to increase Nazi 
influence; he uses it for the purpose of spreading Nazi 
propaganda against other countries, but not against 
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the South Slavs. He offers the Yugoslav government 
the “‘co-operation” of the Teutonic minority. German 
members of the Yugoslav Parliament have been work- 
ing in close association with the governing Yugoslav 
political party, thereby taking a position from which 
they can exert vastly greater influence on national poli- 
cies than if they were identified with the Opposition. 
In January 1936, Dr Kraft, a German parliamentary 
leader, joined the Yugoslav Radical Union, the govern- 
ing party. 

The peaceful role of Nazism in Yugoslavia is not 
due to any love which Hitler and his followers may 
have for the South Slavs. On the contrary, it is because 
the realistic Nazis understand that a militant policy 
in Yugoslavia would immediately bring costly reprisals 
from the Serbs. Experience has shown the Nazis that 
they can disturb Roumanian internal order, for exam- 
ple, but not the Serbian. Indeed, when in 1935 some 
of the younger and more ardent Nazis in Yugoslavia 
overstepped the limits of good behavior and tried to 
emulate the rowdyish tactics of their brethren in Rou- 
mania and Austria, they felt the heavy hand of Serbian 
law. 

In this small crisis it mattered nothing to Serbian 
officials that their country and the Reich were on good 
terms; they dealt with the overzealous Nazis as they 
would have dealt with any other troublemaking faction 
in the kingdom. The Yugoslav police closed branches 
of the German Kulturbund in Velika Kikinda, Novi Sad 
and Maribor, disbanding the membership and dealing 
none too gently with the leaders. During that same 
year, however, fifty-five new branches of the Kultur- 
bund were permitted to open. By this policy the Yugo- 
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slav authorities made it clear that their attitude toward 
the Kulturbund was guided entirely by the conduct of 
its members. 

The German minority is not only the largest but also — 
the most important racial minority in Yugoslavia. The - 
half million people who compose it have a compara- 
tively high economic and cultural standard and take an 
energetic interest in public affairs. Many of the Ger- 
mans in Yugoslavia are descendants of colonists who 
settled in Slavonia and the Voivodina during the © 
eighteenth-century immigrations encouraged in the — 
reigns of Empress Maria Theresa and the Emperor 
Joseph II. During the long period of Hungarian rule 
these Teutons were subjected to a harsh policy of Mag- 
yarization that reduced the actual number of professed 
Germans. The Serbs, on the other hand, have not tried 
to destroy the racial consciousness of their Germanic 
population. 

According to Yugoslav official reports there were 
in April 1935, the latest period for which I have been 
able to obtain statistics, 629 elementary schools in 
which instruction is given in the German language. The 
Teutonic minority has four daily newspapers, published 
in German, eighteen weekly papers, three fortnightlies, 
seven monthlies and three that appear at irregular in-_ 
tervals. There are more than four hundred branches — 
of German cultural and sports associations in Yugo- — 
slavia. Obviously the Teutonic minority has considerable 
freedom, and the Germans in Yugoslavia are organized © 
and active. But Nazis in the Reich complain that the 
members of the German minority in Yugoslavia are 
not militant Pan-Germans. 

Nazi propaganda in Yugoslavia takes the form of 
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an attempt to convince the Serbs that their destiny goes 
hand in hand with the destiny of the German people. 
“Give up your relations with a decadent nation like 
France,” urge the Nazis, “and join a dynamic power 
that stands by its friends.” 

The Rhineland salesman who goes to Belgrade to 
sell structural steel carries a bulging brief case that con- 
tains more than blueprints of buildings and bridges. 
It also contains propaganda blueprints of a great mili- 
tary and economic partnership drawn to promote Serb- 
ian interests and to excite Serbian ambitions. Out of the 
same brief case, too, comes anti-Semitic propaganda 
and anti-Communist material, perhaps even some anti- 
Italian incitements. These latter must be handled with 
great care, of course, especially now that the Berlin- 
Rome axis is serving the purposes of the Reich. 

When the Nazis deal with the Serbs they are face 
to face with men no less practical than themselves. In 
the person of Dr Milan Stoyadinovitch, Yugoslav 
prime minister, German diplomats have encountered 
a political realist. With a mouth like a steel trap and 
shrewd eyes that look out from a strong face, the first 
English-speaking South Slav premier is a powerful man 
physically and mentally. And he is no ordinary politi- 
cian. An economist, a former university professor 
whose classes were crowded with students from other 
departments, a prolific writer on economic subjects, 
Dr Stoyadinovitch looks more like a businessman than 
a diplomat. 

Stoyadinovitch came to power on June 24, 1935, at 
a critical juncture of South Slav affairs. King Alexander 
had been assassinated the previous October 9 at Mar- 
seilles. His death removed a strong, steady hand from 
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nation weakened by internal dissension and the prey — 


of foreign enemies. Yugoslavia occupied a vulnerable 
position, with hostile Italy and Albania on the west, 
irreconcilable Hungary on the northeast and recalci- 
trant Bulgaria on the southeast. Five million Croats 
within the kingdom were not friendly to the federal 
government and dreamed of autonomy. Moreover, the 
chauvinistic Bogoljub Yevtitch was premier, and the 
belligerent General Pera Zhivkovitch was minister of 
war. Friends of Yugoslavia abroad feared that the 
Yevtitch-Zhivkovitch faction would try to unite the 
various quarreling elements of the triune state by start- 
ing a foreign adventure. 

In the parliamentary election of May 5, 1935, the 
Yevtitch group went to such extremes in their high- 
handed methods that public opinion was definitely 
alienated. After several political shake-ups in the fol- 
lowing seven weeks Stoyadinovitch came to power. 
Conditions were not encouraging. I remember a call 
at the prime ministry during the first days of the 
new regime. It was a hectic, chaotic scene. Halls were 
filled with lines of people waiting to see officials; police 
were stationed everywhere. There was tension, uneasi- 
ness, uncertainty in the air. The dictatorship was still 
in force. But already Stoyadinovitch was at work clear- 
ing up the politico-economic debris left by Yevtitch. 

In the field of foreign affairs the new premier set 
out to remove the invitation to invasion implicit in the 
kingdom’s isolation and strained relations with four 
neighbors. Stoyadinovitch warted peace; he made it 
the main objective of his administration. But not peace 
at any price. He stated his policy in a blunt warning 
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to enemies of Yugoslavia: “If the need arises we shall 
not defend our frontiers by spilling ink!” 

Stoyadinovitch had hardly assumed the premiership 
before the Ethiopian crisis began to trouble the chan- 
celleries of Europe. Two months after he came to 
power Britain was sending her grand fleet to the 
Mediterranean and the Duce was defying the League, 
Britain and anyone else who cared to take up the 
cudgels for the doomed Ethiopian empire. Europe was 
teetering close to the brink of war. A severe test of 
collective security was approaching. The League of 
Nations was calling on its member states to support 
Ethiopia against the challenge of Fascist Italy. 

The Yugoslav premier knew that there was far more 
at stake in this crisis than the fate of far-off Ethiopia. 
He realized that if the Duce could rape one member 
of the League today, the same Duce might attack some 
other country tomorrow. If collective action could not 
stand this test, then what test could it meet successfully ? 
If the League states did not take their obligations 
seriously in the Ethiopian affair, when would they rise 
to their duties? Next to Britain, perhaps, Yugoslavia 
was the state most vitally involved in any League action 
against Italy. Italy and Yugoslavia are traditional ene- 
mies, a relationship that is not made friendlier by a 
common frontier. They had been close to war over 
Fiume, when that Adriatic city was held by the soldier- 
poet Gabriele d’Annunzio and his legionnaires, and for 
seventeen years had stood facing each other at daggers 
drawn. 

In the Ethiopian crisis there was still another factor 
important to the Yugoslavs, a factor that affected them 
more than any other nation. In spite of all the bad 
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blood between Italians and South Slavs, Italy was 
Yugoslavia’s best customer. During the previous year 
(1934), Italy had bought 798,000,000 dinars worth 
of Yugoslav exports; in other words, 20.6 per cent 
of the total Yugoslav exports. This was against 4.7 
per cent purchased by Britain, and 1.3 per cent bought 
by France. If the Yugoslavs supported the League they 
would endanger one fifth of their export trade. This 
would represent a staggering loss to a nation just 
emerging from the depths of a world depression. It 
meant a vastly greater sacrifice than was to be asked 
of any other nation joining in League sanctions against 
Italy. 

But when the time for decision came Yugoslavia 
stoutly supported the League. Belgrade did this in the 
face of Rome’s warning that Italians would never for- 
get, never forgive. But the Yugoslavs did not limit 
their action to joining in sanctions against Italy. They 
entered the Mediterranean pact with Britain, France, 
Greece and Turkey, a move that placed the South 
Slavs in the first line of battle in the event of war. 
Stoyadinovitch knew that if war broke out between 
Italy and the member states of the pact Mussolini 
would probably open hostilities by sending a large air 
fleet to bomb Belgrade. No other member of the pact 
was so exposed to Italian attack as Yugoslavia. 

After making the heavy sacrifice involved in cutting 
off their exports to Italy and after assuming the risks 
of war contingent upon their membership in the Medi- 
terranean pact the Yugoslavs were deeply chagrined 
to observe the course followed by the League states, 
especially by Britain and France, in their dealings with 
the Duce. When the Hoare-Laval plan was exposed, 
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when League opposition to Mussolini weakened, when 
it was seen that France would take no decisive action 
to curb Italian aggression that was not directed against 
French possessions, there was bitterness in Belgrade. 
Was it for this that we made sacrifices and invited 
dangers? the Yugoslavs asked themselves. 

Into this breach stepped the Reich. If Yugoslavia 
needed an export market to take the place of former 
Italian purchases Germany would be glad to help the 
Yugoslavs out. Of course the Germans would have 
to sell as well as buy, but Dr Schacht would be happy 
to work out arrangements whereby the 11.28 per cent 
of Yugoslav exports bought by the Reich the year 
before Hitler came to power could be measurably 
increased. 

So successfully did Dr Schacht work that in 1935 
Germany took 18.65 per cent of Yugoslav exports; 
in 1936, 23.74 per cent. Contrast this latter figure with 
9.9 per cent bought in 1936 by Britain, 3.1 per cent 
by Italy, 2.0 per cent by France, and less than one per 
cent by Roumania. 

In the matter of imports the Reich’s share totaled 
13.9 per cent of Yugoslavia’s foreign purchases in 
1934; 16.1 per cent in 1935; 26.7 per cent in 1936. 
These trade statistics tell the story of the rise in volume 
of commercial transactions between the Reich and 
Yugoslavia. For the year 1936 Germany bought almost 
twelve times as many Yugoslav exports as did France. 
That same year Germans sold almost ten times as much 
to the Yugoslavs as did the French. Yugoslav producers 
did not fail to realize that political trouble between 
their country and the Reich would adversely affect their 
export trade with Germany. It was only natural for 
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them to contrast the 2.0 per cent of Yugoslav exports 
bought by France during 1936 with the 23.74 per cent 
purchased by the Reich. 

During 1936 Yugoslavia experienced the disillusion- 
ment of seeing the League states stand aside and permit 
Mussolini to destroy the independence of Ethiopia. 
Oratory and fine sentiments went down before Fascist 
force. The Emperor of Ethiopia became a fugitive. The 
League’s sanctions campaign against the Duce fizzled 
out to an anticlimactic end. But the Yugoslavs did not 
recover their former prosperous trade with Italy. Ital- 
ians bought more goods from other countries. But, most 
important of all in Yugoslav eyes, the theory of collec- 
tive security had been put to a test and found wanting. 
Belgrade realized that if Mussolini decided to attack 
Yugoslavia other members of the League might not 
render the victim of aggression any more assistance 
than they gave to Ethiopia. 

Yugoslavs are not a people to seek safety in flight. 
From the beginning of their history, through the trag- 
edy of Kossovo when their army was destroyed by the 
invading Turks, and the crisis precipitated by the assas- 
sination at Sarajevo, they have not hesitated to fight 
for a cause in which they believed. But the Serbs draw 
a distinction between fighting for their national exist- 
ence and fighting somebody else’s wars. After the Abys- 
sinian fiasco the belief spread in Yugoslavia that the 
South Slavs had taken unnecessary risks and assumed 
unnecessary sacrifices in a common cause that was sabo- 
taged by states that should have supported it. Public 
opinion turned toward a policy of more independence 
in the field of foreign policies. 

In January 1937, Yugoslavia surprised Europe by 
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entering a treaty of reconciliation with Bulgaria. These 
long-estranged neighbors reached an agreement which 
can be summarized in Article I of their treaty: “That 
there will be inviolable peace and sincere and perpetual 
friendship between the Kingdom of Yugoslavia and the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria.” It was signed on the twenty- 
fourth by Premier Stoyadinovitch for Yugoslavia, Pre- 
mier Kiosseivanoff for Bulgaria. 

In Belgrade this pact of amity was welcomed by 
thousands of citizens who were massed about the rail- 
road station to greet the Bulgarian delegation. In spite 
of the cold, snowy weather they stood about the station 
square and along adjoining streets to express Yugo- 
slav approval of a step that brought Serbian-Bulgarian 
hostility to an end. As Dr Kiosseivanoft stepped off the 
train he was greeted by Dr Stoyadinovitch; the two 
premiers embraced each other, and the burgomaster of 
Belgrade presented the Bulgarian leader with bread 
and salt, in accordance with an ancient Slavic custom 
of hospitality. 

And did the other countries of Europe cheer a step 
calculated to promote peace in the Balkans? They did 
not. The Yugoslav-Bulgar reconciliation suited scarcely 
any of the greater or lesser Continental Powers. It was 
not well received in Paris, Berlin, Rome or the capitals 
of the Little and Balkan Ententes. Official statements 
sounded as if these capitals were pleased, but observers 
knew that the contrary was true. France, Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece and Turkey saw further weak- 
ening of the collective security systems. Rome disliked 
the pact because it was a clear indication that Sofia 
was no longer dependent upon Italy and could not be 
counted upon to support any future Italian war against 
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Yugoslavia. Berlin looked upon the pact with disfavor 
because it removed a method whereby the Nazis could 
play two Balkan states against each other, with profit 
to the Reich. 

Two months later, March 25, 1937, Yugoslavia 
signed a five-year political and economic pact with Italy 
which guaranteed to respect their mutual frontiers and 
the status quo in the Adriatic area. It committed each 
government to the prevention of any political or prop- 
aganda activity within its borders directed against the 
other signatory. Inasmuch as Yugoslavia had lived for 
eighteen years under the cloud of threatened Italian 
aggression, this pact was regarded as a victory for the 
Stoyadinovitch ministry. It strengthened Yugoslavia’s’ 
position enormously. 

But the realists in Belgrade who formulate the triune 
kingdom’s foreign policies were under no illusions about 
the reasons behind Mussolini’s willingness to make con- 
cessions and to sign a treaty which accepts the status 
quo. They knew that the Duce’s occupation of Ethiopia 
and his involvement in the Spanish civil war had so 
weakened Italy’s position that the Duce was compelled 
to make peace with Yugoslavia. They realized that this 
move was not motivated by Italian friendship; it was 
dictated by Mussolini’s desire to shorten his extended 
political front. 

In a private conversation in his office on August 21, 
1937, Premier Stoyadinovitch told me: ‘We are not 
pro-German, pro-French, pro-Italian or pro-anything 
except pro-Yugoslav.” In that characteristic statement 
Yugoslav foreign policies were summarized by the man 
who holds the portfolios of prime minister and minister 
of foreign affairs. 
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It is only natural that Yugoslavia’s relations with 
Germany should be in some degree influenced by Yugo- 
slavia’s relations with the Soviet Union. In this aspect 
| of foreign policy Stoyadinovitch has carried on the 
nonrecognition policy of preceding ministries. Indeed, 
the responsibility for Belgrade’s continued refusal to 
recognize the Soviet government belongs to Prince Paul 
Karageorgevitch, the first regent. Born in St Peters- 
burg, Prince Paul had intimate ties with the court of 
imperial Russia. His relationship with the Romanoffs 
and his boyhood, spent in an atmosphere and an era 
that have vanished, have influenced him to maintain 
an attitude of adamant opposition to the Soviet. 

The late Patriarch Varnava of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church was another influential opponent of Soviet rec- 
ognition. A spectator on the scene of the November 
Revolution in Russia, connected by intimate ties with 
the Russian Orthodox Church, he became a last-ditch 
enemy of the Soviet government. Believing that any 
opponent of the U.S.S.R. should be supported, he es- 
poused the cause of Hitler in Yugoslavia and threw his 
powerful influence behind the Nazi crusade against Bol- 
shevism. The patriarch’s death on July 24, 1937, re- 
moved one of the most effective, though probably 
unconscious, Yugoslav allies of the German drive to 
the east. 

There are still several thousand White Russian émi- 
grés in Yugoslavia, but their political influence is negli- 
gible. The deciding factor is the Prince Regent Paul’s 
opposition to Soviet recognition. 

Although Germany and Italy recognized the Soviet 
Union in the early postwar era they are opposed to 
Yugoslav recognition of the U.S.S.R. On the other 
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hand, France and Czechoslovakia are anxious to pre- 
vail upon Prince Paul to relent and open diplomatic 
relations with Moscow. Inasmuch as Paris and Prague 
have political bonds with Moscow and Belgrade, it is 
embarrassing, even downright inconvenient, for Rus- 
sians and Serbs not to be on speaking terms. It causes 
the French and Czechs to wonder whether the Yugo- 
slavs would be willing to join forces with the Soviet 
army in supporting Czechoslovakia against the ever- 
expected attack by Germany. 

Another point of political contact between the Reich 
and Yugoslavia is their relationship with Austria. 
Neither Berlin nor Belgrade wants Rome to control 
Vienna. Neither South Slavs nor Nazis will even discuss 
the possibility of a restoration, a return of the Habs- 
burgs to the Austrian throne. It is true, too, that the 
Yugoslavs do not want to see the Reich annex Austria. 
But in Belgrade many believe that it is only a matter 
of time till Austria is either in the hands of the Habs- 
burgs or the Nazis. In Yugoslav eyes which claimant 
for Austria is the lesser of two evils? The answer is 
that if Belgrade must choose between the Habsburgs 
or Anschluss (Austro-German union), much as she dis- 
likes the latter, she will take it in preference to the 
Habsburgs. The reasons are to be found in Yugoslav 
internal politics. 

While it is true that the Yugoslavs are Slavic, they 
by no means constitute a Slavic trinity. There are three 
distinct tribal entities among them—the Serbs, the 
Croats and the Slovenes. Separated from the Serbs for 
hundreds of years, the Croats and Slovenes have lived 
under the domination of Austrians and Hungarians. 
The Serbs have survived five cruel centuries of blight- 
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ing oppression under the Turk. Like their former 
rulers, the Croats and Slovenes are Roman Catholics; 
thanks to their Eastern orientation, the Serbs are 
Orthodox. The Croats and Slovenes looked, naturally, 
toward the western culture of Vienna, Budapest and 
Rome; the Serbs were turned by their oppressors 
toward the Eastern culture of Constantinople. The 
Croats and Slovenes, in consequence, had the oppor- 
tunity to advance farther culturally and economically 
than their Serbian kinsmen; the Serbs have become the 
better soldiers. 

The late King Alexander’s greatest ambition was to 
unify the three great Slavic peoples of his kingdom 
into one family of South Slavs. But he faced a hard task 
that was rendered more difficult by the hostile propa- 
ganda spread among the Croats and Slovenes by Italy 
and Hungary. His efforts were impeded, moreover, 
by certain shortsighted Serbian politicians who did not 
share his desire to close the breaches between the three 
main branches of the South Slav family. The Stoyadino- 
vitch minister of the interior, Father Anton Koroshetz, 
is a member of the Slovenian Clerical party. In spite 
of Stoyadinovitch’s efforts to win the co-operation of 
Dr Vladko Matchek and his Croatian Peasant party, 
the Serbs and Croats have not composed their differ- 
ences. 

In order to obtain Dr Matchek’s views on subjects 
which vitally affect the unity of Yugoslavia, and hence 
the political stability of south-central Europe, I visited 
the Croat leader on August 23, 1937. His farm lies 
at the edge of the village of Kupinec, about thirty kilo- 
meters from Zagreb. The way out there from Zagreb 
passes through a beautiful, fertile and peaceful coun- 
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tryside, along a range of blue mountains that stretches 
away in the distance as far as the eye can see. On the 
outskirts of Kupinec our car was stopped by three 
husky young peasants, volunteer guards for Dr Mat- 
chek, who demanded to know who we were and where 
we were going. One of Dr Matchek’s lieutenants in the 
car gave the right answers and we were allowed to — 
proceed into the driveway of the modest farmhouse 
that is the home of the Matchek family. 

Dr Matchek received me with grave hospitality and 
invited me to come into his study. I could hardly realize 
that this quiet, unassuming man is one of the important 
political figures of the Danubian area. About sixty 
years old, he is squarely built, a little less than medium 
height, with thinning gray hair, a firm mouth and chin 
under a closely cropped gray mustache, and eyes that 
frequently sparkle with humor. He was dressed in a 
well-worn gray suit and a white shirt open at the neck. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding Dr Mat- 
chek elected to answer my questions in Croatian, so 
that they could be translated and given to me in type- 
written form. I began the interview by asking Dr 
Matchek if conditions of life were not better under 
the regime of Dr Stoyadinovitch than under the rule 
of Yevtitch. 

Dr Matchek said, ““We can now breathe easier in © 
Croatia than we could three or four years ago,’’ but 
he did not ascribe improved conditions to the leader- 
ship of Stoyadinovitch. On the contrary, he attributed 
those better conditions to the “consciousness of the 
Croatian people, who have decided finally to settle ac- 
counts with the violence imposed upon them, and intend 
to carry out their resolution to the end.” The remainder 
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of his answers reflected this irreconcilable attitude 
toward the Yugoslav government. 

After the interview I was taken on a tour of the 
farm, accompanied by the two Matchek children, de- 
lighted and a little awed by the presence of a visitor 
from faraway America. In the early evening we ate 
supper in a grape arbor. It was a rather merry group 
of a dozen people. Everybody spoke a little German, 
and the conversation was carried on in that language. 
Everybody except Dr Matchek, who speaks excellent 
German, but who prefers to answer all questions in 
| Croatian—at least when there is a foreign writer 

present. 

That night as we drove back to Zagreb under a full 
moon, Dr Matchek’s lieutenant, a Zagreb journalist, 
expressed his hatred of everything Serbian. “Besser die 
Habsburger [Better the Habsburgs] !’’ he kept repeat- 
ing. I carried away the feeling that Dr Matchek him- 
self did not entertain a feeling of adamant hostility 
to the Serbs but that his followers were pushing him 
along the path of policies that may cause serious trou- 
ble. I could not help feeling that in refusing to meet 
the advances of a moderate Serb like Stoyadinovitch 
the Croats may unwittingly be aiding the return of 
another Yevtitch. 

The most important result of my visit was that I 
could better understand why the Serbs are determined 
to prevent a return of the Habsburgs to Vienna. Ac- 
cording to the Serbian viewpoint, once the restoration 
took place, the Habsburgs would begin a campaign to 
add Croatia and Slovenia to Austria. The unity of 
Yugoslavia would be threatened; Serbia might once 
more become a small Balkan state. Determined to pre- 
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vent the breakup of their present kingdom, the Serbs 
are resolutely working to forestall a Habsburg restora- 
tion. Even though Paris and Prague are looking toward 
the Habsburgs with increasing favor, because they hope 
that Otto’s return to Vienna will prevent Anschluss, 
Belgrade remains irreconcilable in its opposition to 
restoration. And here the paths of Yugoslav and Ger- 
man foreign policies run parallel. 

Although Hitler realizes that the Yugoslavs do not 
want to see Austria pass under the rule of the Reich, he 
gladly seizes this opportunity to emphasize that in 
Germany the Serbs have a stanch ally against the Habs- 
burgs. Nazi propaganda against the Habsburgs is so 
written as to “intensify” that friendship between Ger- 
mans and South Slavs. As is the case in several other 
countries, internal political questions in Yugoslavia 
play into Nazi hands. 

It would be utterly wrong to assume that Yugo- 
slavia is in the German alignment. Yugoslavia is a mem- 
ber of the Little Entente and still retains her political 
ties with France. But the Ethiopian affair, German 
trade inducements and a common Nazi-Yugoslav op- 
position to the Habsburgs have made an impression 
upon South Slav political consciousness. 

Yugoslavia has, however, no intention of exchanging 
her late Turkish oppression for Nazi domination. The 
Yugoslavs would like to remain at peace and avoid 
joining either of the two major ideological coalitions 
which so many observers predict will fight for control 
of Europe. In this situation it is a tribute to Yugoslav 
military prestige that all European political camps are 
bidding for South Slav support. And the Nazis keep 
furiously raising the bids. 











CHAPTER XVII 
“Nem! Nem! Soha!’ 


ls CENTURIES AGO the ancestors of the present Hun- 
garian people entered the fertile Danube Valley and 
founded a nation. Defeat in battle, a century and a half 
under the Turk, tyranny under the Habsburgs, loss of 
the World War, the harshness of the Treaty of Tri- 
anon—these have not broken the spirit of the proud 
old race which lives in the Pannonian plain. The Mag- 
yars have tasted the bitter dregs of adversity and hu- 
miliation, but they have never accepted a status of 
permanent subjugation under any master, whether that 
master was Turk, Latin, Slav or Teuton. 

Every summer visitor has been stirred by the glories 
of the Hungarian capital, the colorful Corso, the 
heights of Buda, with the Citadel, the Fisherman’s 
Bastion, the Coronation Church and the palace illumi- 
nated at night by great arc lights against a dark back- 
ground. He has seen the sophisticated throngs on the 
boulevards and in the cafés and myriad coffee houses; 
he has heard the heart-searching Gypsy music; he has 
watched the lights of ships moving along the Danube; 
he has sensed the faint influence of the Orient. Hun- 
garians have been poor since the war; they have suf- 
fered tragic losses, but Budapest has remained gay, 
sparkling, romantic. No matter how hard pressed the 
Magyar may be, he manages to order champagne for 
his guests. He talks politics; he reads politics; he lives 
politics; and he goes to sleep thinking of politics. Poli- 
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tics and music. For music is almost life itself to the 
Magyar. 

The Hungarian is tremendously proud of Budapest, 
for Budapest typifies the spirit of Hungary. As long as 
the Magyar can gaze at his beautiful capital he has 
hope in his soul; he has courage in his heart. He tells 
you that after the battle of Mohacs his race knew dark 
decades under the Turk when Magyar culture seemed 
to be extinguished. But the Crown of St Stephen was to 
be unearthed from its grave; the Hungarian people 
were to rise and throw off their Moslem yoke. Even the 
Treaty of Trianon, they tell you in Budapest, is not 
immortal. Time and the Magyars will change it. But in 
the meantime life is hard, and not even the music and 
color of Budapest can cover the humiliation of Arpad’s 
descendants. 

Postwar Hungary has been a kingdom without a 
king. While several other countries changed their 
former political systems into republics or quasi-repub- 
lics Hungary, after a brief and bloody revolutionary 
period, went back to its former feudalistic form of 
government. The great social and political changes that 
were sweeping Europe following 1919 left Hungary 
almost untouched. The Magyar nobility continued to 
enjoy the reputation of being “the proudest aristocracy 
in Europe.” A Magyar noble could trace his family line 
for thirty generations; a great landlord could still count 
his acres in the thousands. The Hungarian aristocracy 
wanted to regain their lands lost by the peace treaties, 
to revive the baronial life that they had enjoyed in 
prewar days. 

But across the Hungarian frontiers, nations that had 
emerged victorious from the war and had profited 
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enormously from Hungarian defeat vowed that there 
should be no reversion to the status quo ante bellum. 
Czechoslovaks, Roumanians and Yugoslavs were deter- 
mined that the lands wrested from Hungary should re- 
main their possessions. For centuries the Magyars had 
been the ruling people; now it was the turn of the 
others to rule. Hungarians had never shown tolerance 
toward minorities in the old kingdom. Indeed, they had 
pursued a system of Magyarization toward Germans, 
Slavs and Latins that, in the eyes of the three victors, 
vindicated the injustices of the Treaty of Trianon. 

When the new frontiers were drawn by the war vic- 
tors large groups of Hungarians living just across the 
new boundaries were separated from their kinsmen. It 
has been charged that greed to gain railroads and raw 
materials and military advantages weighed far more 
with the victors than did the rights of the vanquished. 
Magyars complained that a man’s house was on one 
side of a frontier; his barn and fields on the other side. 
What was to be the nationality of a family whose house 
was cleft by a new border? What justice was there, 
Hungarians asked, in a treaty that separated produc- 
ers from their markets, labor from the fields in which 
it worked, that laid a great people like the Magyars 
open to the constant threat of invasion by powerful 
neighbors? Why should Hungary have been disarmed, 
they demand, in the midst of enemies which enjoy the 
potential use of huge armaments? 

“Nem! Nem! Soha [No! No! Never]!” shouted 
Hungarians in unison. The Treaty of Trianon would 
never be accepted. The landless peasant in the field felt 
just as passionately as his great feudal lord that the 
treaty was a crime, that it must be torn to pieces. Every 
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Hungarian became an unofficial propagandist against 
the “crime of Trianon.” Every Magyar who traveled . 
abroad carried the burning message of his country’s 
cause. He worked hard at this propaganda, because he 
believed in it, because he was confident that, once the 
world heard his nation’s cause, public opinion abroad 
would demand a revision of the hated treaty. 

Every foreign visitor who has been invited to a 
Hungarian home has been told about the crimes com- 
mitted by the so-called Succession States (Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia). And how far more 
convincing is the cultured Hungarian aristocrat than his 
bourgeois Czech enemy! The Magyar is so pleasant a 
host, so intelligent a conversationalist, so versatile, so 
sincere in his opposition to the settlement of Trianon 
that, no matter how much the foreigner may disagree, 
he cannot help liking and admiring the Hungarians and 
their spirit. Strange as it may seem, I have heard Rov- 
manians, Czechs and Serbs express that same thought. 

Because the Hungarians were determined to destroy 
the Treaty of Trianon, and because there was no doubt 
that in time they would obtain allies, the three nations 
most vitally concerned—Czechoslovakia, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia—entered an alliance which became 
known as the Little Entente. Just as the Magyars were 
resolute in their intentions to revise the treaty, the 
three Succession States were adamant in their refusal 
to consider any territorial change. “Nem! Nem! 
Soha!’ came into conflict with the slogan of Beneé, 
Yevtitch and Titulescu: ‘‘Revision means war!” 

International rivalries, the appeal of Hungarian 
propaganda and a fellow feeling on the part of other 
vanquished peoples brought the Hungarians sympathy. 
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Poland, opposed to the Czechs, openly expressed her 
sympathies for Hungary. Bulgaria, groaning under the 
Treaty of Neuilly, applauded the Magyar protest. 
Italy, at swords’ points with the Yugoslavs, gave Hun- 
gary diplomatic aid. Austria, herself crippled by the 
Treaty of St Germain, felt a mild sense of solidarity 
with her old partner in the Dual Monarchy. The re- 
publican Second Reich, though unsympathetic toward 
Hungary’s feudalistic socio-economic system, neverthe- 
less abhorred the Treaty of Trianon. 

In England many people believed that Hungary had 
been unjustly treated by the victors and that there 
could be no peace in the Danubian area until the Mag- 
yars received at least elementary justice. Powerful 
voices like those of Viscount Rothermere and members 
of the British Parliament were raised in behalf of Hun- 
garian demands for revision of the edicts of Trianon. 

In one of Budapest’s many small parks, located in 
the Square of Liberty, there is the statue of a naked 
woman whose expression and pose bespeak agony of 
spirit. At the base of this statue there is an inscription 
in English: “This figure, symbolical of Hungary, 
mourning over the fate of her children wrested from 
her by the Treaty of Trianon, is the work of the French 
sculptor Emile Guillaume and is dedicated to the suffer- 
ing Hungarian nation by a sympathetic Englishman. 
Viscount Rothermere.” 

During the first fourteen years of the postwar era 
the Hungarian cause seemed hopeless. In spite of the 
scattered voices that were raised abroad in protest 
against Trianon, less than nine million Hungarians were 
helpléssly hemmed in by the nearly fifty million people 
of the Little Entente states. France and her allies were 
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the military arbiters of Europe. No nation, or even 
group of nations, could challenge the French and their 
eastern allies. Moreover, the Magyars were forbidden 
by Trianon to have heavy artillery, bombing planes and 
the mechanized offensive equipment of modern armies. 
Any enemy on her borders was at liberty to imitate the 
action of the Roumanians who occupied Budapest in 
1919. 

But the rise of Hitler in Germany sharply affected 
the position of Hungary. A nation with great military 
traditions was openly challenging the peace treaties, 
boldly defying the nations which supported the settle- 
ment of Versailles. Other countries were encouraged to 
follow the Reich’s example. The men who now came 
into control of Germany hastened to promise their 
support to the other vanquished nations. Hungary sud- 
denly felt some sense of relief from her former humili- 
ating isolation. The Third Reich planned to destroy 
Czechoslovakia, and Czechoslovakia was one of Hun- 
gary’s enemies, one of the states which held a large 
block of former Hungarian territory. The Magyars 
were delighted by this swift turn of events. They per- 
ceived that France, since the Armistice the dominant 
military power of the Continent, was being pushed to 
adopt a defensive policy. This development naturally 
weakened the position of the Little Entente. 

Nazi agents fired Hungarian imagination. With 
Germany’s help the Magyars would recover all their 
lost territory. The Crown of St Stephen would once 
more rule over Transylvania, the Banat, Slovakia, 
Croatia and Burgenland. Nothing was said by Hitler’s 
emissaries about Nazi encroachment on Hungarian 
rights; nothing was said about German domination of 
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the Danube Valley. And Magyars, dazzled by Nazi 
promises of military support against the Little Entente 
states, did not stop to ask what Hitler’s quid pro quo 
would be. Their gaze was concentrated on just one ob- 
jective—destruction of the odious Treaty of Trianon. 

Budapest became one of the propaganda centers of 
Europe. Cleverly conceived appeals for support were 
issued in half-a-dozen languages. Prague was de- 
nounced as a Red outpost of the Soviet. Czechoslovakia 
was portrayed as a gigantic air base of the Red Army. 
Magyar propagandists strove to arouse Europe against 
all Hungary’s enemies. The “Slovak Council”, with 
headquarters at 10 Rue de la Croix d’Or, Geneva, 
joined in the hue and cry against the Czechs and flooded 
the Continent with its propaganda literature. 

And what was the Little Entente doing while this 
wave of hope and defiance was sweeping over Hun- 
gary? BeneS, Yevtitch and Titulescu hurried from con- 
ference to conference, from their own capitals to Gen- 
eva, to Paris, to London. They were busily building 
their political and military fences against the day 
when the Magyars might attempt to change by force 
the territorial status quo. They feared that French rule 
was coming to an end as the law of Europe. And Benes 
knows, even if Yevtitch and Titulescu do not, that his- 
tory proves how transitory are frontiers established 
by dictated treaties. 

In the contest with the Little Entente, Budapest had 
few diplomats who could hope to hold their own with 
Benes and Titulescu. The Little Entente, moreover, 
had tied their cause to Geneva, thereby benefiting from 
the prestige which the League enjoyed in European 
affairs till 1936. Hungary not infrequently made a diplo- 
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matic move which placed her in an unfavorable posi- 
tion, a position quickly dramatized by Benes and 
Titulescu. 

But Hungary’s greatest handicap was her feudalism 
—her landlordism, her open elections, her abysmally 
poor peasantry. Liberals abroad who believed that 
the Magyars had been treated unjustly by Trianon 
rebelled at the thought of turning Transylvania and 
Slovakia back to Hungarian landlords. The Czechs 
in particular made good use of the propaganda weapon 
provided by the feudal aristocrats in Hungary. ‘Would 
you turn back millions of foreign minorities to men who 
treat their own peasants as the Magyars do?” the 
Czechs demanded of Trianon critics. The Roumanians 
could point to their social legislation that broke up the 
great estates and provided land for poor peasants. 
Shortsighted Hungarian nobles damned the cause of 
treaty revision by opposing even so elementary a social 
change as granting their peasantry a secret ballot. 

In 1934 the Magyars demonstrated bad judgment in 
becoming involved in plots against the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment. Hungary, in company with her near-ally, 
Italy, gave shelter, if not encouragement, to the Croa- 
tian terrorist organization, the violently anti-Serbian 
Ustashi. The Croat terrorists established a so-called 
“murder farm” in western Hungary near the village of 
Yanka Puszta, only a few miles from the Yugoslav 
frontier. Later Belgrade charged that it was alumni of 
this farm who killed King Alexander in Marseilles on 
October 9, 1934. 

The story is told by close friends of the late king that 
he lost his life through one of those quirks of fate 
which have so often influenced history. Just before 
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Alexander left the cruiser Dubrovnik to go ashore at 
Marseilles he heeded the advice of his aides to put on a 
bulletproof vest. When he donned his admiral’s coat, 
however, it fitted so badly that the king laughingly took 
off the vest. Within an hour the assassin’s bullets struck 





Geneva. 


him in the breast where they would have been rendered 
harmless by the vest which remained on the Dubrovnik. 

A first-class Danubian crisis was precipitated by 
Yugoslavia’s charges of Hungarian complicity in Alex- 
ander’s murder. All who knew the Serbs realized that 
the South Slavs were not people to confine their protests 
to notes and appeals to international opinion. More- 
over, Hungary’s defiance, probably encouraged by 
Italy, almost caused Yugoslav troops to march across 
the Hungarian frontier. Fortunately the clash between 
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Belgrade and Budapest was detoured to Geneva where, 
early in December 1934, a dramatic diplomatic battle — 
took place. 

Hungary had the good fortune to be represented 
by one of her most enlightened, if not her outstanding, 
leaders, Dr Tibor Eckhardt. Although everybody at 
Geneva suspected that the real culprit in the assassina- 
tion was Italy, the exigencies of French foreign policies 
required that no mention be made of the Duce or his 
state. Premier Laval, of France, decreed that Hungary 
was to bear the brunt of the Little Entente attack. 
Tibor Eckhardt stood his ground in the face of assaults 
by Yevtitch and Titulescu, supported by their Czech, 
Turkish and Russian allies. Titulescu was especially vi- 
tuperative and at one point denounced peoples who had 
come into Europe from Asia. Up jumped the Turkish 
delegate in a high temper and stormed out of the room. 
He was brought back mollified when it was explained 
to him that Mongolian-visaged Titulescu had meant 
the Hungarians and not his Asiatic allies, the Turks. 

At one point in these proceedings, when Eckhardt 
had the floor, he paid tribute to the “eminent services 
Monsieur Benes has rendered the League when a dis- 
interested party.”’ Referring to the threat of Little En- 
tente military action against Hungary, Eckhardt issued 
this dramatic challenge to the Czech foreign minister: 
“Tf you lead us to hell, you will have to come with us!” 
Fortunately a settlement was reached that prevented 
military action and relieved the dangerous tension be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Hungary. 

During 1934 Germany was so busy with her own 
“blood purge”, internal Nazi politics and the abortive 
Austrian uprising that she could give Hungary no more 
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than passing attention. The following year the Reich 
was busy tearing up the Versailles Treaty and institut- 
ing conscription for her expanding army. On March 7, 
1936, Hitler made his great theatrical military demon- 
stration on the western frontier by remilitarizing the 
Rhineland. By the time the storm which followed this 
unilateral abrogation of treaty obligations had blown 
over, the Fuehrer had consolidated his military and 
strategic position in the west. He was ready to set his 
drive to the east in motion. Hungary was one of the 
first countries to feel the effect of the new drive to the 
east. 

For seventeen years Hungary had been carrying on 
diplomatic warfare against the combined strength of 
the three Little Entente nations. The Magyars never 
ceased to demand return of their former lands in toto. 
Outnumbered almost six to one by their enemies, un- 
armed and challenging highly armed enemies, the Hun- 
garians had been waging a struggle against hopeless 
odds. It was a magnificent display of national courage 
and determination, but it was not practical international 
politics. In the summer of 1936 the Nazis succeeded in 
driving that fact into the consciousness of their friends 
in Budapest. 

“Make peace with the Yugoslavs,” urged Hitler’s 
confidential agents, ‘and concentrate your energies 

against the Czechs. The odds now are hopelessly 
L against you. Detach Yugoslavia from the Little En- 
tente and enhance your chances of recovering Slo- 
vakia.” The perfect Nazi formula! The Magyars were 
then assured that the great German Reich was deter- 
mined to help them win back their lands. But Budapest 
must follow Berlin’s advice. 
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The Nazis were careful to hedge on the subject of 
Transylvania, but the impression was left with the 
Magyars that Germany was sympathetic toward the 
Hungarian ambition to recover that fertile country 
of farm lands and forests. Regarding Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, the Nazis were adamant. Hungary must cease 
all revisionist talk about Yugoslav territory; Budapest 
must make every endeavor to create better relations 
with Belgrade. General Goemboes, the Hungarian 
premier, was not only a boon companion of General 
Goering and a great admirer of the Third Reich, but 
an enthusiastic student of power politics. He acted on 
the Nazi advice to strive for improved relations with 
Yugoslavia. 

On November 1, 1936, Mussolini made an impor- 
tant speech at Milan in which he said: “Until justice 
shall be rendered to Hungary, there cannot be a definite 
systematization of interests in the Danubian basin. 
Hungary is a truly great but disabled veteran. Four 
million Magyars live beyond her present frontiers.” 
But the Duce was careful in this same speech to say that 
Italian relations with Yugoslavia were moving toward 
a “new basis of true and concrete friendship.’’ Musso- 
lini was assisting in the task of bringing about a relaxa- 
tion of the previously strained relations between Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia. 

Budapest was almost delirious with joy. The Duce 
was the hero of the hour. The influential Pester Lloyd 
spoke of a ‘“‘shimmering white day of honor” for Italo- 
Hungarian relations, adding that Mussolini had writ- 
ten his name in letters of imperishable glory in Hun- 
garian hearts. The Duce was not only assisting the de- 
velopment of an approach to practical politics in Buda- 
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pest, he was helping to establish the Berlin-Rome axis 
in the heart of Europe. The Milan speech was a clear 
indication that the political strategists of Berlin and 
Rome were co-operating. 

To show that they were following the teachings of 
practical politics the Hungarians made a significant 
move to win Serbian approval. They sentenced Marko 
Orzaniz, a member of the Ustashi Croat terrorist 
organization, to seven years imprisonment for killing a 
Yugoslav political agent in Zagreb fifteen years earlier. 
This action was notice to the world at large, and to 
Yugoslavia in particular, that the Ustashi was a thing 
of the past in Hungary. 

Hungary entered 1937 encouraged by the course of 
international events, especially by the Nazi threat to 
Czechoslovakia and by the German promises of sup- 
port to Magyar territorial demands. But early in the 
year the Magyars received a sudden shock. Their 
friends, the Nazis, were displaying rather disconcert- 
ing tendencies. Could it be that Berlin had ulterior 
motives in helping Hungary smash the detested Treaty 
of Trianon? 

Tibor Eckhardt, Count Bethlen and other Magyar 
leaders did not hesitate to charge that the Third Reich 
was trying to engineer a Nazi revolution in Hungary 
that would make the country a colony of Germany. 
This was a cruel blow to a people whose national ex- 
pectations had been raised by the Goemboes vision of 
a Berlin-Rome-Budapest axis about which all Europe 
would revolve. It was bitter disillusionment for a peo- 
ple who had been led to believe that their hard condi- 
tions of life would be relieved by the territorial ex- 
pansion promoted by Germany. 
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But the Hungarian public should not have been 
shocked by these revelations of Nazi designs upon their 
country. For at least three years the Magyars had 
tolerated Fascist organizations like the Arrow Cross, 
the Scythe Cross, the Fire Line, the Fire Cross, the 
Fire Alliance and the Front Fighters Association. In- 
deed, the green shirt and black boots and trousers of 
the Arrow Cross had been arrogantly worn by numer- 
ous young men who swaggered past Budapest’s coffee 
houses along the fashionable Corso. When Dr Eck- 
hardt made the caustic comment that “green shirts 
mean green thoughts”, his words almost involved him 
in a duel with the Arrow Cross party leader, Count 
Alexander Festetics, reputed to own forty thousand 
acres of land. 

Suddenly it came home to the Magyars that their 
half million Teutonic minority was being indoctrinated 
by Nazi propaganda. Hitler’s appeal to the Swabians 
was the typical racialist promise that they would be 
part of the majority race of a greater Reich that would 
include Hungary in its borders. Then the Magyars 
would be the minority. Nazi agents made a house-to- 
house canvass of Budapest in order to form a camou- 
flaged National Socialist organization in the Hungarian 
capital. What brought the Hungarians to their senses 
was the fact that the Nazi propaganda distributed to 
the Teutonic minority was intensely anti-Magyar. 

Early in March 1937, Hungary was thrown into an 
uproar by charges of Tibor Eckhardt and Count Beth- 
len that a well-financed movement originating in Ger- 
many was endangering the independence of the Hun- 
garian government. They charged that the Nazis were 
attempting to replace the Daranyi regime with a pup- 
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pet administration whose strings would be pulled from 
Berlin. “No corporal or pocket Hitler is going to intro- 
duce the sway of the unchristian swastika over us,” 
declared Deputy Makray, a Monarchist, during a 
meeting in Szeged. “We must take off our gloves and 
fight!” 

On April 12, Dr Eckhardt said in a speech: ‘“‘On the 
surface in Hungary all is well, but beneath, dangerous 
forces are at work. If these [Nazi] military forma- 
tions continue we will form our own and do the dictat- 
ing ourselves. Let nobody imagine that we can, sheep- 
like, be led to the slaughter. 

“There are thirty-nine [Nazi] newspapers and tlie 
publications in the country that shower abuse on Hun- 
gary and the Hungarians and stir up disorder. We do 
not concern ourselves with what is happening in Ger- 
many; let her leave us alone to manage our internal 
affairs.” 

As a corollary of the Nazi offensive, Mayor Andor 
Palffyi, of Szeged, received separate challenges to 
fight one hundred duels. The challenges came from 
local members of the Arrow Cross organization who 
considered themselves personally insulted because of 
the dishonor which the mayor had heaped on the high 
cause of National Socialism. It seems that he had re- 
fused a demand to rename certain Szeged streets after 
anti-Semitic leaders. 

Count Sigray, leader of the Legitimists, joined Eck- 
hardt and Bethlen, because the Legitimists realized that 
if the Nazis gained control of Hungary all chances of 
a Habsburg restoration would be gone. And the demo- 
cratic Eckhardt, fearing that restoration is the only way 
to prevent Nazism in Hungary, suddenly threw his sup- 
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port to the Monarchist movement. But here again the 
Magyars run up against the wall of the Little Entente. 
Even though Prague and Paris may now be willing to 
let a Habsburg mount the Hungarian throne, Bucha- 
rest probably, and Belgrade certainly, will oppose such 
a development. 

The Monarchist movement in Hungary was given 
fresh impetus by the sensational evidence produced in 
the trials of Nazi and Fascist groups. One such outfit, 
known as the NAP and headed by Major Ferenc Sza- 
lasu, who resigned his commission in the army to devote 
himself to this work, came under government suspicion. 
Declaring that their creed was based on “‘God, peasant, 
citizen and soldier”, the organization was anti-Semitic 
and pro-Nazi. Its leaders were arrested. 

Perhaps the most striking figure in the Hungarian 
Nazi movement, Major Szalasu has had a distinguished 
career as a general staff officer. He is a resourceful man 
of unusual personal magnitude, a dangerous political 
leader, in certain respects a fanatic who invites martyr- 
dom. In October 1937 he announced the formation 
of the Hungarian Race Protective National Socialist 
party. 

Another prominent Magyar Nazi is Dr Ferenc 
Rainiss, a journalist, whose National Front may help 
him achieve his alleged ambition to be the “Hungarian 
General Goering.” 

Eighty-eight members of the Scythe Cross, under 
the leadership of Dr Szoltan Boermoermenyi, were 
brought to trial in October 1937. They were charged 
with nothing less than a plan to seize army and police 
barracks, march on Budapest, overthrow the govern- 
ment and set up a Nazi dictatorship. The Jewish popu- 
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lation was to be herded into prison camps to await 
their fate. Large estates were to be confiscated. On 
the witness stand Dr Boermoermenyi testified that, as 
editor of The People, official organ of the Scythe Cross, 
he had engaged in correspondence with Adolf Hitler. 
The trial provided abundant evidence of the intimate 
connection between the Scythe Cross and the German 
Nazis. As a consequence of this investigation and prose- 
cution several Nazi agents were arrested and banished. 

As long ago as March 1937, Dr Eckhardt submitted 
to the premier a memorandum charging that an under- 
ground pro-German organization, generously financed 
from the Reich, was attempting to dictate Hungary’s 
foreign policies. The movement, he stated, was headed 
by Deputies Andreas Mecsor and Gabriel Baross. It 
was the latter deputy who was compelled to resign his 
post as president of the Hungarian Postal Savings 
Bank during the franc forgery scandal of 1929. 

In order to see for myself what a Hungarian Nazi 
meeting place looked like I visited the headquarters 
of the Arrow Cross in Budapest on the afternoon of 
August 30, 1937. It is located at Szerb-u, Number 9. 
The visitor must go through a rather dismal courtyard 
and up two flights of stairs. There he finds a door on 
which a sign is nailed with the words: “Egyesilt Mag- 
yar Nemzeti Szocialista Part.” No effort is made to 
hide the fact that it is a National Socialist organization. 
Opening the door, I entered a hall where about a dozen 
men were clustered about a table. They looked up as 
I appeared, raised stiff right-arm salutes and shouted: 
“Batorsag!” This is the Arrow Cross greeting. It 
means ‘‘Courage!” 

Surprised because I did not respond with a Fascist 
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salute and “Batorsag!” the Nazis came toward me, 
apparently uncertain about my identity and my purpose. 
That I was not a Nazi was certain, because I had not 
reciprocated their greeting. Yet an avowed anti-Nazi 
would hardly take the risk of visiting the Arrow Cross. 
They started asking a barrage of questions. I told them 
in German that I could not speak Hungarian. Which 
language did I speak? English? Well, they would soon 
find out whether I could. There ensued a rather strained 
ten minutes wait while they sent out for a man who 
could speak English. 

Glancing at the sensational caricatures on the walls, 
I saw one that lampooned Dr Eckhardt. On one foot 
he wore a white spat, on the other foot an old boot, 
and on his head a six-pointed star. The white spat 
referred to his aristocratic background, the old boot 
to his leadership of the Hungarian Peasant party; and 
the six-pointed star was supposed to damn him as a 
Jew, or at least a friend of Jews. It so happens that 
he is a Roman Catholic. But in Nazi eyes a man who 
is friendly to Jews is in the same category with Jews 
themselves. He need expect no mercy from the wavers 
of the swastika. 

Presently the English-speaking Nazi arrived, and 
there was a whispered conference. He began his inqui- 
sition by asking who I was and why I came there. I 
told him that as an American writer I was interested 
in seeing the Arrow Cross headquarters and to hear 
anything they cared to tell me. I have no idea in what 
category they decided to list me, but some of their 
earlier hostility disappeared as they brought out some 
of their choice pieces of anti-Semitic propaganda. 


‘Every sample depicted a Jew in the role of a Com- 
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munist agent. The purpose, of course, was to spread 
the claim that Jews are purveyors of Bolshevism. “If 
you would destroy Communism,” says the Hitler- 
Arrow Cross formula, “you must first exterminate the 
Jews!” When I left the Arrow Cross headquarters I 
carried away several samples of the propaganda mate- 
rial which they use to inflame their more ignorant 
converts. 

During 1937 the growing manifestations of Nazism 
among the Swabians and large groups of Magyars, 
the pro-German activities of politicians in the army and 
the government and the ill-disguised Nazi propaganda 
offensive from the Reich were the cause of concern 
to Hungarians. These developments interrupted the 
Magyar concentration against their enemies of the 
Little Entente. It brought confusion to a government 
which had lost by death its foremost Nazi sympa- 
thizer, Premier Goemboes. The weak cabinet that suc- 
ceeded him was swayed one way and another. Its 
members were obviously impressed but not convinced 
by the anti-Nazi warnings of Eckhardt and Bethlen. 

From June 11 to June 14, Premier Daranyi and 
Foreign Minister de Kanya had conversations in Buda- 
pest with Germany’s foreign minister, “conducted in a 
spirit of mutual confidence,” according to the semi- 
official Hungarian Telegraphic Bureau. And when 
Herr von Neurath left the Magyar capital, both Dr 
Daranyi and M. de Kanya were holders of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the German Eagle. 

In Hungary the German economic influence cannot 
be ignored. The Magyars have been desperately in 
need of foreign markets for their agricultural surplus. 
During the years 1925-30 the Reich took an average 
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of 11.6 per cent of Hungary’s exports. In 1934 that 
percentage had climbed to 22.23 per cent. The follow- 
ing year it reached 23.94 per cent. In 1936 it dropped 
back to 23.05 per cent. But in the first half of 1937 
Hungary sold exports of 69,954,000 pengoes against 
57,179,000 pengoes for the same period of the previous 
year. 

Imports from Germany were 18.27 per cent of the 
total in 1934. The following year they rose to 22.69 
per cent. And in 1936 they moved still higher to 25.82 
per cent. During the first half of 1937 Hungary bought 
58,769,000 pengoes worth of imports from Germany 
against 53,657,000 pengoes for the same period of the 
year before. It can be understood, therefore, that the 
Reich plays an increasingly important role in Hun- 
garian economic life. Germany would like to supply 
Hungary’s manufactured goods and take Hungarian 
cattle and grain in return. There is no denying this 
economic tie between the two countries, a tie that every 
resource of Nazi political and economic strategy is 
attempting to strengthen. 

In the early part of 1938, confused Hungarian state- 
craft was attempting to form a line of foreign policy. 
Should the Magyars continue their “Nem! Nem! 
Soha!” demands for territorial revision? Or should 
they accept the “Hodza Plan” for a Danubian eco- 
nomic confederation as a preliminary to making the 
best deal they could with the Little Entente? Should 
they throw in their lot with Germany? Or should they 
follow an entirely opportunistic policy that would at- 
tempt to profit by the advantageous turns of European 
politics, especially the Nazi pressure against Czecho- 
slovakia? 
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To make Hungary’s decision all the more difficult, 
a dispute has risen between the Magyars whose inter- 
ests are primarily in Slovakia and those whose aim is 
the acquisition of Transylvania. It is said that Count 
Bethlen and other Transylvanian Magyars think that 
the best strategy is to drop the campaign against 
Czechoslovakia and to concentrate their efforts against 
Roumania. There is little doubt that former Hun- 
garian territory transferred to Roumania is the richest 
prize the Magyars could obtain. But those Hungarians 
whose roots lie in Slovakia are unwilling to abandon 
this mountain country of valuable forests, mines and 
farms. They point out that Czechoslovakia is entering 
a period of extreme danger from the Reich, that if 
Hungary continues her demands the Czechs will be 
compelled to make some kind of terms with the Mag- 
yars. 

Then there is the added disillusionment induced by 
the realization that Germany is revisionist only toward 
the Czechs. The Reich would gladly give Slovakia to 
Hungary. But Berlin will not wreck her plans in Rou- 
mania by promising to give Transylvania to the Mag- 
yars. Nor will the Nazis even consider any plan to 
revise the Hungarian-Yugoslav border. 

For seventeen years Magyars had no difficulty in 
deciding what their policies should be. They were unal- 
terably opposed to the peace treaties. Their enemies 
were the states of the Little Entente. But today Hun- 
garians lack a definite program. With one exception 
their leaders wandered throughout 1937 in a fog of 
doubt and discouragement that was caused by their 
relations with the Little Entente, Germany and Italy. 
The one exception was Dr Eckhardt. He has a pro- 
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gram, a program that deals both with internal and | 
external affairs. 

Eckhardt, the white knight of contemporary Hun- 
gary, does not hesitate to break a lance with the great 
Magyar landlords, the selfish Hungarian industrialists, 
the German and Hungarian Nazis and the nations of 
the Little Entente. When did any man go to battle 
against more overwhelming odds? The odds against 
him seem insuperable, but Eckhardt has courage, brains 
and perseverance. Who can say that he will not suc- 
ceed? 

The first thing that Eckhardt is determined to do 
is bring about electoral reform in Hungary. He wants 
to abolish the open ballot and institute the secret ballot. 
He is striving to give the Magyar peasant the funda- 
mental right that is recognized in every democracy. 
He wants to make it possible for poor Hunyadi Janos 
to vote according to his convictions without fear of 
reprisais from his landlord. Naturally such a reform 
crusade brings Eckhardt into conflict with the reaction- 
ary interests and the great feudal aristocracy. But it 
is a reform so obviously rooted in justice that he may 
be able to drive it through Parliament in the not distant 
future. If Eckhardt puts through this reform a long 
step toward a more liberal Hungary will have been 
taken. 

The Hungarian peasant feels the pinch of high 
prices for everything that he must buy, of low prices 
for everything that he sells. Eckhardt blames some of 
this trouble on the Hungarian industrialists who are 
willing to squeeze every last pengo out of the purses 
of their poor countrymen. Here again the white knight 
is battling with entrenched power and greed. 
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Toward the Little Entente Eckhardt follows a policy 
of enlightened but firm demands for territorial revision 
that will restore to Hungary the Magyar communities 
contiguous with the present frontiers. He is far too 
intelligent to demand all the lands once ruled under 
the Crown of St Stephen. He told me that he has 
no intention of asking for the return of territory in 
which there are non-Magyar majorities. But he has his 
face firmly set against the Treaty of Trianon, and he 
means to do more about it than shout, ‘““Nem! Nem! 
Soha!” 

If Eckhardt should become premier he will undoubt- 
edly strive to break the Nazi hold on Hungary. His 
would be an anti-Nazi government, a government 
pledged to reorient its foreign policy away from the 
totalitarian bloc of states. There is reason to believe 
that he would move energetically against the Nazi 
groups within the country. He might make a dramatic 
move to restore the Habsburgs as a method of salvag- 
ing Hungarian independence. 

The rulers of the Third Reich know of Dr Eck- 
hardt’s policies and his plans. Hitler will use all his 
resources to vanquish a man like the Magyar Peasant 
party leader who carries the threat of defeating the 
ambitious German program in the land of Arpad’s 
descendants. The Nazis need Hungarian food; they 
need Hungarian soldiers to use against the Czechs; 
and they need an open road through Hungary leading 
into the Balkans. The German octopus will not release 
its grasp on Hungary without a fierce struggle. If the 
tentacle’s hold on Hungary could be broken the octopus 
might lose everything to the south. The Magyar nation 
is as important as that. 








CHAPTER XVIII 


Beleaguered Austria 


0, LATE AFTERNOONS in summer the terraces of the 
cafés along Vienna's famed Karntner Ring are crowded 
with patrons who idly sit and sip while they watch the 
promenaders go by. One of the favorite rendezvous 
is the terrace of the Grand Café which nestles beside 
the Grand Hotel. 

One afternoon as I sat at a little extra table which 
had been brought out to help take care of the throng, 
a wheel chair approached. A handsome man with an 
intelligent face sat in it, a blanket drawn over the short 
stumps of legs that protruded helplessly from his body. 
A little, frail old lady pushed the chair. As they came 
abreast of the Grand Café she paused and looked 
timidly for a place to park her pathetic vehicle. But 
there was no place available. The crowds either looked 
the other way or did not see her. The man in the wheel 
chair turned resigned eyes away from the thronged 
terrace and said something to the little old lady, who 
started to push the chair away. 

I knew that the helpless man had set his heart on 
stopping at the Grand. Getting up, I suggested that 
they park the conveyance at my table, and I would have 
the waiter get another chair for her. The vehicle would 
be outside the shade of the awning, but it would be 
better than to go on without stopping. The crippled 
stranger thankfully accepted the suggestion. The wheel 
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chair was parked in front of the table parallel with the 
sidewalk, and the little old lady sat down. 

We fell to talking, and it turned out that the trun- 
cated man was a former Austrian officer who had left 
his legs on a battlefield in Galicia. He wore the ribbon 
of the Austrian Order of Merit. When his cup of 
coffee came his mother placed it in his hand and wiped 
the perspiration from his face. The company of cocottes 
and speculators who had arrived earlier sat comforta- 
bly in the shade of the awning out of the heat of a 
late summer’s sun. But the veteran did not complain. 
We said good-by, and I expressed the hope that we 
would meet again. But we never did. 

Somehow that timid little gray mother and that 
brave, stricken victim of war’s destruction personified 
to me the nation of Austria. Like this officer, the state 
of Austria was mutilated by the war and left to perish 
in an indifferent world. It was shorn of its wealth and 
power and territorial possessions. Vienna, once the 
colorful capital of an empire of fifty millions and the 
metropolis of the Danube Valley, suddenly became 
the drab capital of a small landlocked state of not 
quite seven millions. Vienna’s two millions now had an 
economic hinterland of less than five millions. 

Only those who knew Vienna in the early postwar 
era can ever appreciate the plight of the Austria which 
emerged dismembered from the operating room of 
St Germain. Hopeless, helpless, Vienna became a sepul- 
chral city where people walked through its great, al- 
most deserted faubourgs as if in a trance. Vienna’s chil- 
dren were gaunt, silent little specters who stared at you 
with enormous eyes from sunken, expressionless gray 
faces. They were the real victims of the Allied hunger 
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blockade. Their only food supply was the kitchens es- 
tablished by the Hoover organization. And professors 
of the great medical school of the University of Vienna 
were compelled to seek help from the same source. 
Some of these medical men had made scientific discov- 
eries that benefited all mankind. Yet it was not unusual 
to see one of them slip his roll into a pocket to take 
home to some member of the family who did not share 
his lunch in the Hoover kitchen. 

In that era of despair it was not an uncommon 
experience to see women from the middle class or the 
old aristocracy soliciting on the streets, driven there 
by the cruel pangs of hunger and cold. A pall hung 
over Vienna. It was like a city of the dead. 

Physically it was the same Vienna as before the war. 
Its magnificent public buildings had not been destroyed 
by shellfire or bombs. They remained as monuments 
to a glorious past. Its great, tree-lined boulevards testi- 
fied to the splendors of another era. But the charm of 
prewar Vienna was gone. The music and culture, the 
carefree philosophy of life and the leisurely tempo of 
its civilization had departed. The colorful and cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of the waltz city was only a legend. 

To make postwar Austria’s suffering all the more 
acute, there were sharp social conflicts within the coun- 
try. Socialist Vienna was at odds with bourgeois and 
Catholic rural Austria. Private armies sprang up on 
both sides, and swaggering young adventurers like the 
romantic Prince von Starhemberg strutted across the 
national stage. The great powers of Europe, each 
thinking in terms of its own special interests, played 
politics in terms of Austrian human misery. And Aus- 
trian efforts to escape from this destitution were met 
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by hostility or indifference in the countries that had 
destroyed the balanced economic system that was the 
Dual Monarchy. 

To add to the Austrians’ troubles, a quarter of a 
million of their brethren had been separated from them 
and handed to Italy by the Peace Conference, so that 
Italian arms might control the Brenner Pass. That 
strategic mountain pass from which Austrian soldiers 
had formerly debouched into the provinces of northern 
Italy was now in the possession of the traditional 
enemy. The Latin at last had wrested it from the 
Teuton. And just across that Brenner Pass thousands 
of Austrians were enduring a violent campaign by their 
new masters to make them Italians in thought, in 
speech, in loyalty. The arrival of Fascism in Italy 
increased the woes of the Teutons in the Upper Adige. 
And helpless Austria herself had to live in the shadow- 
ing scowl of the black-shirted man who was emulating 
the Caesars. 

Under these circumstances it was only natural that 
Socialist Vienna should look northward toward the 
democratic Second Reich and call for assistance. And 
the conservative country districts, angered and helpless 
in the face of Italian persecution, gazed across their 
northern frontier and envisioned relief in the possibility 
of union with a kindred people. Austria’s desperate 
economic straits and the Italian threat strengthened 
the Pan-German element who had never been loyal 
to an independent Austria. Indeed, Pan-Germanism 
had its birth in Austria and Bohemia. Pan-German 
professors and reactionaries who wanted to become 
part of a powerful new German empire openly advo- 
cated union with Germany. Anschluss became a source 
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of hope in Austria and a political issue in Europe. 

Austro-German union would undoubtedly have 
helped break the chains of economic isolation which 
enclosed the little state. It might also have helped 
strengthen the cause of the Social Democrats who 
governed the Second Reich. But it would have increased 
German power enormously. Under the circumstances 
France, Italy and the Little Entente would not consider 
it. French and Italian military leaders warned their 
governments that Anschluss would add seven million 
people to Germany, thereby upsetting the so-called 
balance of power in Europe. The Czechs protested 
that Anschluss would make Bohemia a mere Slavic 
peninsula jutting out into a Teutonic sea. Indeed, the 
war victors would not even consider the Austro-German 
customs union proposed in March 1931. The World 
Court backed French opposition to this Austro-German 
economic arrangement by the narrow vote of eight 
to seven. 

Had a plebiscite been held as late as 1932 to deter- 
mine how many Austrians desired union with Germany, 
it seems probable that Anschluss would have won by 
a heavy majority. The world economic depression 
had accentuated Austrian suffering. The great Credit- 
Anstalt bank had crashed. The Austrian people had 
lost almost all hope of better living conditions in a 
small, isolated national economy. Austria wanted 
Anschluss. 

But the next year was 1933, the year of Hitler’s 
triumph in the Reich. A change took place in Austrian 
desire for union with Germany. It was one thing to 
join a pacifistic, liberal Second Reich, quite another 
matter to become part of a militaristic, reactionary 
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Third Reich. Moreover, thousands of Austrians real- 
ized that, for one reason or another, they would be 
proscribed by the Nazis. The tide of demands for 
Anschluss began to recede. And it was Hitler himself 
who helped drive back the tide. 

A native of Austria, the Pan-German Fuehrer was 
determined to unite the land of his birth with the land 
of his adoption. There were sentimental reasons why 
the Nazi leader wanted to gain control of Austria. 
But there were other reasons too. Not only would 
Anschluss add thousands of potential recruits for the 
German army, but it would bring that army to the bor- 
der of Hungary. It would place the Reich in direct touch 
with the Nazi organizations in the land of Arpad, and 
it would be a tall stride in the sweep toward Roumania 
and its rich oil fields. Too, the union would move the 
Reich along to contact with Yugoslavia. And German 
troops would be at the coveted Brenner Pass. From 
Austria’s southern border the new German army could 
move on toward Trieste and the blue waters of the 
Adriatic. 

Austria, therefore, plays a vital role in the drama 
of the Reich’s drive to the east. Indeed, without Ger- 
man control of Austria there can be no successful Nazi 
march down the Danube. Hitler has taught his disci- 
ples, and they in turn have passed it on to millions 
of others, that the road of German Destiny leads south- 
ward through Austria. Without Austria the Nazi dream 
of empire cannot come true. 

Nazi violence, racialism and persecution have auto- 
matically lost Anschluss its Socialist and Jewish pro- 
ponents and many Catholic supporters in Austria. But 
though the ranks of Pan-Germanism were thus cut 
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down the remaining supporters of Austro-German 
union launched an even more vigorous drive to make 
their country part of the Reich. Their fanaticism 
burned with a fire that the older recruits of Pan- 
Germanism had never known. Their militant and law- 
less methods superseded the academic philosophy of 
those who had formerly carried on the campaign for 
union of these Teutonic neighbors. Discontented, job- 
less and despairing Austrian youth flocked to the swas- 
tika banner, 

The era of the stench bomb arrived. Energetic Nazis 
staged demonstrations, beat their opponents, destroyed 
property, missed no opportunity to insult the Austrian 
flag and set off their malodorous contraptions that 
could quickly empty a hotel lobby, a theater or any 
meeting place. The stench bomb was an annoyance that 
did the Nazis’ cause much harm, yet impetuous and 
none too intelligent wearers of the swastika used it 
as an important instrument of warfare. 

One evening when I was in a Viennese cinema only 
a few steps from the Opern Ring, a crowded house was 
watching an American film. At a point in the picture 
where the hero, vindicated and returned to France 
from Devil’s Island, had the Légion d’Honneur pinned 
on his breast, a terrific demonstration broke out. Ap- 
parently that incident in the film was a signal for the 
outbreak. Stench bombs were set off, and the audience, 
coughing and with tears running from their eyes, bolted 
for the exits and trampled on one another to escape 
into the clean, welcome air outside. 

During 1933 there was a rising crescendo of Nazi 
uproar in Austria. With 1934, however, observers 
sensed a feeling of expectancy among the Austrian 
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Nazis. Something was in the wind. Hitler had plans 
afoot of momentous importance for Austria, perhaps 
for Europe. In the spring he conferred with Mussolini 
at Venice. The meeting was a dud. On June 30, when 
the “blood purge” broke in the Reich, Austrians 
waited uneasily to see what its aftermath would be. 
Less than a month later Nazi violence in Austria cul- 
minated in the brutal assassination of Chancellor Engel- 
bert Dollfuss. 

Europe now stood on the brink of war. The Nazis 
challenged Austria. Mussolini met the challenge by 
rushing his crack motorized troops to the Brenner Pass 
and threatening to march into Austria if Hitler inter- 
vened on behalf of his Austrian Nazis. Yugoslavia, 
always suspicious of Italian policies, let it be known 
through her Berlin Legation that if Italian divisions 
entered Austria, South Slav troops would do likewise. 
The potentialities of this situation had Europe in a 
state of near-panic. 

Fortunately for the Fuehrer, his military chiefs were 
able to persuade him that his army was not ready. 
Invasion of Austria would invite catastrophe for the 
Reich. It was humiliating medicine to swallow, but Hit- 
ler downed it. He was a shrewd enough politician to 
realize the wisdom of backing down in order to make 
a higher jump. Indeed, his acceptance of this setback 
was the beginning of his subsequently successful policy 
of retreating, the better to advance. The Reichswehr 
divisions disguised as Austrian legionnaires, waiting at 
the border for the command to invade Austria, did not 
receive the expected order to march across the frontier. 

For the moment the Duce was the hero of Europe. 
People who were to attack him violently one year later 
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for his Ethiopian adventure showered praise on him at 
the end of July 1934. 

Every such fiasco must have a scapegoat. The scape- 
goat of the abortive Nazi uprising in Vienna was 
Theodor Habicht. An ardent disciple of Hitler, he was 
disavowed by the righteous Fuehrer. But no one was 
deceived by so transparent a farce. Herren Habicht 
and Frauenfeld, chief organizers of the “Austrian 
Legion”, remained in good standing in the Reich and 
continued to sit in the very Reichstag over which Hitler 
and Goering preside. Other Nazis who fled from 
Austria to Germany were recruited in the “Austrian 
Legion” for the redemption of the homeland from 
enemies of National Socialism. 

The lesson of the Vienna rebellion was taken to 
heart in Berlin. Hitler and his satraps came to realize 
that Europe could not be conquered by half-trained 
Brown Shirt legions, however energetic and loyal to 
Nazism they might be. The successful operation of 
power politics required careful preparation, a mobi- 
lized economy in the Reich and painstaking diplomatic 
maneuvering abroad. Above all, Germany would have 
to build a powerful military machine before she could 
hope to challenge Europe on the issue of Anschluss. 

The first proof that the lesson had been learned was 
announcement of conscription on March 16, 1935. The 
threat inherent in a great Nazi war machine brought 
Britain, France and Italy into the “Stresa front” dur- 
ing the following month. Paris and Rome had com- 
posed some of their long-standing differences three 
months earlier. Now London was joining them to halt 
Nazi encroachment against Austria in particular, the 
territorial status quo in general. 
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But the clouds of the Ethiopian crisis were already 
visible on the horizon of a troubled Europe. Four 
months after Italian, French and British conferees had 
met at Stresa, their respective governments entered a 
period of intense diplomatic strife over the “might” 
and “right” aspects of colonial aggression. The Duce’s 
imperial ambitions were destined to blow the “Stresa 
front” sky high and prepare the way for German- 
Italian reconciliation and the Berlin-Rome axis. While 
Italy and Britain grimly faced each other in the Medi- 
terranean, and the Duce’s army laboriously struggled 
over wild terrain on the way to Addis Ababa, some 
observers expected Hitler to seize the opportunity to 
attempt another uprising in Austria. The Nazis, how- 
ever, were learning to play practical politics and real- 
ized that a premature Nazi adventure in Austria would 
throw Mussolini back into the arms of Baldwin and 
Laval. Why spoil the plans that rivalries among Ger- 
many’s enemies were helping to bring to fruition? 

It was a startled and divided Europe to which Hitler 
presented a fait accompli on March 7, 1936, when his 
“symbolic” battalions marched into the demilitarized 
Rhineland. It was a move to shorten Germany’s western 
front and to give the Reich more freedom of movement 
in Central Europe. Nazis could now boast that when 
they dug into the Rhineland they made the French army 
“a prisoner in its own country.” Every general staff 
in Europe realized the implications which the Rhine- 
land remilitarization held for nations like Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Hitler was assuming a defensive posi- 
tion on the Rhine, an offensive position on the Danube, 
the Niemen, the Vistula. 

Little more than four months later, July 11, the 
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Austro-German accord was announced. Again Hitler 
had presented Europe with a fait accompli. By this pact 
he affirmed the “full sovereignty of Austria” and ap- 
proved the Austro-Italian relationship. The Fuehrer 
seemed to be turning his back on the Austrian Nazis 
and to be dropping his plans for Anschluss. Observers 
soon realized, however, that Hitler had not renounced 
his Austrian ambitions; he was merely acting according 
to his retreat-the-better-to-advance policy. He would 
retreat in July 1936, the better to advance later. 

Mussolini reaped the glory, Austria obtained the 
near-term security provided by the provisions of the 
accord, but the Reich set the stage to gain control of 
Austria by so-called “parliamentary” methods. One 
consequence of the accord was the appearance of Ger- 
man (Nazi) newspapers in Austria. Inasmuch as the 
Austrian government undertook to hew “to that funda- 
mental line which corresponds to the fact that Austria 
afirms herself to be a German state’, many Austrians 
regarded the pact as a camouflaged first step toward 
Anschluss. 

Austrian Nazis soon took heart again. When hun- 
dreds of their comrades were released from jail the 
word was passed down the line that “the Fuehrer knows 
what he is doing.” Captain Leopold, self-advertised 
leader of Austrian Nazism, who was released from a 
concentration camp as a token of Austrian good will, 
sped through Vienna’s streets in a luxurious German 
motorcar presented by anonymous German admirers. 

It was discovered that some of Hitler’s pledges in 
the accord did not mean what they seemed to mean. 
There was, for instance, his recognition of the full 
sovereignty of Austria only “in the spirit” of his state- 
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ments to the Reichstag on May 21, 1935. In the latter 
pronouncement he demanded that the people of Austria 
should have their “right of self-determination” which 
should be “guaranteed not only for foreign nations but 
to the German people everywhere.’’ He went on to 
express his belief that “‘no regime which does not rest 
on public consent and is not supported by the people 
can continue permanently.” Obviously Hitler can charge 
on any future occasion that the Austrian government 
then in power does not rest on public consent. 

Many Austrians breathed more easily after the ac- 
cord was signed, in the belief that the curtain had been 
dropped on the Anschluss melodrama, that the end had 
come for the stench-bomb era. But only a few days 
passed before it became evident that Nazism in Austria 
had not given up hope of reaching its objective but had 
merely gone into momentary hiding. When the Olympic 
torch passed through Vienna on the way from Olympia 
to Berlin there was a violent Nazi demonstration. 
Thousands of National Socialists poured out to greet 
the bearer of the torch, to jeer Prince von Starhem- 
berg and his Heimwehr, to insult the Jewish Hakoah 
} group and to howl their derision every time the name 
of Austria was mentioned. Hundreds of stalwart young 
Storm Troopers from the German Gymnasts’ League 
in the Siebensterngasse marched along the Ring, bra- 
zenly proclaiming their allegiance to Hitler. 
be Minor sports matches have been utilized by the 

Austrian Nazis as opportunities to demonstrate against 
the government. On one such occasion, when a German 
handball team played in Vienna, an event that ordi- 

narily would have drawn only a few hundred people, a 

throng of Nazis estimated by the police to number well 
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over thirty thousand turned out to cheer the German 
team and to jeer the Austrian players. 

Anti-Semitism began a campaign on a new front 
under the name of the Pan-Aryan Union. Its announced 
purpose is the “advancement of national, international 
and interracial co-operation among Aryan and similar 
peoples for the protection and advancement of their 
intellectual, cultural and economic interests.” This is an 
involved way of saying that the organization is working 
to duplicate in Austria the Reich’s persecution of the 
Jews. Easygoing Vienna does not respond as readily 
to anti-Semitism as do capitals like Berlin, Budapest, 
Warsaw and Bucharest, but the Nazis have been busily 
sowing the seeds of Pan-German and racial hatred. 
These seeds may well bear their vicious crop of violence 
in the future. 

Austrian Nazism has gone in for secret codes and 
messages in a big way. Even servant girls have adopted 
Hitlerite tactics. A newspaper advertisement may carry 
the announcement that a “German girl”, or an “old- 
fashioned worker”, or an “active German friend” de- 
sires employment. To Nazi housewives that means that 
the applicant is an Austrian Nazi seeking employment 
in a Nazi home. 

To counteract the menace of the underground Nazi 
movement in Austria the Austrian government formed 
in the summer of 1933 the Fatherland Front (Vater- 
landische Front). It is an organization that transcends 
all political parties and was designed to unify the Aus- 
trian people. In this so-called Patriotic Front, Mon- 
archist and Republican, Catholic Heimwehrman and 
Social Democrat, Viennese and rural Austrian could, 
theoretically, gather under the same banner of an inde- 
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pendent nation. The cross potent became the insignia 
of the united forces of Austria as opposed to the 
hooked cross of National Socialism. 

Many anecdotes about the Fatherland Front are 
bandied about Vienna’s cafés and repeated in the coffee 
houses of Budapest, Prague and other cities. One of 
them relates to an imaginary visit of Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg to Wiener-Neustadt. Received by the 
mayor, Dr Schuschnigg passed through the lines of 
welcoming civic delegations. ‘“What percentage of your 
population is composed of Nazis?” the chancellor 
inquired. 

“About forty per cent,”’ the mayor replied. 

“And what percentage of Socialists and Commun- 
ists?” 

“About forty per cent,” the mayor answered. 

“And what percentage of Legitimists?” 

“About twenty per cent.” 

“But that makes one hundred per cent,” the chan- 
cellor protested. “‘Are there no members of the Vater- 
landische Front?” 

“Oh yes, Your Excellency, all of our people are in 

f the Fatherland Front.” 

The fable illustrates the Nazi policy of burrowing 
from within as applied to Austrian politics. According 
to the Wiener-Neustadt tale, forty per cent of the pop- 
ulation were Nazis, yet they were all inside the Father- 
land Front. The story is in line with the secret Nazi 
slogan: “Let everyone join the Fatherland Front and 
form cells in it for its own destruction!” 

The methods of post-accord German policy toward 
Austria were indicated in a revealing speech delivered 
by General Goering at Goslar, Germany, on Novem- 
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ber 29, 1936, to a large gathering at the Peasants’ 
Congress. Said the premier of Prussia and the Number 
Two Nazi: “Let us not speak of Anschluss, but rather 
of unity of spirit and blood. We hope that this under- 
standing will develop so that the cry ‘Heil Hitler!’ 
will be understood in Austria no longer as a demonstra- 
tion against the government there but as a demonstra- 
tion for the government.” 

In that same speech Goering made this highly signifi- 
cant statement: ‘““Germany’s territory is too small for 
her sixty-six million inhabitants. Our territory will be 
too small for the eighty million to ninety million we 
intend to become. They cannot all be nourished by this 
soil.” It is hardly necessary to remark that Goering 
meant that the Reich will have to take in more territory 
to provide for its expanding population. 

In spite of Goering’s pronouncement about the “unity 
of spirit and blood” and the “understanding” between 
Berlin and Vienna, Captain Leopold has carried on a 
determined campaign to undermine the Schuschnigg 
government. His frequent visits to the Reich and his 
consultations with high German Nazi luminaries leave 
no doubt that he acts under orders from Berlin. Al- 
though Nazi street demonstrations were less frequent 
during 1937, the underground propaganda drive in- 
creased in audacity and virulence. “Our hour is at 
hand!” has been the keynote of Austrian Nazi activi- 
ties. 

The underground and illegal Nazi newspaper in 
Vienna, the Oesterreichischer Beobachter, has contin- 
ued its violent denunciation of the ‘‘alien regime”’ that 
rules Austria. This sheet has been telling its readers 
that Chancellor Schuschnigg is isolated within the gov- 
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ernment and is surrounded by traitors and self-seeking 
politicians who are ready to sell him out. Every effort 
is made to strike at the morale of the government, the 
army, the Fatherland Front and the civil population. 
On one occasion thousands of demonstrating Nazis 
wildly cheered an Austrian police contingent, meaning 
to imply, of course, that the police were secretly aligned 
with Nazism. 

The Austrian Nazis have discovered that “whisper 
propaganda” can be an effective. weapon against law, 
order and the state. Behind their newspapers on café 
terraces National Socialists pass along from mouth to 
mouth the allegation that this government official or 
that army or police officer is betraying Chancellor 
Schuschnigg. It is effective, because in the past there 
has been enough such villainy to bring almost any 
accused personage under suspicion. Besides, according 
to the Nazis, common sense demands that Austrians 
square themselves with Nazism against the not distant 
day when the swastika will fly triumphantly over the 
Bundeskanzleramt. 

As is the Nazi practice in Memelland, Austrian 
Nazis hold the threat of vengeance over those who 
oppose National Socialism. In Vienna there is sounded 
the familiar warning: ‘Hitler is coming! Heads will 
roll!” 

During November 1937, Vienna heard that hundreds 
of officers, noncommissioned officers and soldiers of the 
Austrian army were arrested on the suspicion that they 
were plotting to turn the defense forces over to the 
Nazis. An illegal Nazi publication, the National Social- 
ist Welder, asserted that, on November 10 alone, 
seventy soldiers were arrested. All arrested officers 
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and men were suspected of belonging to the “ring of 
Nazi soldiers.” 

A few days before Austrian police raided the outlaw 
Oesterreichischer Beobachter on November 19, that 
sheet was admonishing its readers: “The wirepullers 
of Austrian separatism are traitors to the German 
nation. Resistance to their orders is the duty of every- 
one!” 

Calm in the midst of the storm raging about him, 
steadfast in the face of treason and cowardice, coura- 
geous in the face of enormous odds, one man has been 
the hope of those who believe in an independent Austria. 
Dr Kurt Schuschnigg, the federal chancellor, has 
bravely met the Nazi challenge both at home and 
abroad. He stated his creed: ‘National Socialism in 
Austria—we are concerned with no other, for National 
Socialism in Germany does not concern us—is our 
enemy and our opponent.” 

Dr Schuschnigg is not a fiery orator like Hitler; 
neither is he a great actor like Mussolini. Although he 
has been developing an increasing ability to influence 
crowds his appeal is primarily to reason rather than 
to the emotions. His difficulty is that people who use 
reason have no need to be persuaded that Nazism 
would be bad for Austria. The chancellor needs to con- 
vert those unstable and fanatical individuals who are 
swayed by the racial hatred and emotion of Nazi ora- 
tory. It would be a great stroke of good fortune for 
Austria if Dr Schuschnigg could acquire some of the 
rabble-rousing genius of his enemies. 

One factor that helped Dr Schuschnigg during 1937 
was the improving status of Austrian economy. There 
was a noticeable acceleration of industry and commerce 
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over the previous year. For the first five months of 
1937, the latest period for which statistics are available, 
imports increased 18 per cent, while exports increased 
22 per cent. Lumber shipments, for example, were 41 
per cent greater in value, and production of iron ore 
was 37 per cent higher. Germany remained the most 
important export market, taking 15.8 per cent of Aus- 
trian exports. Italy was next with 13.6 per cent. Czecho- 
slovakia took 7 per cent—that is, less than half the 
amount purchased by the Reich. 

Unfortunately part of this Austrian trade boom was 
generated by the international armaments race. In- 
creasing Austrian iron and steel exports to Japan were 
hardly destined to be turned into plowshares. Ore from 
Austria’s famous iron mountain, the Erzberg, has been 
finding its way to munitions factories in many coun- 
tries. Temporary as this boom may turn out to be, it, 
nevertheless, helped to weaken the Nazi argument 
that Austria cannot live independently. 

In a discussion with Dr Schuschnigg on September 
7, 1937, | asked him whether he thought that improved 
economic conditions had helped stop the tide of Nazism 
in Austria. With characteristic candor the chancellor 
replied: “Better economic conditions have undoubtedly 
changed a few men from Nazis to good citizens of 
Austria, but improving economic conditions have no 
effect on the ambitions of men who are hungry for 
power.” 

When asked about the effects of the Austro-German 
pact, Dr Schuschnigg replied that “it has stopped the 
radio campaign directed against Austria from Munich, 
and it has been followed by a more moderate tone in 
the German press toward Austria. The accord has pro- 
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duced more normal relations between two peoples of 
the same race.” 

As the chancellor sat there quietly discussing affairs 
that affected everything he values in life, even that life 
itself, I could not help remembering that Engelbert 
Dollfuss had been murdered on that same floor of the 
Bundeskanzleramt. When Dr Schuschnigg spoke these 
words, “two peoples of the same race,” I marveled at 
his poise. Only a short time previously, through the 
quick-witted intervention of a woman who operates a 
little tobacco shop, the Austrian police had unearthed 
a Nazi plot to assassinate the chancellor when he vis- 
ited his wife’s grave. 

Dr Schuschnigg is one of the bravest men in Europe. 
He has rare gifts of patience and political skill. Given 
anything like an even break, he would probably hold 
his own against any man or group of men in Continen- 
tal politics. But the Austrian chancellor is not getting 
an even break; he is battling against unsporting odds. 
He is being betrayed by Austrians at home; he is being 
let down by great powers abroad. It is characteristic 
of him that he has fought valiantly on. 

One of the objectives that Dr Schuschnigg has been 
aiming at is the so-called “Hodza Plan”, an attempt 
to form a great Danubian economic confederation that 
would link Austria, Hungary and perhaps Bulgaria to 
the Little Entente in a customs union. It would revive 
some of the economic benefits of the late Dual Mon- 
archy without incurring its political and ethnic liabilities. 
The fruition of such a project would create a powerful 
barrier to German encroachment along the Danube. 
It would also help keep Italy out of that area. Conse- 
quently both Berlin and Rome are striving to block the 
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plan. Their efforts, naturally, have been directed to- 
ward preventing Hungarian adherence to the policy of 
economic appeasement in the Danube Valley. 

Prior to Mussolini’s Ethiopian venture Austria 
placed her faith in the Duce to keep Hitler at bay. 
By the Rome protocols, signed March 17, 1934, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary agreed to consultation on inter- 
national political matters of common interest and to 
broad economic collaboration. Little more than four 
months after the protocols were signed, the Duce gave 
concrete evidence that he meant to keep Germany out 
of Austria after the Dollfuss murder. 

But the following year Italy was weakening her posi- 
tion in Central Europe by invading Ethiopia. In 1936 
and 1937 the Duce was pouring men and money into 
Spain, was challenging Britain in the Mediterranean 
and France in that sea and North Africa. Every move 
that Mussolini made in the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea weakened his position on the Danube. Hitler 
could afford to adopt a complacent attitude of watchful 
waiting, realizing that the Roman dictator was being 
forced to withdraw some of his support from Austria. 
The basis of the policies that created the Berlin-Rome 
axis was not mutual friendship between Fascist chief- 
tains, but the Duce’s self-induced diplomatic and mili- 
tary isolation. Vienna is geographically on the Berlin- 
Rome axis. 

Europe suspected that the Duce was withdrawing 
from Austria when he failed to come to the support 
of his protégé, the swashbuckling and temperamental 
Prince von Starhemberg, in May 1936. The Prince and 
his merry friends were staging a bacchanalian revel in 
the Cobenzl Bar when word reached him that Dr 
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Schuschnigg had quietly engineered a cabinet coup that 
left the Heimwehr leader out in the cold. Forthwith 
Von Starhemberg hurried to Rome, but returned 
empty-handed. The scholarly and bourgeois Austrian 
chancellor had triumphed over his erratic and aristo- 
cratic rival. 

Europe received a far stronger intimation that Mus- 
solini was retreating before the Nazi advance in 
Austria when Dr Schuschnigg met the Duce for a con- 
ference in Venice on April 23, 1937. On the chancellor’s 
return to Vienna those close to the Bundeskanzleramt 
realized that henceforth Austria would have to make 
her plans for defense against the Reich without cer- 
tainty of Italian aid. This view was corroborated by 
Nazi-inspired articles in the Italian press which, in 
effect, urged Dr Schuschnigg to accept Nazis in his 
cabinet. 

That Mussolini thinks Austria will fall to the Nazis 
is shown by the fortifications, believed to be as pow- 
erful as any in Europe, which the Duce is building 
at the Brenner. Erection of these steel and concrete 
forts indicates that Italian military authorities suspect 
that before long field-gray German divisions will be 
stationed at the northern end of the pass. And it more 
than hints at Italian skepticism regarding the perma- 
nency of the Berlin-Rome axis. 

Now that Britain’s attention is concentrated upon the 
Italian threat to the empire’s life line through the Medi- 
terranean and on the Japanese threat to imperial inter- 
ests in the Far East, Austria can hardly hope to receive 
a full measure of British support. France has been so 
busily engaged with colonial troubles in Syria and 
North Africa, the Spanish Civil war, the Japanese 
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menace to Indo-China and the new danger on the 
Rhine, that Austria has not received as much French 
attention as a few years ago. The Czechs, who natur- 
ally are anxious to thwart Hitler in Austria, have their 
own Nazi problems. As for the League of Nations, 
its record in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain and China 
hardly encourages Austria to hope that she would fare 
better than they at the hands of the Geneva society. 

There is, of course, the gamble involved in a return 
of the Habsburgs. Dr Schuschnigg has at times shown 
an inclination to encourage restoration as an attempt 
to unify Austria. But there is no reason to believe that 
more than a small element of the population wants 
youthful Otto on an Austrian throne. There is, more- 
over, real danger in such a move. Not only do many 
observers believe that restoration would cause the 
Reich to invade Austria, but there is ample reason 
for believing that Yugoslavia would also take military 
action against the Habsburgs. With support from 
Rome and Belgrade, Berlin could probably prevent 
restoration. An attempt to enthrone Otto might be the 
death knell of independent Austria. 

As 1938 opened, Hitler’s strategy in Austria was 
based on the policy of “cold Anschluss’, that is, a 
nominally independent Austria under German domina- 
tion. The Free City of Danzig has provided the Nazis 
with a working model for their Austrian offensive. 
Pan-Germanism in rural Austria is accomplishing re- 
sults that Nazi orators and agents never were able to 
achieve. Catholic villages that could not subscribe to 
the Nazi religious ideology seem to be increasingly 
Pan-German. It may be, as some observers believe, 
that the Nazi tide in Austria has begun to ebb. But 
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in a practical sense Nazism and Pan-Germanism are 
striving to attain the same goal. Supporters of both 
are working for Austro-German union. 

To illustrate the pro-Nazi sentiment in the rural 
districts of northern Austria, another Viennese café 
anecdote tells of an imaginary investigation made by 
Dr Schuschnigg to determine the political sentiment 
of the country regions. Before leaving Vienna, so the 
story goes, he had the chauffeur place two swastika 
flags on his automobile. As he proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Germany the receptions in the villages through 
which he passed became more and more vociferous. 
In one village the population burst into such wild en- 
thusiasm at sight of the Nazi flags that the chancellor 
became uneasy. “I told you not to cross the German 
border,” he is quoted as telling his chauffeur. ‘““We must 
be in Bavaria.” 

“Oh no, Your Excellency. We have proceeded only 
a third of the way to the German frontier. We passed 
Krems only a few minutes ago.” 

Such stories bespeak the cynicism of the Vienna 
cafés, Not infrequently they describe political condi- 
tions with an extraordinary accuracy. Their leitmotif 
is defeatism. The Austrian capital, with its large num- 
bers of Catholics, Jews and Social Democrats, would 
fare badly at the hands of German Nazi rulers. Tol- 
erant, music-loving and laissez-faire Vienna would be 
only a memory. The harsh “Horst Wessel Lied” would 
ring through streets that once knew the haunting melo- 
dies of the Gypsy orchestra and the Viennese waltz. 
The guttural commands of the Prussian officer and 
the brutal slogans of anti-Semitism would sound the 
death knell of a culture that has made important and 
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beautiful contributions to civilization. Books would be 
burned in the Ringstrasse and the famous university 
would have its “‘ghetto benches.” 

Probably not since 1683, when Moslem hordes of 
a conquering Turkish sultan lay siege to Vienna—cer- 
tainly not since Napoleon’s dictated Treaty of Press- 
burg after his victory at Austerlitz—has the Austrian 
capital stood in such danger of losing its independence. 
In 1683 hard-riding King Jan Sobieski and his Polish 
cavalry came to its rescue. But today no such savior 
is in sight. Procrastination, selfish policies and fear 
among the status quo powers invite another Austerlitz, 
with Hitler in the role that Napoleon played in 1805. 

Only four kilometers from the border of the Third 
Reich, hundreds of people in the great Salzburg Cathe- 
dral listen in rapt attention to the strains of an orches- 
tra under the direction of Joseph Messner. This little 
Austrian provincial capital, nestling in the winding 
valley of the Salzach beneath the Tyrolese Alps, plays 
host to multitudes from all over Europe who come here 
for the annual music festival. Here nationalism does 
not exist. The forces which are pushing Europe toward 
war are momentarily forgotten. The men and women 
in the cathedral, many of whom sit with eyes closed, 
are not thinking of nationality, of race, of political 
creeds. They are drawn together by a cultural bond. 
As far as the notes of the music reach there is peace. 

Ironical that Berchtesgaden should be only a few 
kilometers from Salzburg! Adolf Hitler lives at Berch- 
tesgaden. It was there, on February 12, 1938, that 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s enforced visit marked the be- 
ginning of the end of Austrian independence. 





CHAPTER XIX 


Czechoslovakia—Next Prey? 


A. ALONG the sidewalks of Prague’s Graben, from 
the fifteenth-century Powder Tower to the Vaclavské 
nameésti, there are crowds watching a military proces- 
sion pass by. From among the drab civilian clothes of 
the spectators one little area of color stands out, the 
horizon-blue uniforms of a dozen onlookers. The wear- 
ers of the horizon blue are middle-aged men. Their 
faces are serious as their keen eyes gravely appraise 
the young marchers in khaki. 

The men in the blue uniforms are Czechoslovak le- 
gionnaires, former conscripts of the Austro-Hungarian 
army who, during the World War, joined the Allied 
forces and formed their own independent military 
units. Under their own officers, under their own ban- 
ners, they fought for a free Czechoslovakia. They 
campaigned in Russia, in France, in Italy. Their blood 
was shed from Galicia to Vladivostok, along the Marne 
and in the Champagne, on the Asiago and along the 
Piave. When they returned to their homeland they 
came back to find that their fight had not been in vain. 
An independent Czechoslovakia was waiting to wel- 
come them. 

The young men in khaki parading along the Graben 
are members of a regiment of the new Czechoslovak 
national army. Their sweating faces look straight 
ahead; their bodies carry the heavy packs without 
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apparent effort. These youths are some of the citizen 
soldiers of a young republic. They have never been en- 
gaged in battle. Of their officers, only the older men 
have seen war service. But the young infantrymen 
march like veterans and swing along in steady cadence 
to the music of their bugles and drums. Their annual 
maneuvers are over and they are on their way to home 
barracks for the winter. 
The legionnaires watch the young soldiers with 
anxious eyes because it is these youths in khaki who 
bear the responsibility of defending the nineteen-year- 
old republic. Should they fail or should they be over- 
whelmed, the Czechoslovak state for which the horizon- 
blue legions fought so valiantly would be destroyed. 
Can these troops, drawn from all parts of the country 
j and from all the peoples that compose the nation, be 
depended upon in an emergency? The legionnaires ask 
i themselves this question. They know the dangers that 
| surround the Czechoslovak government and its citizens. 
Too, these veterans of the World War know all too 
well the hazards of modern international conflict. 
The civilian onlookers ask themselves the same ques- 
tion as the legionnaires. True, they have not the expert 
military knowledge of the legionnaires, but they, too, 
realize the dangers that menace their country. They 
know that the German octopus has one tentacle already 
reaching toward their country’s borders. They realize 
that their independence—indeed, their national exist- 
ence—depends upon the ability of the young men pass- 
ing before them to defend the nation. 
But there is no demonstration by the massed crowds. 
The Praguers do not shower their soldiers with flowers 
nor shout hoarse cries of triumph like Roman throngs. 
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They do not follow their troops like the Berliners who 
trudge along with the company of the Wehrmacht 
which parades at noon from the Pariser Platz along 
the Unter den Linden to the Ehrenmal. No, these 
Czechs stand in silence, watching the regiment until the 
last squad has gone by. 

After the parade the legionnaires gather around a 
table in one of Prague’s great coffee houses overlooking 
the Vaclavské namésti. “For three hundred years,” 
Says one veteran, “we endured the tyranny of the Habs- 
burgs. Now, scarcely nineteen years after our liberation 
from one maste _” 

“We are threatened by another tyrant,” breaks in 
a comrade, ‘‘an even more ruthless despot than the 
House of Habsburg.” 

“Yes,” protests a third, “when we came home from 
the Piave and Siberia we thought that we were return- 
ing to a peaceful Europe. But now once more we are 
standing guard; once more we have had to pick up the 
banner of democracy and hold it high.” 

It is a heavy price that the Czechs are paying for 
their stubborn determination to be independent. They 
are paying the usurious price that must be paid for 
living on the “transversal Eurasian axis” that extends 
2480 miles southeastward from Hamburg to the Per- 
sian Gulf. It is their fate to be in the path of the in- 
creasingly powerful Nazi drive to the east. 

This beleaguered state which includes the Bohemia 
that Bismarck called ‘‘a fortress erected by God in the 
heart of Europe” is democracy’s outpost in Central 
Europe. It is democracy’s first line of defense against 
the Nazi offensive for the conquest of the Danubian 
and Balkan areas. In fact it is democracy’s only line 
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of defense between the Reich and the black waters 
of the Bosporus. 
When the Iron Chancellor said that “whoever is 
master of Bohemia is master of Europe”, he postulated 
a major premise of Nazi imperialism. For the domina- 
tion of Bohemia motivates one of the important diplo- 
matic struggles of Europe. It is a struggle that is waged 
; on several fronts simultaneously. It has been influenced 
( by bombardments in Shanghai, by skirmishes along the 
winding Amur, by artillery duels around Madrid, by 
, Arab riots in Damascus and Algiers, by Iron Guard 
terrorism in Bucharest, by debates in the British Parlia- 
| ment, by the fate of the Front Populaire in France, 
by the personal relations of the Fuehrer and the Duce, 
by drought or rain that affects the German harvest, 
by events transpiring on four continents. 

Prague, the capital of the land of Masaryk and 
Bene, is living through uneasy days and nights. Over 
its citizens hangs the shadow of the swastika whose 
blades are sharper than the sword of Damocles. This 
city, whose great cathedral was originally built before 
William the Conqueror was born, whose university, 
the first in Central Europe, was founded when the 
Plantagenets still ruled over England, dreads the new 
f terror from the Nazi skies. 

This ‘Rome of the North” is located only a few 

minutes flying time from the frontier of Saxony, a 

convenient flight for General Goering’s enormous air 

armada. The Czechs have no illusions about the poli- 

cies of the men who direct the Third Reich; they accept 

the fact that wars are no longer declared; they know 

that the sound of whirring propellers may be their first 
warning of attack. 
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Little wonder that when air-defense sirens were 
touched off accidentally in Prague during October 1937 
people ran into cellars and dugouts, fearing that Ger- 
man planes were on their way to bomb the city. Such 
nervousness is the penalty of living right next to your 
enemy and a long way from your friends. 

Czechoslovakia is a laboratory of democracy where 
the enlightened social engineering of Masaryk and 
Bene$ is being humanely tested out on a mixed popula- 
tion of Slavs, Teutons and Magyars. Its internal poli- 
cies are exemplified in the famous “Masaryk homes” 
for the aged. Its foreign policies are informed by the 
desire to introduce into international relations what 
President Beneé calls “sensible Europeanism.” 

These Czechs who, according to the Nazis, “view 
the world from a butter perspective”, are a bourgeois 
people whose industry and agriculture rank in the fore- 
front of European enterprise. Prague is not romantic 
with Gypsy music and the fashionable and sophisti- 
cated throngs of Budapest’s colorful Danube-skirting 
Corso. Here does not pulsate the tempo of night life 
which throbs along Berlin’s brilliant Kurfiirstendamm. 
The outlook in Prague is middle class, rather humorless 
and matter of fact. Czechs go to bed early. They do 
not sit and dream like some of their southern neigh- 
bors; neither do they stage demonstrations and sing 
hymns of hate like their northern neighbor. 

With only fifteen million people, Czechoslovakia is 
not one of the great powers of Europe. But by reason 
of the fine caliber of its statesmanship, its geographical 
situation and its industrial development, it is one of the 
leading second-class powers. In European councils the 
Czechs have a voice out of all proportion to their popu- 
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lation. Indeed, the era of Czechoslovakia’s greatest 
political power synchronized with the years of the 
League’s prime. For on the shores of Lake Leman no 
man wielded greater personal influence than Edouard 
Benes, courageous, peasant-born collaborator of Mas- 
aryk. When he spoke Europe listened with respectful 
attention. 

If Czechoslovakia were situated in North America 
it could devote itself peacefully to the development of 
trading, manufacturing, social engineering and the 
furtherance of democracy. But Czechoslovakia happens 
to be the southern neighbor of the Third Reich. And 
the Czechs must devote themselves to defending their 
right to exist as a free people. Theirs is an Atlantean 
task. One unwise move on the part of their friends 
may lay them open to a devastating attack of lightning 
swiftness. One false step on their part may be the 
awaited signal for the octopus to close in. 

Czechoslovakia’s elongated geographical structure 
makes the national defense problem enormously diff- 
cult. The narrowness of the country makes it vulnerable 
to artillery and aerial bombardment of important rail- 
road centers such as Prague, Briinn and Bratislava. 
Furthermore, on all its 4125 kilometers of frontiers, 
only the 201 kilometers of Roumanian border can, 
perhaps, be considered friendly. When the Nazis gain 
control of Austria, Czechoslovakia would be placed 
right in the jaws of the Teutonic pincers. Regardless 
of German-Austrian developments, Czechoslovakia’s 
relations with the Reich are critical, her relations with 
Austria uncertain, her relations with Poland unfriendly, 
her relations with Hungary strained. 

But Czechoslovakia’s greatest defense problem in- 
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heres in the fact that about four million Teutons and 
Magyars live inside the republic’s frontiers. Not all 
of these Germans and Hungarians, it is true, are hostile 
to the government under which they live. But a large 
proportion of them are actively opposed to Czecho- 
slovak independence. Just as the Sudeten Germans of 
Bohemia have ambitions to be part of the Third Reich, 
thousands of Magyars living in southern Slovakia want 
to rejoin the Hungarian motherland. 

It matters little to the Sudeten Germans that their 
economic future lies with Czechoslovakia and not with 
the Reich. They disregard the fact that their industrial 
areas combined with Czech agriculture form a balanced 
economy. They ignore the fact that the Reich, suffering 
from lack of raw materials, markets and overindustri- 
alization, can do little for the factory towns of north- 
ern Bohemia. If the Sudeten districts were joined to 
the Reich they would be cut off from their present 
markets and their present sources of raw materials. 
They would bring to Germany what Germany has in 
abundance already—factories and industrial communi- 
ties. 

And so it is with the Magyars of Slovakia. It is only 
natural that they should like to join people of their 
own blood and speech. But these Magyars have bene- 
fited from the liberal Czech agrarian policy. They have 
far greater freedom than their ancestors ever knew 
under Hungarian landlords. Unless Hungary adopts 
liberal electoral, land and cultural laws, the Magyars 
in Slovakia will be vastly better off if they remain a 
part of the “disciplined democracy” of Czechoslovakia. 

What President Benes and his co-workers are trying 
to do to improve the lot of the peoples of Czecho- 
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slovakia does not lessen the danger from abroad. To 
the Nazi propagandist Czechoslovakia is an “ulcer in 
the body of Europe.” It is a “festering sore of Bolshe- 
vism that threatens to infect the world.”” When the 
Nazis shout: “Germany fights for Europe!” they point 
an indicting finger at Czechoslovakia. 

When the Nazi press thunders warnings to the 
Czechs that “the Sudeten Germans know that the whole 
German people is behind them”, the Czechs must be 
on guard against the development of internal trouble. 
When the Reich Foreign Office organ, the Diplo- 
matische Korrespondenz, warns Prague that “it is 
high time Czechoslovakia made up her mind to revise 
fundamentally her relations with her attitude toward 
Germandom—and that means inside and outside her 
borders”, the Czechs are again singled out as pawns 
in the high game of racialist imperialism. 

Although three small anti-Nazi German parties, the 
Christian Socialists, the Social Democrats and the 
Agrarians, have joined the Czechoslovak government 
in a working agreement of collaboration, these Activists 
admit that they represent only about one third of the 
Teutonic population of the republic. They do not at- 
tempt to hide the fact that the large majority of the 
Sudetendeutsch are pro-Nazi. Furthermore, the Acti- 
vists realize that if Hitler conquers Bohemia their lot 
will be tragic. To the rulers of the Third Reich these 
anti-Nazi leaders are marked men. 

“The day will come!” shout the Bohemian Nazis. 
Propaganda from Germany distributed by the Sudeten- 
deutscher Heimatbund and the Volksbund fir das 
Deutschtum im Ausland stirs them to increased hos- 
tility toward the republic and its officials. At Teplitz- 
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Schénau a Nazi riot is provoked that sets off an 
explosion of press attacks from the Reich. Konrad 
Henlein, the ‘‘Fuehrer of Bohemia’, the ‘General 
Franco of Bohemia”, boldly issues a manifesto demand- 
ing autonomy for the Sudeten Germans. Who is this 
Henlein? 

As one of the leading actors of the drama of the 
Nazi drive to the east, Henlein deserves more than 
passing notice. It is incorrect to say that he is merely 
“Hitler’s stooge” in Bohemia. Henlein is influencing 
contemporary history. The Sudeten German chief has 
shown a talent for the Nazi type of leadership that 
compares not unfavorably with Hitler’s, Rosenberg’s 
and Goering’s. 

A soldier in the Austrian army during the World 
War, Henlein served for a time as a bank clerk. There- 
after he became a gymnastics teacher, organizing large 
numbers of Turner groups among the Bohemian Ger- 
mans. Into every athletic association he instilled a 
martial spirit. He advocated the ‘‘Fuehrer principle” 
and pride of race. His gymnastic movement was perme- 
ated with the Old-Germanic tradition. A German, he 
impressed on his followers, must never be a social 
individuafst but must integrate his life with the policy 
of Pan-Germanism. 

To fight, says Henlein, is man’s affair. Woman is 
to be relegated to the role of mother, providing the 
human sinews for the inevitable struggle by which alone 
German ambitions can be consummated. In his instruc- 
tions for boys’ education he demands that, from eleven 
to fourteen years of age, the young Siegfrieds must 
read heroic tales (Heldensagen) that stimulate Ger- 
manic consciousness. From the fourteenth to the seven- 
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An example of anti-Czech propaganda and at the same time an example of the anonymous 
propaganda that is being distributed in Europe. Although it comes from Hungary, that fact 
alone is not proof that it originated there. Examination of the map will show, however, that 
it was not made by Nazis. Hitler’s propagandists would never concede that there is so large 
a Polish minority in the Reich. Nor would Poles concede that there is so large a Ukrainian 
minority in Poland. 
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teenth years the future warriors’ reading must include 
books about war. As a slogan for his young Spartans, 
Henlein has adopted Bismarck’s boast: ‘The German 
fears nothing under the sun but God!” 

Henlein’s speeches abound in such phrases as ‘‘Ger- 
man rule and order”, “Blood and honor” and other 
warlike expressions of military fanaticism. But it is 
when he talks of the “destiny” of the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia that he reaches the heights of his elo- 
cutionary powers. ‘We will be proud,” he assures his 
followers, “‘to fulfill the grave task of being advance 
guards [Vorposten] of the great German people!” 

Henlein rushes to Berlin to consult the Nazi leaders 
there; he goes to London to deliver lectures and plead 
the cause of Sudeten German autonomy. Upon return- 
ing from England he boasts that “‘the sympathies the 
Czechs enjoyed three years ago are now on our side.” 
He pushes the organization of his party among the 
Teutonic population of Bohemia. He pauses to make a 
speech calling for a change in Czechoslovak foreign 
policy. He formulates “demands” upon the Prague 
government. His newspaper, Die Zeit, thunders its 
demands that Czechoslovakia break her alliance with 
France and her mutual-assistance pact with Russia. 
Henlein wants Prague to “co-ordinate” its foreign and 
domestic policies with those of Berlin. 

Needless to say, the Czechs hardly consider Henlein 
a model citizen. He is the enemy within the gates. 
Behind him looms not only the growing military power 
of the Third Reich, but the far-flung political and mili- 
tary resources of the Fascintern. His movement is 
aligned with those of the Franco forces in Spain, the 
Iron Guard in Roumania and the Japanese drive in 
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China. He is a strong link in that Fascist chain which 
stretches from Lisbon across Europe and Asia to 
Tokio. When he denounces Communism in Bohemia 
he is taking up the war cry of the members of the three- 
power pact that was signed in Rome on November 6, 
1937. Newspaper readers must remember that Henlein 
is not playing a lone hand; his movement is a planned 
part of a gigantic world-wide offensive. 

Just as the Nazi campaign in Germany required a 
decade of preparation, the Nazi offensive in Bohemia 
has had to be skillfully planned and built up. Two mil- 
lion unorganized Nazi sympathizers in Czechoslovakia 
would be a negligible factor in furthering the Reich's 
foreign policies in time of peace, and they could not 
render decisive aid to the German drive to the east in 
time of war. But two million people fairly well com- 
pacted along the German border, painstakingly organ- 
ized and regimented in the Nazi mold, can give the 
Reich the most effective kind of support in peace and in 
war. 

Both Sudeten Germans and Magyars give a hint of 
what is in their minds when they say: “The Czechs 
betrayed their country in the World War. The next time 
they will learn how it feels to be betrayed.” Thousands 
of young Bohemian Germans and Slovakian Magyars 
in the Czechoslovak army present a problem to which 
no one can offer a certain solution. Nazis and Hungari- 
ans say that in war these troops would desert to the 
other side. In private, high officials of the Czechoslovak 
government confess that they do not know whether 
these soldiers would be “reliable” or not. 

Last summer Budapest and Berlin enjoyed what they 
considered a joke at Prague’s expense. The implica- 
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tions of neither joke nor laughter were lost on Vienna, 
Warsaw, Bucharest, Belgrade and other capitals. A 
Hungarian soccer team went to Prague to play a Czech 
team. When the game got under way a group of young 
men in Czechoslovak army uniforms enthusiastically 
cheered the Magyar players. When the Prague police 
investigated the situation they found that the somewhat 
unpatriotic applauders were Magyars from southern 
Slovakia. All parties seem to agree on the details so 
far. 

In Budapest, however, it was claimed that one hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers took part in an anti-Czech dem- 
onstration, that all were arrested and punished. In 
Vienna the story was told without mention of the num- 
ber involved. Austrians related it to prove the utter 
unreliability of the Czechoslovak army. Inquiry in 
Prague brought out the statement that the cheering 
party consisted of only four fresh recruits and that none 
of them were punished. But the little cause célébre did 
nothing to heighten Czech confidence in some sections 
of their army. 

That the Germans of Bohemia have had certain 
grievances against the Czechs cannot be denied. It is 
one of the indications of the personal courage and sin- 
cerity of President Benes that he admits that injustice 
has been done. In his private chambers in the stately 
Hrad, overlooking the Moldau and the city beyond, 
he brought up to me the subject of Sudeten German 
grievances. ‘‘We Czechs have made certain mistakes 
that must not be repeated. I refer specifically to the 
several occasions when Czech laborers were sent to do 
government work in German districts where there was 
much unemployment. I recognize such mistakes and 
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am taking measures to see that they are not repeated.” 
In his efforts to liquidate legitimate grievances among 
the various ethnic groups of the republic Dr Bene’ has 
not always had the wholehearted support of some mem- 
bers of the Czech bureaucracy. At times these men have 
sabotaged his efforts, not deliberately perhaps, but by a 
lack of understanding of their president’s farsighted 
’ social and political policies. Needless to say, the Czechs 
who have refused to follow the Benes policy of en- 
lightened relations with the Bohemian Germans have 
played into the hands of Herr Henlein. 
But the German drive against Czechoslovakia has 
, nothing whatever to do with individual cases of Czech 
injustice toward Teutons. Henlein and his movement 
would inevitably have unfurled the Pan-German ban- 
ner. For it is not to rectify mistakes of internal policies 
that the “Fuehrer of Bohemia” and his supporters in 
white socks have taken the field. It is to turn the tables 
| entirely on the Czechs. If Henlein is successful the 
Sudeten Germans will be part of the majority; the 
Czechs will once more, as under the Habsburgs, be a 
helpless minority. 

Inasmuch as Czechoslovakia inherited about seventy- 
two per cent of the industry of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, the republic possesses a powerful and effi- 
cient industrial machine that could render invaluable 
aid in a totalitarian war. The country is prosperous; 
its finances are in sound condition. And it is rapidly 
building steel and concrete fortifications in the moun- 
tain passes that separate the Sudeten German districts 
from the Reich. 

But even more important in any appraisal of the 
Czechoslovak situation, the republic is allied with 
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France, it has a mutual-assistance pact with the Soviet 
Union, it is a member of the Little Entente, and it be- 
longs to the League of Nations. Moreover, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare, British secretary 
of foreign affairs, declared before the assembly of the 
League of Nations that His Majesty’s Government fol- 
lows a consistent policy in favor of ‘steady and collec- 
tive resistance to any and all acts of unprovoked aggres- 
sion.” That seemed to place Britain on the side of 
Czechoslovakia against a German attack. 

In view of this situation, how does Hitler expect to 
destroy the republic of Czechoslovakia? 
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CHAPTER XX 


Brown Shirt and Black Front 


Sean AFTER Hitler came to power his military 
advisers convinced him that a frontal attack upon 
Czechoslovakia would invite disaster. The military 
odds against the Reich would be too heavy. If German 
troops debouched into Bohemia, French divisions could 
invade the Rhineland, and Polish forces could occupy 
East Prussia. The Fuehrer realized that long and pains- 
taking diplomatic preparation would be necessary to 
isolate the victim, a preliminary step to effective Nazi 
intervention in Bohemia. The medium of this inter- 
vention would, of course, be the Sudeten German party. 
Hitler would first have to break his own bonds of dip- 
lomatic isolation and build a powerful army. 

While the diplomatic offensive against Czechoslo- 
vakia went forward Herr Goebbels and his propaganda 
ministry began a systematic propaganda drive against 
the Czechs. In a parallel program Rosenberg, Von 
Ribbentrop and other Nazi specialists of interna- 
tional political intrigue were assigned the project 
of welding the various anti-Soviet authoritarian states 
into a formidable Fascist International. Meanwhile 
Von Blomberg and his associates were proceeding with 
the task of building a mighty German military jugger- 
naut. But the end of 1933 found the Reich still isolated 
diplomatically and exposed to attack by nations which 
might be tempted to wage a so-called “preventive war.” 

Hitler’s first major diplomatic stroke to clear the 
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way for the drive to the east was his nonaggression 
pact with Poland, signed on January 26, 1934. This 
treaty gave the Fuehrer some freedom of movement 
and lessened the danger of war on his eastern frontier. 
It created uncertainty in France about Polish inten- 
tions, thereby weakening the French position, and was 
for that reason an indirect thrust at the Czechs. Any 
development that decreased French military and diplo- 
matic power was a blow at the Czechoslovak system of 
defense against German encroachment. 

Hitler’s next major move in his eastern orientation 
missed fire—the Nazi uprising in Vienna. It brought 
the Fuehrer so close to the brink of disaster that Von 
Blomberg’s sober advice henceforth carried more 
weight in the higher councils of the Nazi dictatorship. 
After the fiasco of his Austrian adventure Hitler was 
willing to move warily for a few months. On March 
16, 1935, his dramatic announcement of German con- 
scription plunged Europe into a new panic. But Nazi 
truculence carried the day, and no country was willing 
to take the decisive and salutary step of stopping Hit- 
ler’s plans. The stage was being set for the next act 
in the Nazi offensive to dominate Central Europe. 

Once the German army had the Rhineland fortified, 
Hitler’s push to the east could proceed without fear 
that the French could march into the industrial section 
of Germany, as they had done thirteen years previously 
when they occupied the Ruhr. The same preparations 
that were being made to isolate Austria were part of 
the campaign against Czechoslovakia. 

Hitler expected to gain control of Austria first, be- 
cause he considered Austrian conquest a less difficult 
problem than subjugation of the stubborn Czechs. 
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Furthermore, once Austria became Nazi, it would be 
only a matter of time until Bene$ and his people would 
have to capitulate to German pressure from three sides. 
If Hitler could break up the Czech state without the 
risk of war, so much the better. He could save his men 
and munitions for more formidable prey, either west 
of the Rhine or east of the Dniester. 

But in spite of a rapidly expanding military establish- 
ment and several major diplomatic victories Hitler was 
still isolated. He stood alone, while the Czechs had 
numerous powerful friends. In every direction the 
Fuehrer saw the “ring of enemies” that once challenged 
Bismarck. True, there were improved relations with 
Poland, but strategists of practical politics in Berlin 
did not delude themselves into thinking that the Polish 
pact was the result of friendship. The Reich needed to 
find accomplices who could help play the game of power 
politics on a world-wide scale. 

Meanwhile Mussolini was looking for help. That the 
Fuehrer and the Duce personally loathed each other 
undoubtedly delayed the creation of the Berlin-Rome 
axis. Any opera director can tell you why it is difficult 
to have two prima donnas on the same stage. The dic- 
tators of Berlin and Rome had not enjoyed a love 
feast at their Venice meeting. But practical politics and 
Fascism make strange bedfellows. 

As the Duce became more heavily involved in the 
Mediterranean area he needed a strong power to pre- 
vent the concentration of full Franco-British strength 
in the Middle Sea. And the Fuehrer not only wanted 
to arrange some kind of settlement with Mussolini in 
the Danube area, but he needed diplomatic aid when- 
ever London and Paris became too insistent that the 
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Reich declare its intentions in the east. Too, the Czechs 
had made an effort to strengthen the Little Entente in 
1933, had backed an effort to create an “Eastern Lo- 
carno” in 1934 and had signed a mutual-assistance pact 
with the Soviet Union on May 16, 1935. 

Fearing that Soviet diplomatic and military support 
would give the Czechs so much assurance that Prague 
might defy Berlin, Hitler set to work to divide Russian 
strength and divert Moscow’s attention from Central 
Europe. On November 25, 1936, the Reich and Japan 
signed in Berlin an anti-Communist pact which bound 
both parties to “take strict measures against those who, 
at home or abroad, directly or indirectly, are active in 
the service of the Communist International or lend a 
helping hand to its disruptive work.” That Czechoslo- 
vakia was one of the chief targets of this ideological 
alliance was recognized by every foreign ministry. 

The next important move in Nazi strategy was to 
shorten the Reich’s military front in the west by offer- 
ing to guarantee the neutrality of Holland, Switzerland 
and Belgium. In January 1937, Hitler declared that he 
would respect Dutch territorial integrity, and the fol- 
lowing month he gave an interview to Edmund Schul- 
tess, former president of the Swiss Federal Council, in 
which the Fuehrer declared that ‘‘Switzerland’s exist- 
ence is a European necessity.”” Germany, he promised, 
would respect Swiss neutrality. Most significant of all 
these declarations, however, was the Reich’s formal 
guarantee of Belgian neutrality and independence, 
made on October 13, 1937. Belgium responded with 
action which, in the opinion of Europe, practically re- 
moves the small kingdom from the French system of 
alliances. 
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Meanwhile behind the scenes the cast of the Fascin- 
tern drama were rehearsing their parts. Japanese mili- 
tarists from Tokio, Spanish Insurgents from Burgos, 
Portuguese Fascists from Lisbon, Arab Nationalists 
from Jerusalem, Iron Guardists from Bucharest, Front 
Soldiers from Tallinn, Metaxas followers from Ath- 
ens, Moroccans from Rabat, Henleinists from Bo- 
hemia, Austrian legionnaires from Vienna, Arrow 
Cross Storm Troopers from Budapest, anti-Semites 
from all countries, Black Shirts from Rome, wearers of 
the hooked cross from Berlin—these are the players in 
a Fascist drama set on a world-wide stage. 

When representatives of Rome, Berlin and Tokio 
met in the Italian capital on November 6, 1937, to 
sign a three-power anti-Communist pact, it looked as if 
Europe were to be divided into two ideological camps. 
That development would, of course, suit the Fuehrer 
and the Duce perfectly. By drawing the Italians into the 
anti-Soviet alliance Hitler assured himself of further 
support against Czechoslovakia. For by reason of their 
pact with Moscow the Czechs stand in the forefront of 
the enemies to be purged by the Fascintern. 

Notwithstanding Sir Samuel Hoare’s brave words at 
Geneva, when he declared that Britain could not stand 
by in the presence of “unprovoked aggression”, the 
Czechs are uneasy about the trend of affairs in England. 
Influential Britons like the Marquess of Lothian, the 
Marquess of Londonderry, Viscount Astor, Lord 
Beaverbrook and Viscount Rothermere have consist- 
ently urged that Germany be given some freedom of 
action in the east in return for peace in the west. Some 
of these advocates of the German policies in the east 
are hostile to Czechoslovakia. 
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When J. L. Garvin writes his bitter diatribes in the 
Sunday Observer of London he speaks for a not in- 
considerable number of English Conservatives. With- 
out mincing his words Garvin denounces what he calls 
the “geographic, racial, political and economic mon- 
strosity” of the Czechoslovak state. He attacks the 
‘suicidal statecraft of Dr Benes” and charges that 
Prague has become the “door-opener” for Moscow into 
Central Europe. Nothing on earth, he avows, will in- 
duce the British people to go to war to save the Czechs. 

Following the visit of Lord Halifax to Germany in 
November 1937, and on the eve of the London visit 
of Premier Chautemps and Foreign Minister Delbos, 
of France, Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard 
urged the British government to warn the French 
visitors about British policies. “We are not prepared 
to fight,” said the Standard, “to prevent the Austrian 
people from choosing by a free vote the political com- 
plexion of their government, nor will we go to war to 
prevent a German minority in Czechoslovakia from 
acquiring the same freedom of self-determination as 
we insist on for the population of Ulster.” 

Naturally such statements are music to Nazi ears. 
They speed up the German drive against the Czechs 
and encourage Henlein’s intransigence toward the 
Prague government. 

While the Nazis are busily engaged in reassuring the 
British and tying the military hands of the French, 
siren voices from Berlin and Budapest sing enticing 
songs to Polish ears, inviting the Poles to share in the 
territorial loot envisaged in the dismemberment of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Bad blood between the Poles 
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and Czechs has facilitated this campaign to align War- 
saw with Berlin and Budapest. 

As part of the grand strategy of the drive to the east, 
the Henlein followers staged a riot in the Bohemian 
town of Teplitz-Schénau on October 17, 1937. Every- 
thing pointed to the deliberate creation of an ‘“‘inci- 
dent.” In fact German Activists sarcastically referred 
to the affair as the “‘little Reichstag fire.” Henlein had 
just come back from a trip to England, and Hans 
Rutha, ‘foreign ambassador” of the Sudeten Germans, 
had been arrested a few days previously on a personal 

morals charge. The outbreak served several purposes. 
It gauged the degree of French and Russian support to 
\ the Czechs; it turned the world news spotlight on the 
German minorities question in Bohemia; it tested the 
strength of Czech resistance to the Reich’s demands; it 
served as a warning to Danubian countries not to sup- 
port the ‘““Hodza Plan”; and it gave Henlein an oppor- 
? tunity to obtain the maximum publicity for the demand 
for Sudeten German autonomy which he sent to Presi- 
> dent Benes. 

At this point it may be pertinent to ask by what 
method Hitler finally intends to gain his ends in Bo- 
hemia. By military or political machinations, or by 
both? The answer, according to those closest to the 
| strategists of the Nazi drive to the east, may be either 

armed invasion or “parliamentary” methods such as 
have been used so successfully in Danzig. The Fuehrer 
is an opportunist. If the Soviet should become involved 
in war with Japan, the Reich might feel free to attack 
Czechoslovakia. If the Duce should stumble into war 
with France, undoubtedly Hitler would seize the oppor- 
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tunity to invade Bohemia. Supposing a civil war were 
to break out in France, it would be the cue for Nazi 
armed action in Central Europe. 

President Benes once told me that Hitler will not 
assume the risks of international conflict if he can gain 
his objectives by the use of political and military black- 
mail. It is probably true that the Czech army would be 
overwhelmed unless it received prompt help from its 
allies. By the terms of the Czecho-Soviet pact Moscow 
is not bound to aid Prague unless Paris does. Would 
France be willing to sacrifice thousands of her youth 
to break through the powerful German field fortifica- 
tions which bar French entrance to the Rhineland? The 
Czechs do not know. And apparently no one else, in- 
cluding the French, knows for certain, Foreign Min- 
ister Delbos’s speech at Lille on October 29, 1937, not- 
withstanding. 

Rather than armed invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
the near future, the Nazi program seems more likely 
to favor the Danzig model—that is, the creation of a 
state within a state. President BeneS told me that he 
could have a nonaggression agreement with Hitler any 
time he was willing to break his French and Russian 
pacts, permit Sudeten German autonomy and give the 
Reich a free hand down the Danube. Autonomy for the 
Sudeten Germans would, however, split Czechoslovakia 
into two parts, one democratic and one totalitarian. In 
time Prague may be compelled to accept some such ar- 
rangement. Father Hlinka’s Slovak followers and some 
of the Rightist Czech Agrarians have been favorably 
disposed to almost any policy that would eliminate the 
danger of war with the Reich. But just as long as Dr 
Benes receives any considerable measure of support 
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from Paris, London and Moscow he will not agree to 
any act that would, in effect, break up the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

As part of the Nazi preparation for der Tag in 
Bohemia the Reich has recruited a so-called “Czech 
legion” composed of Bohemian Nazis who have fled 
to Germany. Headquarters for this organization are in 
Berlin, with subheadquarters in Dresden. Moreover, 
the Sudeten Germans, Deputies Krebs and Jung, who 
sought refuge in the Reich to escape prosecution, have 
been made members of the Reichstag. Despite the fact 
that by law they are still Czechoslovak citizens they 
have become members of the Brown Shirt parliament 
over which General Goering presides. This sort of 
preferment, of course, follows the racialist pattern 
which makes every German eligible to high position in 
state and party, regardless of his birthplace or citizen- 
ship. 

By the terms of the Berlin-Tokio pact the Reich is 
bound to take “‘strict measures” against anyone in the 
“service” of the Comintern. It has long been the Nazis’ 
contention that Czechoslovakia is engaged in a Com- 
munist plot against Europe. Suppose Herr Henlein 
should receive orders from Berlin to start an uprising 
to thwart the spread of “Bolshevism” in Bohemia. The 
Reich could then intervene to “restore order” and put 
an end to the “Communist menace” in Central Europe. 
Hitler has the promise of Italian and Japanese support 
if he makes such a move. It is a threat with which Hit- 
ler can harass the officials of the Czechoslovak govern- 


ment. 
On the other hand, if the Nazis choose, the longer 
route of “parliamentary” procedure, they can continue 
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to wear Prague down by the slow process of attrition. 
There is, moreover, the possibility that the Western 
democracies may feel constrained at some future time 
to further the cause of peace—in the West, of course— 
by “advising” the Czechs to grant the Sudeten Germans 
some measure of autonomy. In such circumstances 
Prague’s refusal would probably be tantamount to the 
beginning of undeclared war between Nazis and 
Czechs. And to grant autonomy to the Henleinists 
would be a death blow to Czechoslovak independence. 

Quite aside from the material rewards to be gained 
from destruction of the Czech state, Hitler has per- 
sonal incentives that carry weight in any consideration 
of the problem. For one thing the Fuehrer bitterly re- 
sents the Czechs’ welcome to émigrés from the Reich, 
especially the Jewish refugees. Prague has thrown its 
doors wide open to writers like Thomas Mann, to men 
who have endured the suffering of concentration camps, 
to all shades of opinion that are not “co-ordinated” 
with National Socialism. 

But still more pressing in a personal sense is Hitler’s 
determination to smash a secret organization which 
operates against the Fuehrer from Czechoslovakia. 
This society, known as the Black Front, is headed by 
Otto Strasser, brother of the late Gregor Strasser. The 
activities of this underground army are more colorful 
in the elements of international intrigue, adventure and 
mystery than fiction. Although we may leave it to 
others to describe the daring warfare which the Black 
Front wages against Nazism, some account of its back- 
ground may help to bring out the personal motives in- 
volved. 

The late Gregor Strasser was one of Hitler’s closest 
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friends and was a founder of the Nazi party. From 
1923 to 1926 Strasser and the Fuehrer were on the 
most intimate terms of association. Strasser, a sincere 
socialist, believed that Hitler would bring to Germany 
an evolutionary form of socialism that would leave the 
national characteristics of the state intact. He was not 
an imperialist and did not favor a military drive to the 
east. Indeed, Strasser was inclined toward pacifism. 

’ As the Nazi party gained in numbers and power 
Strasser and his ideas came into conflict with Goering 
and his ideas. Obviously there could be no compromise 
between ideals and ambitions so widely separated as 
those of Strasser and Goering. By 1931 the schism in 
\ the party had reached the point where Hitler had to 
make a choice between Strasser and the latter’s enemies. 
This involved more than a choice between clashing 
personalities. There was at stake the choice between 
Socialism on a national scale on the one hand, militar- 
ism, dictatorship and imperialism on the other. Hitler 
chose Goering and his policies. But Strasser stubbornly 
continued to fight for his ideals. 

Then came the “blood purge” of June 30, 1934. 
Strasser’s enemies seized the opportunity for which 
they had been waiting. While Roehm, Heines, Ernst 
and other Storm Troop leaders were being shot, Gregor 
Strasser was beaten to death by a chosen group of the 
black-uniformed Schutzstaffel. Otto Strasser escaped 
to Czechoslovakia and began making plans to avenge 
his brother’s death by waging a secret struggle against 
Hitler, Goering and the other leaders of Nazism who 
had “‘purged” the dead S.A. veterans. 

Although the operations of the Black Front are car- 
ried on within the Reich they are directed from Prague. 
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The work is mainly propaganda against the Nazi dic- 
tatorship. Secret short-wave radio stations and under- 
ground printing plants maintain a constant campaign 
against imperialism, against war and against the philos- 
ophy that motivates the drive to the east. German citi- 
zens are urged to form secret cells to carry on a strug- 
gle against their Nazi masters. Although the Black 
Front probably does not offer a serious challenge to 
Nazism it is extremely annoying. It is an object of 
violent hatred on the part of the men who rule the 
Third Reich. And it would be a source of unlimited 
personal satisfaction to Hitler and Goering to get their 
hands on Otto Strasser and his Black Front members. 

It must not be lost sight of that Nazi designs on 
Czechoslovakia involve far more than the fate of the 
Czechs. The fate of Czechoslovakia is the key to the 
destiny of the Nazi drive to the east and German am- 
bitions of empire. As long as the Czech and Austrian 
dams hold, the Reich will be six hundred miles from 
the coveted Roumanian oil reservoir. If Czechoslo- 
vakia goes down to defeat, France will not long remain 
a first-class power. Her decline would be the inevitable 
consequence of her own isolation and Hitler’s creation 
of a vast Mitteleuropa empire. 

But while Frenchmen are trying to make up their 
minds what they will do if Hitler marches his Wehr- 
macht against the Czechs they might turn back the 
pages of history less than three quarters of a century. 
In 1864 France stood by and watched Prussia despoil 
Denmark. Two years later the French looked on while 
the Prussian armies of blood and iron rolled into Bo- 
hemia. At the decisive battle of Sadowa, Bismarck and 
Von Moltke humbled the legions of Franz Joseph and 
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set the stage for a campaign against France four years 
later. The saying: “It was not Austria, but France, 
that was defeated at Sadowa,” has a special significance 
today. It applies to the struggle for control of that 
very Bohemia in which Sadowa is located. 

Amid all the alarms and rumors of impending dis- 
aster, in the face of international lawlessness and be- 
trayal by the great powers, one man calmly goes on 
with his work. Some call him the “smartest statesman 
in Europe.” Since the death of Dr Masaryk, President 
Bene’ has personified Czechoslovakia. As I was leav- 
ing his chambers in the Hrad he gave me this parting 
message: “Remember, we shall never attack anyone; 

we shall never be an instrument of aggression; we ask 
nothing of others, and we shall not put a hand on prop- 
erty that is not ours.” 










CHAPTER XXI 


The “Search For Security” 





l, THERE IS one spot in Europe where we might expect 
the dove of peace to feel at home it is Geneva. There 
on the tranquil shore of Lake Leman, where the League 
of Nations has established its world capital, there 
ought to be the prospect of everlasting peace. Yet Gen- 
eva takes defense measures against air raids similar to 
those adopted in other European cities. While Europe’s 
“search for security” sends diplomatic missions back 
and forth across a restless and uneasy Continent, Switz- 
erland pursues her own quest for escape from war. 

The Swiss danger of involvement in international 
conflict arises from a situation somewhat different from 
that which existed in 1914. Then the peril of invasion 
was largely confined to the possibility of a German 
march through Swiss territory to attack the French 
right flank. Today, in view of Germany’s defensive 
western policy, a Nazi attempt to invade Switzerland in 
order to attack France is hardly probable in the near 
future. In February 1937, Chancellor Hitler told Ed- 
mund Schultess, former president of the Swiss Federal 
Council: “Through all time and whatever happens, we 
will respect Switzerland’s integrity and neutrality. I 
affirm it categorically.” 

The Swiss Federal Council took note of the Reichs- 
fuehrer’s promise “with satisfaction.” But the Swiss 
felt, just the same, that their best guarantee against 
invasion from any quarter is their ability and willing- 
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ness to defend themselves. Moreover, Nazi activities 
in Switzerland do not harmonize with Hitler’s declara- 
tions. The murder of Herr Gustloff, Nazi leader in 
Switzerland, brought the subject of German intrigue in 
the cantons into the limelight. 

Swiss officials have seen some rather disquieting 
maps issued by Reich organizations under the protec- 
tion of the Nazi regime. On these maps a large part of 
Switzerland is tinted the same color as Germany. 
It would be strange indeed if Pan-Germans did not in- 
clude the Teutonic cantons in their dream of a greater 
Reich. Consequently the Swiss co-operate with other 
nations in the “search for security” but go quietly ahead 
with their plans to defend their neutrality against any- 
body who may challenge it. 


Fourteen years after the Armistice, France was the 
most powerful military nation in Europe. Not only was 
her army the best organized and equipped of any Con- 
tinental military machine, but she rested secure in her 
entrenchment behind the powerful Maginot Line. 
Furthermore, she had allies in Central Europe who 
could place large bodies of troops in the field. The only 
immediate enemy was a disarmed Reich which was iso- 
lated diplomatically and torn internally by strife be- 
tween Nazis and anti-Nazis. The peaceful countryside 
of eastern France seemed safer from invasion than for 
many decades. 

In the intervening five years this picture has changed 
radically. The French have seen one political line of 
defense after another crumble and fall under the 
sledge-hammer blows of Hitler and his Nazis. They 
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have seen the peace treaties which promised the French 
security trampled in the mud; they have seen the Rhine- 
land reoccupied in contravention of the Locarno treaty; 
they have seen a vast armament rise before their eyes 
in the Reich; and they have seen Germany’s political 
power spread enormously in Central Europe. The 
Mediterranean, once regarded by the French as a con- 
venient and safe means of communication with their 
African colonies, has become a boiling sea in which the 
Italian Duce challenges French privileges. They have 
watched that same Duce leave the Franco-British- 
Italian “Stresa front” and join Hitler to establish that 
sinister Fascist political association known as the 
Berlin-Rome axis. On their Pyrenees border the French 
have seen the rise of a Spanish Fascist state which main- 
tains close relationship with Italy and Germany. 

“We won the war, but we have lost the peace,” is a 
common expression among Frenchmen today. It is a 
confession of the fears which assail all classes of people 
in France. It betrays their inward conviction that Eu- 
rope is back once more to the situation which existed in 
mid-July 1918, when the Central Powers were bending 
every effort to win the war against the Allies. But 
today, in contrast with 1918, France cannot be sure of 
American aid. She cannot even be certain of British 
help, unless the Germans march westward. The French- 
man bitterly reasons that, if the British had backed him 
up at the time of Hitler’s remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land, the Nazi menace could have been curbed before it 
reached its present threatening proportions. 

It is not so much the fear of immediate invasion that 
haunts the French. They do not expect Hitler to begin 
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war by attacking the supposedly impregnable Maginot 
Line. But they know that in My Struggle the Fuehrer 
spoke of the “annihilation” of France as one of the 
requisites of the German program. When Rudolph 
Hess, deputy leader of the Nazi party, on the orders 
of the Fuehrer, bans the old German marching song, 
“Victorious We Will Defeat France!” Frenchmen do 
not feel reassured. They attribute such a Nazi con- 
cession to the needs of practical politics. France expects 
the Reich to strike first in the east, consolidate its vic- 
tory there, then turn its attention to the west. If Ger- 
many gets possession of the raw materials and man 
power of Central Europe, Frenchmen have little doubt 
as to what the Reich could then do to France. 

To go to the aid of her eastern allies France would 
have to strike at the new “(German Maginot Line” on 
t the Reich’s shortened western frontier. Frenchmen 
know that German military chiefs have boasted that 
they can hold this line with three hundred thousand 
men. In defensive operations the new German army 
could extract a staggering toll of casualties from any 
enemy who struck at their Rhineland front. Moreover, 
the Frenchman remembers those great German bomb- 
ers that rained death and destruction on Paris and 
other cities during the World War. How vastly more 
destructive is Goering’s air armada today! And French- 
men realize all too well that the new German Rhine- 
land fortifications make France an ally of doubtful 
value to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union. 

War with the Reich would, moreover, probably un- 
leash an effort by the Duce to seize Tunis and other 
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French colonies for incorporation in the rising empire 
of Victor Emmanuel. In those North African colonies 
today the Frenchman sees turmoil and incipient revolu- 
tion. From Beirut to Rabat he sees manifestations of 
unrest and foreign-inspired agitation that threaten his 
hold on these lands which in time of war must furnish 
him with raw materials and man power. He does not 
fail to note that the Duce sits astride the Balearics 
where Italian submarines and planes can threaten 
French communications with Algiers and Morocco. 

While east of the Rhine and the Maritime Alps 
birth rates are increasing, the National Alliance for the 
Increase of French Population offers statistics to show 
that during the first quarter of 1937 France had an 
excess of nineteen thousand more deaths than births. 
The Frenchman finds no consolation in the political and 
military implications of his falling birth rate. He knows 
what it foreshadows. 

Nineteen years after the “great victory” and the 
Armistice of Rethondes, Frenchmen must dig ever 
deeper into their pockets to pay taxes for their crush- 
ing defense budget. And the end is not in sight. The 
more desperately Frenchmen have pressed their 
“search for security”, the more uncertain have all 
aspects of international affairs become. Three years 
ago danger threatened them from only one direction, 
the east. Today the French must vigilantly stand guard 
on their German, Italian and Spanish frontiers. 


Belgium used to be considered the “cockpit of Eu- 
rope.” Other nations came to the provinces of the 
Flemings and Walloons to fight their wars and sow 
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their destruction. It was from the Belgian capital that 
officers hurriedly left the Duchess of Richmond’s ball 
to ride off to the village of Waterloo and the down- 
fall of Napoleon. A century later field-gray German 
columns were pouring through Belgium on their way to 
the Marne. For four years King Albert and his people 
were brutally spiked on the helmet of Prussian imperi- 
alism. 

In the postwar era Belgium felt secure as a member 
of the French system of alliances. Her borders were 
safe. She was reaping the fruits of Allied victory. But 
when Hitler came to power in the Reich, Belgian confi- 
dence was shaken. Into Belgian minds came the fear 
that history was repeating itself, that the little kingdom 
was destined once again to be the battlefield of the 
great powers. The Teutonic part of the population, the 
Flemings, distrusted the French and insisted that Brus- 
sels break her ties with Paris. 

In time, however, Belgians came to understand that 
Germany’s face was turned eastward, that Hitler was 
striving to avoid any situation that would bring the 
Reich and Britain into conflict. A German attack upon 
Belgium would array the British against the Reich. 
The Fuehrer wants to escape such a contingency. But 
the Belgians realized that if they remained part of the 
French system of alliances Germany might strike at 
them to forestall a French march through Belgium. 
Europe suddenly learned on October 14, 1936, that 
Belgium intended to pursue an independent foreign 
policy. King Leopold announced that his country would 
pursue a purely Belgian policy on the basis of full in- 
dependence and ‘‘would prevent her territory from 
being used for attack against another state.” 
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This Belgian declaration was a relief to the British, 
a staggering blow to the French. It was hailed with 
delight by the Germans. It prepared the way for Hit- 
ler’s declaration one year later, lacking a day, on Oc- 
tober 13, 1937, that “the inviolability and integrity of 
Belgium is of common interest to Western Powers. It 
(the Reich) confirms its determination under no cir- 
cumstances to impair such inviolability and integrity 
and at all times to respect Belgian territory except, of 
course, in case of an armed conflict in which Germany 
were involved, Belgium should participate in military 
action against Germany.” 

The Fuehrer went even farther than that when he 
declared that the Reich is ready “‘to grant assistance to 
Belgium in case she should become the object of aggres- 
sion or invasion.” That sentence clearly warns Belgium 
not to permit France or the League of Nations to use 
Belgian territory as a base for an attack upon the 
Reich. 

Belgians are not so ingenuous as to imagine that a 
German treaty today carries more weight than on 
August 2, 1914. They have not forgotten that a Ger- 
man chancellor, in a statement to the British ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, called the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality “‘a scrap of paper.” But they believe that 
today it is to the advantage of the Reich to have Bel- 
gium neutral in wartime. And they hope that Hitler’s 
eastern orientation and his desire to avoid war with 
Britain will give them a few more years of peace. 


The Netherlands, too, have received overtures from 
the Reich. In his speech on January 30, 1937, Hitler 
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offered to guarantee the territorial integrity of Hol- 
land. But whereas the Swiss and Belgians were recep- 
tive to the German offer, the Dutch turned a character- 
istically cold shoulder to it. 

A few days after the Hitler offer, Dr A. C. D. de 
Graeff, then the foreign minister of the Netherlands, 
told the Dutch Parliament: “While appreciating the 
good intentions behind the German offer, we are not 
disposed to treat with any power whatsoever concern- 
ing the inviolability of our territory. We consider such 
inviolability to be axiomatic and it cannot be the subject 
of any treaty.” 

Seven months later the Dutch Parliament took up 
the matter of increasing their army from nineteen thou- 
sand five hundred to thirty-two thousand men. It be- 
came known in The Hague that the Netherlands gov- 

’ ernment is building fortifications on both its eastern and 
southern frontiers. And a plan has been worked out to 
open dikes and flood certain sections of the country in 
case of invasion. On December 9, 1937, the Dutch 
| States-General approved a new military budget of 
110,000,000 guilders, nearly one third larger than the 
previous year. Such expenditures for armaments go 
j against the grain of the thrifty Dutch burghers. 

Holland is one of Germany’s best customers. In 1936, 
for example, only Britain bought more German goods 
than did the Netherlands. During that year the Reich 


, sold Holland exports valued at 395,500,000 marks 
and bought from Holland imports valued at only 
168,500,000 marks. This heavy balance of trade for 
the Reich helped the critical German economic situa- 
tion. But even at the risk of adversely affecting his 


prosperous commerce with the Netherlands, Hitler has 
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continued his Nazi agitation in Holland. And although 
National Socialism is not strong in the Netherlands, 
Nazis sit in the Dutch Parliament. 

In spite of the fact that the Netherlands are keeping 
their defense forces up to date their citizens do not 
expect a German attack in the near future. They know 
that Hitler’s eyes are turned eastward and that any 
German infringement of Dutch territory would embroil 
the Reich with Britain. They feel fairly certain that as 
long as Britain and Germany remain at peace the Reich 
will not attack Holland. But what if Britain should be 
drawn into a clash with Germany? The Reich’s mechan- 
ized army might strike a lightning blow at the Nether- 
lands in order to obtain Dutch food and to gain control 
of submarine and air bases for raids against England. 
The evidences of Dutch watchfulness are proof that 
the people of the Netherlands are well aware that they 
own valuable property which a hungry dictatorship may 
someday, attempt to expropriate. 


Looking abroad from the quiet atmosphere of West- 
minster, Englishmen see a world in turmoil, a world 
which has returned to the laws of the jungle, where 
brute force rules. It is a sight that traces lines of anxiety 
in the faces of those men to whom is consigned the 
responsibility of preserving the empire. Perhaps not 
since the days of William the Conqueror has England 
felt less secure from invasion than she does today. Not 
the invasion of armies, it is true, because Britain has 
not felt that a serious threat since Nelson’s victory at 
Trafalgar destroyed Napoleon’s fleet. But Britons 
dread the invasion of those modern winged monsters 
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which harried southern England during the World 
War. 

For Britain today is vulnerable to attack from the 
air. In the words of Sir Samuel Hoare, she is making 
preparations for ‘“‘setting the clock back thousands of 
years.” Her capital spreads out like a target within 
easy cruising range of General Goering’s air fleet. Anti- 
aircraft defenses capable of bringing down many of 

| the raiders could not prevent others from getting 
through. The government’s objective of furnishing a 
gas mask for every man, woman and child in the United 
Kingdom tells more graphically than words the sense 
of danger in which Englishmen live. 

The Briton does not doubt that the Franco-British 
alignment could eventually defeat the totalitarian 
states. But he wonders whether his country in particu- 
lar, and civilization in general, could survive another 
“victory” like the victory of 1918. He fears that an- 

other major war will bring victor and vanquished alike 
down into a heap of smoldering ruins. Ultimate victory 
I over the Reich and Italy would hardly compensate him 
for a devastated London turned into a shambles like 
the Chinese cities destroyed by the Japanese. 
j The Englishman sincerely and ardently wants peace. 
But he sees his empire threatened in at least three vital 
spots. He is not able to concentrate his strength against 
I one aggressor and overawe him. If he moves against 
b the Italian, the Japanese take advantage of the situa- 
tion. If he becomes involved in disputes about Nippon’s 
actions in the Far East, he finds that Hitler becomes 
more threatening in Central Europe. He must scatter 
his fleet from the North Sea to the Yangtze; he must 
be prepared for an emergency in Belgium or Holland, 
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at Malta, in Egypt, or at Hong Kong. He must main- 
tain a life line thousands of miles in length. He must 
think not only in terms of his own colonies and the Brit- 
ish Dominions, but also about French Indo-China and 
the Dutch East Indies. His responsibilities are world 
wide. 

The average Englishman feels no hostility toward 
the average German. This is especially true of the war 
veteran. Indeed, the average Englishman feels more at 
home with his Teutonic ex-enemy than with his Gallic 
ally. Secretly he blames the French for driving Ger- 
many into a state of desperation that fostered Nazism. 

Ever willing to defend to the death his own terri- 
tory, the Briton has pledged himself to defend France 
and the Low Countries against unprovoked aggression. 
That he has done in self-defense. He is willing to join 
Stanley Baldwin in believing that Britain’s frontiers 
begin at the Rhine, but a great many Englishmen are 
not yet ready to concede that those frontiers have 
moved eastward to the Danube. He is not willing to 
make the ‘‘thieves’ bargain” with the aggressor nations 
that David Lloyd George denounces. But he is sure 
that he would not go to war to keep Germany from 
taking Danzig, the Polish Corridor or Memel. He 
doubts that he would move a single ship or platoon to 
prevent German absorption of Austria. He is not sure 
that he would risk war over Czechoslovakia. He was 
impressed by the attitude of the British Dominions at 
the 1937 Imperial Conference: we stand ready to de- 
fend the empire at all times, but we do not want to be 
drawn into the political quarrels of Central Europe. 
Yet the Englishman may be involved in war over Cen- 
tral European affairs. He supports, therefore, the ideal 
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of a “general settlement in Europe” as the only certain 
means of maintaining peace. But his efforts along this 
line awaken no friendly response in Berlin. 

Suppose, the Englishman reasons, Germany attacks 
Czechoslovakia. Then suppose France attempts to help 
the Czechs by attacking the Reich. But suppose that 
Hitler will not move a soldier across the French fron- 
tier. The German army would simply hold its ground 
in the Rhineland and let the French break their heads 
against the German field fortifications. After Germany 
would win in the east she could move all her strength to 
the west against France. What should the British do in 
the early stages of such a war while France is attacking 
Germany? Should Britain maintain neutrality and 
supply the Reich with the raw material sinews of war? 
Or should the British go to the aid of the French, crack 
their skulls against the “German Maginot Line” and 
invite German air fleets to rain fire and gas bombs on 
London? The Englishman does not know and wishes 
that he did. 

Many Englishmen would like to believe that isola- 
tion is possible. Lord Beaverbrook speaks for them in 
his Daily Express when he says: “We persist in our plea 
for the detachment of Britain from Continental quar- 
rels; we put forward unremitting argument that Britain 
is not the outpost of Europe, but the heart of the Britsh 
Empire.” 

Like other nations, Britain joins in the “search for 
security.” Conference follows conference; British 
statesmen trek from capital to capital; they experiment 
with efforts to encourage economic appeasement. And 
a gigantic armament program is supported by all par- 
ties in the United Kingdom. Britain is willing to try 
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almost any measure but war itself in order to continue 
the armed truce that goes by the name of peace. Under 
these circumstances Hitler and his advisers strive to 
make a “deal” with Britain that hinges on that now 
familiar formula: peace in the west in exchange for 
unrestrained aggression in the east. 








CHAPTER XXII 


Conclusion 


N cree FORTY may be the crucial year for Europe. 
By that time the German army should be ready. 

A Berlin attaché of one of the small nations in the 
path of the German drive to the east told me in Sep- 
tember 1937: “Great powers like Britain and France 
may be able to afford repeated mistakes. We cannot. 
One blunder may be fatal for us. Consequently it is a 
life-and-death matter for us to be right in our calcula- 
tions. On the basis of our information we believe that 
we have about three years of grace. By 1940 the Ger- 
man army will be ready. Then we shall have to give 
way to the Nazis or fight. During the interim of sus- 
pense we shall have to make up our minds what we are 
going to do. It would help us enormously in making our 
decision if we could know exactly what the British and 
French intend to do if we should refuse to yield to 
Hitler.” 

Certain attachés in the German capital believe, how- 
ever, that Hitler will march across one of the “bleed- 
ing” frontiers by 1939 at the latest. They not believe 
that he can wait till 1940. 





Margarethen Strasse, Number 17, is a building on a 
quiet Berlin street not unlike the other houses in the 
neighborhood. From the outside there is little to indi- 
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cate the importance of this address. Yet it is the 4us- 
senpolitisches Amt der N.S.D.A.P., the Foreign Politi- 
cal Headquarters of the National Socialist Party. Dr 
Alfred Rosenberg, “prophet laureate” of the Third 
Reich and director of the party’s foreign policy depart- 
ment, has his private office in this building. 

A few months ago Dr Rosenberg received me to 
discuss Germany’s eastern orientation. The significance 
of his views is inherent in the fact that, next to the 
Fuehrer himself, no one in Germany speaks with more 
authority about the Reich’s eastern orientation than 
Herr Rosenberg. Like so many of the other Pan- 
German leaders, Dr Rosenberg was not born in Ger- 
many. He is a native of czarist Russia. 

Without loss of time Dr Rosenberg launched into his 
subject. “Germany must have an Absatzgebiet, a terri- 
tory that would form a reservoir of raw materials and 
an outlet for surplus population,” he explained. ‘“When 
even small nations like Belgium, Holland and Portugal 
have colonies it is unthinkable that the great German 
Third Reich should have no colonies at all. We must 
have colonies that cannot be cut off from us in case of 
war.” 

German colonies in Africa or Asia, I suggested, 
could be severed from the Reich by the British and 
French fleets in the event of war. 

“Colonies,” he reminded me, “do not necessarily 
mean areas in Africa or Asia. They could be regions in 
Europe that would be included in our German Gross- 
raumwirtschaft [regional economy under German con- 
trol]. In this area we could purchase raw materials 
with the reichsmark, something that is impossible when 
we are forced to buy products from the French and 
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British colonial empires. We could obtain raw materials 
and food, and we could supply the peoples in this area 
with manufactured goods, 

“Critics of the Reich,” he continued, ‘‘argue that be- 
cause Sweden, for example, does not need colonies, 
neither does Germany. The answer to such arguments 
is the fact that Sweden is not densely populated like 
Germany. Sweden has no food problem; Sweden is not 
an industrial nation that must live by turning raw 
materials into finished products. Furthermore, Sweden 
has certain valuable raw materials. For us, on the other 
hand, colonies are an issue of vital importance.” 

Basing his defense of the German drive down the 
Danube on the Reich’s “‘historic right to develop the 
Balkans”, he explained that if the Nazis concentrate 
their attention on ‘“‘the Balkans” they will not compete 
with British and American economic interests. In an- 
swer to my question about the term, “‘the Balkans,” he 
let it be understood that everything south of Germany 
is “the Balkans.” “If we do not develop the Balkans 
we shall have to compete with Britain and America in 
other parts of the world,” he continued. “It is in the 
interest of the British in particular to have us concen- 
trate our energies in the Balkans.” 

Germany does not wish to “make war” upon the 
states to the south, he explained. The Reich merely 
wants the opportunity to “develop” them. In other 
words, if the Nazi drive to the east brings peace to the 
nations in its path, it will be a Pax Germanica. 


While Herr Goebbels calls upon the French and 
British to “return the plunder!” even the conservative 
Dr Schacht, whom Montagu Norman called “the great- 
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est living central banker”, threatens an “explosion” if 
the Reich’s colonial demands are not satisfied. 

That overseas colonies are not the only answer to 
this question the Fuehrer’s speeches have many times 
indicated. Speaking at the 1936 Nuremberg Congress, 
he shouted to his vast audience: “If I had the Urals, 
with their incalculable store of treasures in raw mate- 
rials, Siberia, with its vast forests, and the Ukraine, 
with its tremendous wheat fields, Germany and the 
National Socialist leadership would swim in plenty!” 

While squadrons of war planes droned overhead the 
Fuehrer assured his listeners: ‘‘We will conquer in the 
sign of the swastika!” 

A year later, at the 1937 Nuremberg Congress, Hit- 
ler told a group of foreign correspondents attending 
the Nazi rally: ‘““‘We will not be able to settle down 
until the colonial question has been settled. The colonial 
problem will have to be solved in one way or another.” 
Those words hint at some kind of a “deal” with the 
colonial powers. 

Hitler has cleverly transferred the class struggle 
within Germany to a world struggle between nations. 
He has convinced the German people that foreign war 
is infinitely preferable to civil war. He has transformed 
the class conflict between the German masses and the 
privileged classes into a struggle in which are ranged 
the German masses and privileged classes on one side 
and the privileged nations on the other. He has pro- 
moted solidarity at home at the expense of interna- 
tional tension and disruption abroad. He is waging a 
campaign for territorial booty in which hungry German 
proletarians and aristocratic Junkers can fight side by 
side. 
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The history of the past five years, Hitler is con- } 
vinced, proves conclusively that only force, or the 
threat of force, can achieve results in international 
relations. He can point to his record of smashing one 
bond after another that shackled Germany and contrast 
his record of achievement with the “‘suicidal pacifism” 
of the Weimar Republic. Would the victorious nations 
ever have granted concessions to an unarmed Reich? 
Hitler and his Nazis shout a derisive ‘‘Never!” 

Each diplomatic victory has spurred the Fuehrer 
to increase the tempo and scope of his messianic mis- 
sion. Nostalgic memories of the fruits of German vic- 
tory once written into the treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest Litovsk inflame the Nazi will to power. Every 
concession wrung from the Reich’s neighbors by Hit- 
ler’s ‘dynamic peace policy” whets the Nazi appetite 
for more victories. 

In spite of Hitler’s proclamation at Nuremberg: “If 
| the whole of the world around us were to be set ablaze, 
the National Socialist state would stand firm as plati- 
} num amidst the Bolshevist conflagration!” no one can 

be sure of the future of internal German politics. 
There is the ever-present peril that a schism in the 
ranks of the Nazis, or a feud between the party and 
the army, might press the Fuehrer to embark on a 
premature foreign adventure to cover up troubles at 
home. 

From the “blood purge” in mid-1934 to early 1938, 
the conservatives in the army and the Foreign Office 
were able to exert a restraining influence upon Hitler 
that counteracted the rash counsels of the radical 
Nazis. No one can be certain, however, that the ex- 
tremists of the party may not get the upper hand. 
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Under their leadership there would be grave danger 
of the Reich’s plunging into some foreign adventure 
that would bring on a general European war. 

In a totalitarian state like the Third Reich a few 
men have such vast powers that momentous decisions 
hinge upon their moods, their ambitions, their rivalries. 
In such a supercharged situation the hazards to peace 
increase enormously, 

The crisis that accompanied the Von Blomberg resig- 
nation in February 1938 is a case in point. No one 
could prophesy what course of action Hitler would 
take. No one could be certain that another “blood 
purge” was not impending. 

The National Socialist war on religion is another 
of the imponderable factors in the German situation. 
This stupid and brutal course of conduct could precipi- 
tate a serious internal crisis. Moreover, it could also 
provide a reason for a foreign diversion to distract 
the German people’s attention from dissension on the 
home front. 

In its longer-range plans the course of the German 
drive to the east is clearly marked out, but in its inter- 
mediate stages the Reich’s eastern orientation is oppor- 
tunistic. There is, for example, the Italian relationship 
based on the Berlin-Rome axis. No observer close to 
the Nazi high command was deceived by the apparent 
enthusiasm of the German reception for Signor Musso- 
lini in September 1937, a reception that might have 
warmed the heart of a triumphant Caesar returning to 
Rome. Apparently the only thing lacking to the heroic 
occasion was a Bolshevik Jugurtha, to parade in chains 
past his Fascist conquerors. When the Duce returned 
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to Rome he wore the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit of the German Eagle. 
But German opinion of Italian military prowess is 
not high. During the World War the Italian army was 
routed at Caporetto; in the Spanish civil war Italian 
arms met a humiliating reversal at Guadalajara in 
March 1937. The latter defeat confirmed what the 
German military chiefs already believed: that in spite 
of all the bombast of the Duce’s propaganda machine 
the fighting qualities of the Italian soldier have not 
improved measurably since the World War. But al- 
though the Germans’ estimate of Mussolini’s soldiers 
is low their estimate of Mussolini’s political ability is 
very high. 
In Berlin, as in Rome, the quasi-alliance of the two 
totalitarian powers is recognized as a convenient, 
though far from permanent, arrangement. Both Ital- 
ians and Germans take it for granted that the Fuehrer 
has no interest in restraining the Duce when the Italian 
dictator threatens Tunis or Egypt. In fact, as long as | 
the Duce wants to annoy the French by menacing 
Corsica or Algiers he can have Nazi support. But Mus- 
solini must understand that Central Europe is a closed 
German economic and political preserve. If the Duce 
will be content with a Mediterranean sphere of influ- 
: ence Berlin will give him support. Trouble between 
Berlin and Rome will develop again if the Duce at- 
' tempts to challenge the German drive to the east in 
Austria or elsewhere. 
Metternich once said: “My position has this pe- 
culiarity, that all eyes, all expectations are directed to 
precisely that point where I happen to be.” That state- 
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ment was mild, however, compared with the Fuehrer’s 
pronouncement after the 1934 “blood purge” that he is 
“the Supreme Court of the German people” from 
whom there is no appeal. 

There is no appeal from Hitler’s dictum at Augs- 
burg on November 21, 1937, that Germany must be- 
come a “great empire.” “Here in Central Europe,” he 
told his wildly cheering audience, “are 80,000,000 
Germans living in a confined space and geographically 
disunited.”” He is the “Supreme Court of the German 
people” when he tells them in that same speech: “‘To- 
day we are on the threshold of new undertakings, for 
our people’s territory is too small.” 

When representatives of the German minorities 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Sava go to the Stuttgart 
Congress, they take up the rallying cry: “Blood knows 
no national borders!” They are told by high officials of 
the Third Reich that ‘a German always and every- 
where remains a German and nothing but a German.” 

When the Teutonic citizens of Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Roumania, Hungary and other countries 
go back home they organize Hitler’s “Fifth Columns” 
in their respective nations. Not for long are these mi- 
norities to remain Germanic fever spots on the map of 
Europe. They are staking their future on the triumph 
of that drive to the east which is to make their minority 
part of the ruling caste of the Pan-German empire of 
Mitteleuropa. 

The opportunistic policies of the Third Reich are 
reflected in the speculation rife in every European 
foreign office about Germany’s true relations with 
Russia. The Nazis have designated the Soviet Union 
as Welt Feind. The U.S.S.R. is World enemy number 
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one, the world Carthage that must be destroyed. 
Hitler, Goebbels and Rosenberg, individually and col- 
lectively, seem to derive a vital satisfaction from pub- 
licizing their Scipionic designs on the Soviet. 

But even while Hitler was telling the 1937 Nurem- 
berg Congress that the leaders of the Soviet govern- 
ment are a “gang of criminals’, veteran observers were 
discussing the possibilities of a German-Russian recon- 
ciliation. True, the execution of the eight Soviet mili- 
tary leaders three months previously had apparently 
broken off a flirtation between the Wehrmacht and the 
Red Army. But in Vienna, in Bucharest, in Warsaw and 
other capitals the possibility of a Berlin-Moscow agree- 
ment is taken seriously. 

Every student of German-Russian relations knows 
that the Wehrmacht chiefs look with hungry eyes 
toward the Soviet’s vast reserves of raw materials and 
man power. If Germany could organize these reserves 
she could dominate Europe, perhaps the world. 

It was well known, moreover, that the late Marshal 
Tewkashevsky and his colleagues admired German 
technical efficiency and military prowess. Perhaps no 
alliance between Berlin and Moscow will be possible 
during the lifetime of Joseph Stalin. But even the 
thought of it causes consternation in the foreign offices 
and general staffs of all the nations which live in that 
border region between the German Titan and the Slav 
Colossus. 

If sometime the Western democracies refuse to re- 
treat farther, Hitler may propose to the Soviets: ‘‘Give 
us a free hand down the Danube, and we shall not harm 
your interests. Give us support against Poland, and we 
shall give you a free hand in the Far East. Our destiny 
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leads us toward the Persian Gulf. Your destiny is, after 
all, in Asia rather than in Europe. You are threatened 
by Japan because you are in danger of being forced 
to fight on two fronts. We can relieve you of all danger 
of war on your western border. Then you can concen- 
trate your strength in Siberia and drive your Japanese 
enemy into the Pacific. But our quid pro quo for this is 
a free hand in Central Europe.” 

There are abundant reasons for believing that Ger- 
many will seek to “develop” Central Europe rather 
than to chase after the will-o’-the-wisp of Russian 
riches. The Wehrmacht has no desire to have its mecha- 
nized equipment bogged down in the Pripet swamps or 
stalled on frozen steppes. The “transversal Eurasian 
axis” swings from Germany toward Bagdad, not to- 
ward Moscow. 

But suppose that the Soviet stands firm in its op- 
position to the Reich and is supported by the Western 
democracies and the border states. Suppose that Hitler 
finds himself facing a ring of powerful and determined 
enemies. And suppose that his forced internal loans 
and attempts to achieve autarchy bring him face to face 
with collapse. What then? 

The Nazis have a slogan that is displayed at party 
rallies. It is a cardinal principle of Nazi philosophy. 
“Mit Adolf Hitler Steht und Fallt Europa [With 
Adolf Hitler Europe stands and falls]!” is a keynote 
of the Nazi Weltanschauung (world outlook). 

Integrated with this ‘‘win or lose all” spirit is the 
dehumanized Spartanism accurately and_ brutally 
summed up by Lieutenant Colonei Walter Jost, press 
chief of the War Ministry: ‘A man unfit for military 
duty is a burden to the army and to the state.” 
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It is well understood in the hierarchy of the army 
that the drive to the east involves grave risks for the 
Reich. But the injustice, real and imagined, of postwar 
Allied policies has engendered in the German spirit 
something of the Samson psychosis. Even if a Samson 
is doomed to die his strength is always a factor to be 
reckoned with. He can demolish the temple and destroy 
the enemy along with himself. “If we lose,” an official 
high in the confidence of the Reich’s ruling clique 
warned me, “our defeat will drag all Europe down into 
the abyss with us.” 
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